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LONDON: DECEMBER 7th, 1912. 


——_~>—— 
MEREDITH'S POEMS.* 
Criticism of Meredith’s poetry turns upon the question 
whether his mind found a freer and more complete expression 
in poetry or in prose. Qualities necessary to a great prose- 
writer are quite different from and often incompatible with 
those necessary to a poet. At its best, prose tends to rival 
poetry, to usurp its functions, to become dramatic, and to 
substitute its own music, the rhythm of accumulated periods 
for the rhythm of repeated measures. In spite of this 
tendency it remains a cooler, a more logical, and a more 
intellectual medium; and, putting aside all technical dis- 
tinctions, there is a functional difference, though a difference 
of degree rather than of kind, which is that poetry expresses 
the intensity and the delicacy of emotion with a greater force 
and a finer accuracy than are ever attained by prose. It is, 
simply, an instrument of a finer sensibility and of a wider 
range. In his novels Meredith is a master of romance, of 
comedy, and of satire, that is sufficiently obvious; but with 
it all there is a delicate probing of spiritual emotion, a 
revelation of quick and elusive moods; and these two 
characteristics, the instinct for comedy and the quick, 
iituitive sympathy, are never completely reconciled in 
his work, where the place of intellect is taken by an extra- 
ordinary subtility. They were not reconciled, but they 
might both be presented together in an atmosphere of 
romance, and as romance it is inimitable. It is a romantic 
style, overlaid with a multiplicity of detail, and the details 
themselves very curiously described, refined upon, and played 
with as the mere toys of an elaborate artifice. He understood, 
perhaps better than any man of his time, the unstable and 
irrational element in character; he can represent for us, with a 
-ninute fidelity, the reaction of emotional forces to external 
influences, the swift and variable lights upon wood and valley 
reflected, as it were, in the quick caprice of human moods. It 
is where heat is white, at the inner edge of the flame, where 
the ideal meets with only a sufficient amount of reality for it 
to consume, that his finest effects are gained. There he leaves 
it, and reality he considers only in its comic significance, 
Tragedy implies too great an effort of will for him to meddle 
with it. So much reality as his ideals may consume he allows, 
since it does not disturb the romantic atmosphere; so much, 
that is to say, as we may expect to find in women, and nature, 
and Jean-Jacques Rousseau. His heroes are boys, Crossjay 
Patterne, Richard Feverel, and Harry Richmond. Gower 
Woodseer and Vernon Whitford represent his idealization of 
the masculine element, and he does not seem to have suspected 
their essential comedy. His best portraits of mature men are 
to be found among his secondary characters, those whom 
he only touches superficially, as Squire Beltham, or those 
who are frankly comic. Modern Love itself is a comedy, 
and it is in that strange sequence of sonnets, which are 
not sonnets, that the opposition of the comic element 
and of the emotional element is most marked. We see the 
two elements opposed and separate more clearly in this 
sequence, because within the narrow limits imposed by 
the form there is little room for romanticism. The vanity 
and egoism of the husband are heightened by the ironical 
device of making him the speaker, so that his pettiness and 
emptiness are revealed to us by his own words. He is simply 
an amateur of emotions, posturing and simpering to impress 
not only the world but himself. When he interrupts her con- 
versation with her lover in the wood, he says :— 
“T moved 
Teward her and made proffer of my arm.” 
And then 
“TI felt the pained speech coming and declared 
My firm belief in her, ere she could speak.” 

This is Sir Willoughby Patterne’s magnanimity ; but, lest we 
should take this to be the author's own point of view, he tells 
us, when he appears to speak the epilogue, that “these two 


* Tie Poetical Works of George Meredith. With Notes by G. M. Trevelyan, 
Gondoa : Constable aud Co. [7s. 6d. net,] 





were rapid falcons ina snare.” The chief interest of the poems 
is in no way connected with the subject. The wife, perhaps, 
moves our sympathy, but what moves us most are the glimpses 
of natural beauty, the swallows gathering in the sky, “the 
largeness of the evening earth,” isolated poems such as that 
which begins, “ Am I failing? For no longer can I cast,” or 
“ They say that Pity in Love’s service dwells.” As a whole, it 
is the most realistic and the least successful of his novels. 

If we say that Meredith’s claim to rank as an English poet 
should not be based upon such work as Modern Love, we 
can with greater safety extend the principle already applied 
to it, to such poems as The Young Princess and Archduchess 
Anne, which are frankly romantic. If any of Meredith’s 
work in this kind is placed beside Browning's, the colour 
and life depart from it, because Meredith is never sufficiently 
direct in his vision of reality. Moreover, we do not sup- 
pose that even the most hardened Meredithian will find 
much to praise in the poems which Mr. Trevelyan has 
grouped together under the title Odes in Contribution to 
the Song of French History. ‘The fact that when we look 
forward to our fate we see it to be largely dependent upon 
chance, should deter us from attributing a rational coherence 
to events in the past; and the poems seem poor to us because 
they are based upon formulas and not upon facts; they do 
not ring true. The advice in the “ Lines to a Friend Visiting 
America” is every bit as undignified as the English attitude 
towards America censured in it, and “Trafalgar Day” does 
not quicken our pulses. Meredith's genius, for us at least, is 
not expressed in any of these pieces or in any similar work. 

Where it is expressed completely and with an undeniable 
originality is in Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth. The 
spirit of these and of similar poems in A Reading of Earth 
is without kindred. Wordsworth considers nature asa mystic; 
his Lucretian vision pierces ultimately through the shows of 
things to a stark and awful reality. Coleridge, on the con- 
trary, has always a touch of sensuousness ; his vision seeks not 
so much an ideal as an attenuated and ethereal beauty. 
Meredith does not look upon earth from either point of view ; 
his intellect, his spiritual nature, even his senses seem to be 
merged in some profounder and more primitive form of 
consciousness. He interprets earth to us, not as an indi- 
vidual mind separated and differentiated from the objects of 
his consciousness, but simply as the sum of that consciousness 
itself. It is his emotional nature, free and pure, which feels the 
wonder of earth. He does not show us the wind in the leaves, 
he makes us feel it; his interpretation is not to the eye or to 
the ear alone, but to all the senses at once, and in the attempt 
to present these different qualities simultaneously he breaks 
the instrument of language in his hands. Of course it is 
sensuousness, as the green light between the corn-stems in 
Coleridge is sensuousness, and, of course too, the appeal to the 
senses is not made, and could not be made, simultaneously. 
But the effect upon us, if we surrender ourselves to the magic, 
isapparently immediate, and scarcely sensuous, because it seems 
in some way to have lost its objectivity, or our own senses 
appear to have been extended into the objects we perceive, so 
that we do not differentiate ourselves from them. We have 
no right to complain of the means when the object is 
attained; and we have no right to scrutinize the details 
separately, when the effect is derived from a rapid accumu- 
lation of detail, when the method, that is to say, aims at a 
cumulative effect. But it may be profitable to examine the 
following lines :— 

“ He saw through the leaves 

The Mother and Daughter meet. 

They stood by the chariot-wheel 

Embraced, very tall, most like 

Fellow-poplars, wind-taken, that reel 

Down their shivering columns and strike 

Head to head, crossing throats : and apart 

For the feast of the look they drew.” 
The idea barely moves in those eight lines; instead of a single 
impression we have a number of diverse impressions, and in 
proportion as the whole is split up the effect is weakened ; but 
the effect of the detail to the poet is of more importance than 
the idea upon which the detail is strung. The notion of sub- 
ordinating the detail to the idea, and the parts to the whole, 
is wholly alien to his romantic and Celtic temperament. The 
detail to him is everything: “the feast of the look,” “exulting 
to tears,” “She smiled like Sleep on its flood”; for such an 
extraordinary delicacy of phrase we are willing to forgive 
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occasional conceits, as, with reference to the curse of 
Demeter, 
* Recollected of this glad isle 
Still quaking.” 

Some may urge, very plausibly, against this restriction of 
Meredith’s genius to the emotional interpretation of nature, 
the claims of “The Nuptials of Attila” and “ King Harald’s 
Trance”; but we are inclined to consider these as the tours de 
force of a virtuoso. They are too theatrical. We have no 
room to speak of his metrical technique. It is curious to note 
his use of old folk-dance measures in Love in the Valley and 
Phoebus with Admetus, measures scarcely strong enough to 
bear his compressed style. He is not to our ear a musical 
poet ; and we can scarcely believe that the qualities which we 
have praised in him will have the same value for posterity as 
they appear to have for us. 





TWO MIGHTY HUNTERS.* 

Two excellent books on big-game shooting will be welcomed 
by sportsmen. Good books on sport are deplorably rare, 
probably because those who shoot cannot write. Mr. James 
Sutherland is a professional ivory-hunter who, during the last 
ten years, has killed four hundred and forty-seven bull 
elephants; and he has the additional qualification of writing 
a plain, vivid, modest, and businesslike style in which he tells 
of some of the most amazing adventures with elephants that 
have ever been published. Having kept an unbroken diary for 
many years, he has fortunately been persuaded to describea series 
of episodes in the professional life which he has adopted after 
a somewhat chequered early career. Besides elephant stories, 
Mr. Sutherland has something to say about lions, leopards, 
snakes, dogs, and the natives he has come in contact with. 
Most of his elephant-hunting has been done in German and 
Portuguese East Africa; and he assures those who believe 
that ivory-hunters have almost completed their ruthless work 
of extermination that, apart from game reserves, there are 
thousands of square miles of quite uninhabited country in 
which there are hundreds of thousands of elephants, and of 
every other kind of game with the exception, perhaps, of 
giraffes. Mr. Sutherland, who pursues his business all 
through the seasons steadily, gets most of his elephants 
during the last four months of the year, partly because the 
herds then congregate near water, and partly because, owing 
to the heat, the quarry more quickly tires. The elephant he 
declares to be the most dangerous of all beasts to hunt. 
Wounded lions and buffaloes he places next. Leopards 
come third. To keep fit for the strenuous life of a hunter, he 
travels with such comforts as are obtainable, begins the day 
with dumb-bells and a cold tub, ends, after sunset, with a 
fair allowance of port and whisky, and, before turning in, 
rubs himself all over with cocoanut oil. Mr. Sutherland 
tells of more than one experience he has had of unprovoked 
attacks by elephants. Moreover, the best shot with the best 
rifle cannot be certain of stopping a charging tusker, and 
he tells of curious cases where elephants have travelled on 
with bullets in their brains. Elephants have the reputation 
of possessing wonderfully poor sight. Mr. Sutherland 
declares it is extraordinarily keen, but that, owing to the 
position of his eyes, an elephant cannot see clearly straight 
im front of him. There is little in the book on the habits 
of elephants that is new except that they often rest lying 
flat on their sides. Having said so much, it will be enough 
to end by saying that those who read The Adventures 
of an Elephant Hunter will not be disappointed. 

We pass to a variety of hunting grounds and a cheerful, 
pleasure-seeking sportsman. Sport in Five Continents, 
by Mr. A. E. Leatham, is the work of a much-to-be- 
envied, much-travelled sportsman who has now, he tells us, 
started a family and settled himself down to a humdrum 
country life in England. His narrative is never, as he fears, 
“tame” or “ ponderous,” and though he is not enough of a 
zoologist to add much to what is known about the many beasts 
he has shot or seen, he did bring back from Central China a 
new species of tufted deer (Elaphodus ichangensis). Some of 
Mr. Leatham’s trophies will be familiar to those who visit the 
Pavilion at Lord’s, and others adorn his country house. Having 
first duly sung the praises of the nomad hunter’s life, Mr. 


* (1) The Adventures of an Elephant Hunter. By James Sutherland. With 
Tihustrations. London: Macmillan and Co, [7s. 6d. net.}——(2) Sport m Five 
Continents. By A. E, Leatham. With Illustrations. London: William Black- 
wood and Sons. (15s, net.] 





Leatham takes us to the Spanish Pyrenees, where he got his 
one and only ibex on a Sunday afternoon. In 1890 he got his 
first tiger in Nepal, only a half-grown cub, but many good ones 
followed. His comrade was the colonel of a native regiment 
who knew the ropes. Mr. Leatham’s share of the six weeks’ 
trip, which produced three tigers, three leopards, and any 
amount of small game, was £15. Twenty-five years later he 
was back in India and bagged two fine old bull gaurs in the 
Nilgiris in a day. In China we get to comparatively little- 
known ground, and quite the most interesting part of the book 
describes an expedition with Chinese hunters after tigers which 
lived incaves. Notigers resulted. But what matter? Somali- 
land produced lions, and in 1900 a trip up the Uganda railway 
produced three in a few seconds, shot right and left. We will 
not dwell on the ordinary adventures in British East Africa; 
the fauna of the Athi plains is almost as familiar now as that 
of Richmond Park. Mr. Leathbam was very successful and 
got his giraffe at the foot of Kilimandjaro. Expeditions after 
grizzlies in British Columbia and after moose in Manitoba 
follow, with interludes of trapping martens and beavers. It 
is a wonderful sporting career, and amusingly told with much 


appreciation of the delights of such a life. Mr. Leathum’s- 


yellow-throated goral heads were the first ever brought to 
England, but, if we remember rightly, there is one in Paris 
collected by Pére David. When all is said and done, this 
lucky sportsman declares that nothing can surpass stalking 
red deer in the highlands of New Zealand, of which he gives a 
pleasant but too scanty description. Both these books 
are fairly illustrated with photographs. 





THE MAN WHO SAVED AUSTRIA.* 

Ir is not given to many men to save acountry. A decisive 
battle may, but a battle can hardly be considered the work of 
one man. Single-handed heroism like that of Micca or Regulus 
weighs little in the balance where pure luck or mere numbers 
has time and again outweighed the genius of one man. 
Napoleon, it may be suggested, saved France when he ordered 
the Parisian mob to be fired on, and yet what a different 
result might have been brought about by his act in the eurlier 
stages of the revolution! Kutusov perhaps saved Russia, 
yet he was an infinitely lesser man than his opponent. With 
more justice one says of Nelson that he saved England, since 
England being an island the destruction of an enemy’s means 
of transport by sea renders invasion impossible. 

Mr. Hartley’s hero, however, is neither a Nelson nor a 
Wellington. Baron Jellatié attended to his business, which 
was fighting, with unquestionable zeal and efficiency. He 
succeeded in quelling the revolt in Hungary, and was duly 
rewarded by the Emperor whose cause he served. At the 
same time it is useless to pretend that Jellaéi= can claim any- 
thing like European fame, and one feels convinced, in spite of 
Mr. Hartley’s somewhat exuberant eulogy, if anyone were 
asked who was the man who saved Austria the answer would 
be Eugen of Savoy. The world at large is not inclined to 
consider of supreme importance events of purely local 
significance. If the Hapsburgs retained the sovereignty of 
Hungary by means of Jellacit we cannot profess to be deeply 
moved, for the simple reason that we should have been none 
the worse if Hungary had become free, nor are we sure that 
Austria would have been considered “lost ” had its union with 
Hungary been severed. By insisting on the small details of 
an honourable but by no means sublime career, by constantly 
showing off his hero in the limelight, Mr. Hartley gives the 
impression of admiring his subject well but not too wisely. 
Want of proportion defeats its own end, and inability to appre- 
ciate, or indifference to the case for the other side, cannot fail to 
produce an unfavourable impression. Jellatié himself does 
not seem to have been much of a logician. In an interviet. 
reported here as an example of his straightforward soldieriy 
and patriotic qualities he said that he thought a “Slavic 
Austria, to which Hungary would be obliged to listen, indis- 
pensable.” How well this agrees with his previous statement, 
that “in the Austrian Confederation all must have equal 
rights,” need not be pointed out. The poor Hungarians fare 
as badly in Mr. Hartley’s narrative as they did on the battle- 
field. Consistent to the last, the author tells us nothing but 
good of Jellavit’s Croatian soldiery—any evidence to the 
contrary is dismissed as tainted. Still, one cannot help 











* The Man who Saved Austria: Baron Jellatiz, By M. Hartley. Londows 
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wondering why the charge of brutality and cruelty has been 
brought against the Croatian rather than the other regiments 
of the Austrian army, or (when the accusers are Italians or 
pro-Italians) against the French, who for a short time were 
hated in Italy worse than the Austrians. We are told that 
the Croats learnt to fight in skirmishes with the Turks. Is it 
not possible that they learnt something more than fighting 
from their Ottoman neighbours P 
Some remarkable euphemisms in this book we cannot pass 
unnoticed. Radetsky, for instance, was not sent to Italy to roba 
people of their birthright, but simply “tofulfil twenty years’ more 
faithful service and to gather fresh laurels for his grey head.” 
To become “ a passionate lover of freedom” is, in Mr. Hartley's 
estimation, synony mous with “ slipping into the idle, haphazard 
ways of Italy.” In all seriousness we are told that the Slavs 
produced an epic long before Milton’s day—as if Milton were 
the inventor of the epic—and that they have written “whole 
volumes of lighter poetry quite worthy of comparison with the 
works of Tasso and other writers of Italy and France. 
(“Whaur’s your Wullie Shakespeare noo?”) So great is 
Mr. Hartley’s devotion to Jellaéié that he even quotes at length 
verses written at different times by his idol. We give one 
stanza picked out at random :— 
“So the summer goes by in a muddle 
Of work and mistakes and fuss, 
Until our inspecting General 
Comes charging down on us; 
Our bandoliers’ length he jeers at, 
And sneers at each baggage wagon, 
Till everyone’s hot and unhappy 
In the accurséd garrison.” 
Bet perhaps even Mr. Hartley will agree that if was well that 
the salvation of Austria did not depend on Jellatit’s poetic 
merits. 





UNSEEN FRIENDS.* 


Mrs. Wi.t1am O'Brien's pretty book, though unambitious 
and undistinguished from a literary point of view, will be 
found pleasant company by many of our readers. It consists 
of aseries of delicate, sympathetic studies of varying length 
and character, each dealing with some woman of mark in the 
worlds of religion, philanthropy, literature, or poetry, who by 
some peculiar quality in her genius or power in her individu- 
ality has impressed the author as intellectually or personally 
attractive. They are all “unseen friends,” never met in the 
flesh ; and this adds interest, perhaps, to portraits painted with 
careful study and imagination. 

Within the covers of such a book we find, on the whole, a 
very quiet world. No speakers, no journalists, no suffragettes, 
no women distinguished in practical science or in any aggres- 
sively public kind of work; evidently Mrs. O’Brien’s chosen 
friends, though all active in one sense or another, must live 
and possess their souls in a certain degree of old-fashioned 
peace. But nobody must imagine that dullness is a key to the 
charmed circle. The mere suspicion is enough to lock the 
door. Indeed, one writer whose books might have been her 
sufficient passport is expressly shut out because her biography 
did not strike Mrs. O’Brien as being that of the woman of 
originality and humour she undoubtedly was. 

OF these qualities the book’s most remarkable example is 
that splendid old Irish nun, Mother Margaret Mary Hallahan, 
a woman in whom holiness and common sense were mingled as 
delightfully as in St. Teresa herself. Mrs. O’Brien might 
naturally be attracted by her own countrypeople and 
co-religionists, and it is surprising, perhaps, that only five of 
her fifteen “friends” are Irishwomen. Five of the rest are 
English and five French. Nor are they by any means all of 
the same faith. For the author shows a really catholic taste 
by including with Eugénie de Guérin, Pauline de la Ferronnays, 
the devoted missionary in China, Héléne de Jaurias, and others 
like-minded, women of such a different kind of distinction as 
Christina Rossetti, Jean Ingelow, Felicia Skene and, strangely 
enough, Charlotte Bronté. And we are not at all sure that 
her hearty sympathy with that genius and her sisters in their 
lonely childish days of castle-building and their suffering, 
brilliant youth will not earn for Mrs, O’Brien as much as or 
more admiring agreement than her studies of some of the 
most saintly personages in the modern Christian world. 

* Unseen Friends. By Mrs. William O’Brien, London; Longmans and Co, 
[6s. 6d. net.} 








PHOTOGRAPHY OF TO-DAY.* 


To those amateurs who wish to know just what photography 
is, this book is a real help. The subject is dealt with in 
language that is not technical; and the reader will find him- 
self carried along so deftly from fact to fact that he is put 
in possession of valuable knowledge almost without realizing 
how carefully he has been helped over difficult places. Many 
of us are content with a very vague understanding of what a 
lens is, and how it forms an image which is caught upon a 
sensitive plate; neither do we always know accurately how 
that plate comes to be sensitive to begin with, nor how it 
hands on the image permanently to the final paper print. It 
is good to have these things made clear to us, especially as 
the details are in themselves so interesting. 

Those who have most things made easy for them to-day 
may like to hear something of the struggles of the early 
amateur, who had to clean his own glass plate and flood it 
evenly with collodion, and then sensitize it in a silver nitrate 
bath in the dark. He was obliged to pose and focus 
his sitter before the sensitizing was complete, and then 
beguile his victim into enduring an exposure of some minutes. 
How many would face the ordeal now? The book goes on 
to explain the various uses of modern photography in 
illustrating and recording. The exact functions of the 
mysterious dots that are to be detected in half-tone block 
illustrations are very clearly set out. The three-colour 
process is made intelligible to the reader; but in summing 
it up the author makes the interesting remark that its aim 
“is not to reproduce colour, but to imitate it. The perfection 
of the imitation depends not only upon the characteristics of 
the method, but upon the skill of the worker. The colour 
shown in the result is not impersonal evidence of the colour of 
the original.” This accounts for a good deal. Strikingly 
coloured objects are easier to deal with than delicate tints of 
grey; a bunch of flowers will make a braver show, but will 
not test the powers of a colour process so severely as the 
greys of a sober landscape. There are some good illustrations 
in the book, some of which are very useful in making clear 
what is written. 





THIRTEEN YEARS OF A BUSY WOMAN'S LIFE+ 


Ir an inhabitant of another planet were to be curious as to 
the doings of a typical, public-spirited, active-minded woman of 
the most modern views, living in London in the early twentieth 
century, but in a sense a citizen of the world, he could not 
do better than study the varied reminiscences of Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie. ‘To her countrypeople, of course, they are not so far 
beyond the ordinary experience of womankind; this is the 
age of woman’s work, and there are plenty of women who, 
taken separately, could thrill our ears with a record quite as 
brilliant. But the fact remains that by the inhabitant of 
Mars Mrs. Alec Tweedie and her many activities might well 
be taken as typical. There are few possible careers open to 
an Englishwoman of which she does not know something, few 
aspects of life that she has not encountered, few distinguished 
people, especially in the worlds of art and travel, whom she has 
not met, few subjects of which, in the course of the journalistic 
career lately closed, she has not gained some knowledge. We 
leave her “ just been elected to the Council of the Eugenic 
Society, and the only woman to sit on the Council of the 
Cremation Society of England.” At which point “Spy” has 
sketched her, beautifully dressed, walking away into the next 
“baker's dozen” of eventful, philanthropic years. 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie is a Londoner by birth, and the account 
here given of her early life shows that the necessity of earning 
her living only arose about sixteen years ago. Luckily, by 
education and temperament she was well equipped for it. It 
is impossible to read her lively pages without seeing that she 
found a certain joy even in the hardest hours of journalistic 
work, The brightness and fluency we find in her books 
ensured the success of her journalism ; but we must add that 
the books—including the present volume—would have been all 
the better for more of that care and literary finish to which 
only the highest journalism can give leisure or space. Still, 
A Girl’s Ride in Iceland, Mexico as I Saw It, Porfirio Diuz, 
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&c., were specimens of fresh, first-hand work which ought 
long to remain popular. 

The book is full of entertaining stories and scenes painted 
with dash and colour. Among more recent experiences one 
of the most picturesque is “ Buried in Parcels.” Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie describes the response to her appeal in the papers for 
supplies of clothing for the sufferers at Messina in the winter 
of 1908-9. Twenty-seven thousand garments were left at her 
house. The actual blockade of the house, the packing and 
sending of the two hundred great cases, the confusion, the 
worry, the fatigue, all the comic and tragic elements of 
such an effort in philanthropy do not, our readers may believe, 
lose much in the telling. 








GIFT-BOOKS 





SOME ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS.* 

Wo can state with any confidence the real causes which lead 
to a particular book being included among those which renew 
their youth in these fine illustrated editions? Is it because 
a publisher can rely upon a steady demand from readers of a 
classic work on account of its merit or its popularity? 
Probably that is generally the case. And yet when anyone 
thinks of sitting down to hold and read these volumes, their 
bulk must often outweigh the advantages of the fine printing. 
Or should we detect a less vulgar and commercial cause ? 
Has an artist felt a compelling inspiration to interpret a great 
author by hisart? Let us hope it is often so, and yet the 
illustrations sometimes fail to give impressions of anything 
more than their own characteristic, maybe excellent, styles. 
For whatever reason they come into being, the volumes are 
here, a serious achievement both in quality and quantity. 

To begin with English verse, Mr. Hatherell has chosen 
Romeo and Juliet (1), which obviously gives opportunities for 
pretty, romantic, and pathetic pictures. He has a genuine art, 
as may be seen only by looking at the bold charcoal sketches 
that decorate the end-pieces. Neither the figures nor the 
buildings of his coloured illustrations have any of those hard 
photographic lines to which we are so well accustomed. The 
more wonder, then, that they have so successfully undergone 
the painful process of reproduction. He also gives us some 
black-and-white drawings. Juliet looks “marriageable,” as 
she should, rather than thirteen years old, and there is enough 
humour in the Nurse. Some forty or fifty of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s Poems (2) form the letterpress of a large volume which 
Mr. Edmund Dulac, greatly daring, has illustrated with 
twenty-eight full-page pictures in colour and some smaller 
pen-and-ink drawings. These are not, perhaps, so successful 
as were his pictures for the Rubdiydt, which gave better 
scope for the peculiar richness that he managed to convey ; 
and the nineteenth-century dresses, where they appear, suit his 
style less well than Persian robes. None the less, Mr. Dulac’s 
moonlight scenes have no small beauty, and most of the plates 
achieve some sense of mystery. Poe must to some extent 
baffle any artist. To many people his chief characteristic lies 
in his mastery of words, of syllables even, and the amazing 
ingenuity of his wonderful rhythm. There the artist cannot 
be expected to enter. Nor could one wish him to enter fully 
into the melancholy spirit of Poe when it becomes morbid. 
And where an author with a teeming imagination has also 
such powers of expression the artist cannot add much. So it 
was a hard task that Mr. Dulac set himself, and the result 
is very creditable. 

If generations have blessed Grimm for giving to the world 
the folklore which he collected as well as “Grimm’s Law,” 
English people surely bless Miss Martineau and Mr. Sharpe 
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for their translations of the Fairy Tales (3). And when 
publishers produce a new edition it strikes one that their 
good action is made rather graceless by lack of any mention 
whatever of those to whom we owe so much. That is a fault 
which we often notice in books of this class, but the omission 
is seldom so glaring as in this case. It is a finely printed 
volume, with about two dozen full-page pictures by Mr. Noe] 
Pocock. One doubts if Ruskin could have accepted without 
raging indignation any reproductions of coloured pictures 
in the place of those whimsical wood-cuts of Cruikshank 
which he admired so emphatically. However, Ruskin is now 
vieux jeu, and Mr. Pocock’s efforts are very creditable, 
Possibly a small child might be alarmed by some of the more 
grotesque faces, but there is plenty of humour and the scenes 
are well thought out. For ourselves we should have preferred 
for Grimm a daintier style, but bright colours and bold figures 
have their merits. Now to the folklore of another con- 
tinent. The Folk-Tales of Bengal (4), collected by the Rev, 
Lal Behari Day, are reissued with thirty-two pictures by Mr, 
Warwick Goble. Those who have read these stories are aware 
of their curious beauty and interest, and know also that all of 
them are not particularly well fitted for young children (they 
can still read their Old Deccan Days). The illustrations are 
full of variety; the figures, human, animal, and divine, the jungle 
and the architecture, the bright sunlight and moonlight effects, 
are all well presented with a wealth of colour. Mr. Goble 
reminds one sometimes of M. Dulac and, in one picture, of 
Mr. Rackham, but his work has originality and it is well 
reproduced. All parts of the ancient world contribute some- 
thing to The Big Book of Fables (5) which Mr. Jerrold has 
compiled. It would have added interest if he had told us more 
of the sources on which he draws. Cowper’s “ The Raven” is 
almost the only fable directly acknowledged. We should 
have liked to know the authority for a hen which 
laid its golden eggs; surely a revolutionary usurper in a 
realm owned, by prescription at any rate, by the goose. 
However, it is a generous store of tales in prose and 
verse, each with its moral attached. Mr. Robinson’s 
pictures in black and white and in colour are decidedly 
clever. His is a practised hand, and he deals out his 
illustrations lavishly. Those in colour are good, and the 
black-and-white are still better. It is difficult to find a class 
for Mr. Maeterlinck’s eight essays which Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos has so carefully translated and presents under the title 
of Hours of Gladness (6). They comprise the two volumes 
of which the English titles are Life and Flowers and The 
Double Garden, together with another essay, Our City Gardens, 
which has appeared in the Daily Mail. This last essay is full 
of stimulating criticism and suggestions for our public 
gardens. The others, as many readers know, abound with 
imagination and insight into the lives of flowers and insects. 
Mr. Maeterlinck has extraordinarily graceful lines of 
thought, sometimes delicately sensuous, and broken again 
here and there by an abruptly startling idea. Mr. Detmold 


provides twenty coloured plates. In form they are 

designs or decorative panels rather than pictures. The 
g R: 

flowers are carefully drawn and _ beautifully coloured 


from a botanical point of view, without regard to proportion 
in size. Here a flower or a bee is magnified beyond life-size, 
as it might be in one of the artist’s wall-paper designs. 
There again the whole branch of a tree is brought within the 
page. It isa finely printed volume on excellent paper. 
Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer (7) is plainly of the right 
kind and period to attract Mr. Hugh Thomson. He has given 
us five-and-twenty coloured pictures and some pen-and-ink 
drawings full of his spontaneous humour and genial vivacity. 
One might criticise his Tony as being too youthful for one- 
and-twenty, but perhaps his face grew no older than the 
brains behind it. This will certainly be a most popular 
edition, as it fully deserves to be. There is no story in 
English fiction that we are readier to welcome in a handsome 
edition than Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth (8), 
for it is one of the best tales in the language. It gives 
delight to readers of all ages, though a very careful parent 
might prefer to read it out loud to young people and to skip a 
short passage or two of honest, plain-spoken description. It 
is an ideal book to read out loud, for it is splendidly picturesque 
and full of varying and exciting incident as well as humour 
and pathos; and, above all, it was written by a well-educated 


scholar. The Colloguies of Erasmus, since they are no longer 
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yead in schoola, are probably little read at all, and after them 
there is no better picture of Europe at the end of the four- 
teenth century than this romance of his birth and of his 
parents’ lives. Could anyone desire better travelling com- 
panions through Holland and France than Gerard and Denys, 
or a better description of life in Italy when Europe was about 
to be revolutionized by the printing press? Mr. Browne has 
illustrated the book competently if without any particular 
inspiration. The confession of Ghysbrecht yan Swieten is one 
of the best. There are also some small sketches on the printed 
pages. One may love Margaret and Gerard's parents and hate 
Ghysbrecht too well to care for anyone else’s ideals of them, 
but that isno reason why they should not be an added attrac- 
tion for the young people who are so happy as to read the 
book for the first time. Lorna Doone (9) also appears with 
sixteen drawings in colour by Mr. Christopher Clark. They 
are pretty and adeqaate, though they will not add much to 
the feelings of old admirers, who must be many. One still 
loves Lorna in spite of her tiresome habit of falling lifeless 
into the arms of her * girt Jan Ridd,” and for all his beefy 
complacency he was the masterpicce of Mr. Blackmore, and is 
redolent of the West Country and its moors. Another romance 
that we are glad to see rapidly promoted to the honour of a large 
illustrated edition, though full young, is Mr. Farnol’s The Broad 
Highway (10). Mr. C. E. Brock has painted twenty-four capital 
pictures of these men and women of Kent a hundred years 
ago. His black-and-white drawings used to satisfy, but now 
the taste is for colours, and here are the characters of Mr. 
Farnol’s excellent story, the reckless roué, the honest black- 
smith, and the gentleman-philosopher-blacksmith with the 
delightful woman whose identity Mr. Farnol thought that 
his hero could fail to recognize. Lastly, there is a classic of 
the nursery or of early schoolroom days, Black Beauty (11). 
Miss Sewell’s sentiment may seem a little thin and artificial 
nowadays, but this is a book which has done much to make 
a generation feel kindly towards animals, and one hopes its 
beneficence may continue. It is certainly the more attractive 
for Mr. Aldin’s pictures, though comedy rather than sentiment 
has given the best scope to his particular abilities. 





STORIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In any collection of stories for boys and girls it is noticeable 
that in the boys’ books, other than school stories, the adventure 
is generally found abroad. The writers and illustrators seem 
to ask themselves, ‘Quae caret ora cruore nostro? ” and those 
who are not satisfied without an answer have to invent a new 
region of the earth wherein their hero is the first white man 
to tread, There and elsewhere the authors generally spill a 
little blood, but they are sanely minded and do not allow the 
recollection of the tragedies of Roman or British heroes to 
deprive us of those happy endings which are essential in boys’ 
books if they are to be stimulating and popular. On the other 
hand, most of the girls still stay at home, as in all propriety 
they should. Their stories, if not confined to school life, still 
deal with family and home affairs. 

Mr. Herbert Strang’s writing-table seems to have attributes 
usually appropriated to the Magic Carpet. His story, The 
Air Patrol (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), 
takes us to the North-West Frontier of India, where there is 
excitement in plenty and fighting with treacherous natives 
of the hills. A flying machine, as may be gathered from the 
title, takes a prominent part. All ends happily, and comic 
relief is supplied by the conversations of a Babu, after Mr. 
Anstey’s famous model. The same author's The Motor Scout 
(same publishers and price) whirls us away to South America, 
Peru, and the Andes, where there is much semi-political 
fighting and adventure, in which a motor bicycle proves very 
useful. The humour of bigh-spirited Irishmen lightens the 
tale. The Private Aeroplane, by Captain Gillson (same 
publishers, 5s.), takes us to Africa, where, in the upper regions 
of the Nile, there are established a highly civilized native race 
and an enterprising American citizen who comes into violent 
contact with the young British officer hero——The title of A 
Boy of the Dominion, by Captain Brereton (Blackie and Son, 
5s.), bids us pack up andstart for Canada. An orphan hero of 
sixteen has a few pousds of capital and eventually inherits 
some property in England, but these advantages do not greatly 
affect this story of an emigrant, and the details of a family 
secret only add something to a plot which is not the main 
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thing. The book tells of success after a wild struggle against 
nature and human cunning——Mr. A. H. Miles has not 
invented a story, but collected in his In the Lion's Mouth 
(Stanley Paul, 5s.) a good-sized volume of short stories which 
should thrill a boy. They are drawn to a large extent from 
American writers and scenes, and tell of hair-breadth escapes 
from lions, other dangerous animals, and various “tight” 
places. 

Lady Gilbert writes for elder girls: indeed, except for the 
coloured pictures and the general atmosphere of cheerful 
innocence her Twin Sisters (by “Rosa Mulholland,” Blackie 
and Son, 6s.) might rank as an ordinary novel for dull, 
sophisticated grown-ups. Two orphans are thrown into the 
care of a well-meaning but very worldly woman living in 
Ireland. She shocks the stronger-minded twin by making it 
plain that they are to help her in her beneficent quest of 
“suitable” husbands for them. The story tells how they 
find what brings them happiness without the aid of their 
guardian’s scheming. There is plenty of outdoor life and 
something of Ireland's needs, for the heroine finds her 
vocation (and a most satisfactory lover) in helping to manage 
a fruit farm which is bringing prosperity to the neighbour- 
hood. There are several well-distinguished characters besides 
the sisters——In Miss Maude Leeson’s The Discretion of 
Decima (same publishers, 5s.), Decima is the tenth, nearly the 
youngest, and quite the most observant member of her family. 
She tells with an apparently practised pen an excellent story 
of her brothers and sisters and their neighbours. She helps 
them through many difficulties, and lends a useful hand in 
setting right at least two marriages. A Runaway Princess, 
by Dorothea Moore (Partridge and Co., 5s.), gives us a capital 
picture of a term at an English girls’ school; but the story 
has further scope and piquancy, for one of the girls is the 
attractive young sister of the reigning prince of a mid- 
European State. She has longed to get away from her stiff 
governess and her royal solitude, and finds by chance a girl 
lamenting that she has to go to school in England. She 
successfully assumes the girl's character and naturally finds 
much that she never expected at school. However, she 
behaves well till she has to go home again. 

For younger children Miss C. M. Cresswell provides in The 
Crown of the North and South (Mowbray and Co., 3s. 6d. net), 
ten stories pleasantly illustrated in colour by herself. ‘They 
are all of children or young people, and are adapted for the 
most part from history with a free hand as to scenes and 
conversations. From the classics she takes Iphigenia in Aulis 
and Tacitus’ account of the death of Britannicus. From 
English history she takes a story of the children of Charles I. 
From Italy she takes Dante and Beatrice. There are others 
from France and Germany, the Crusades, and ancient Egypt. 
Children will like the idea of reality in thecharacters. Little 
Wandering Gil (Birmingham: Cornish Bros., 5s. net) is the 
title of the first of several stories in which Miss H. M. Dixon 
mingles fairy tales and realism. The first part of the book 
consists of adventures of children with elves and other fairies. 
The last few stories are of children in a matter-of-fact world; 
one, indeed, is a schoolboys’ story. All are suitable enough 
for young children. It is “illustrated” by K. M. Rathbone 
and others, who seem to be clever photographers of children. 











ASIA AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Through Shén-Kan. By R. 8. Clark and A. de C. Sowerby. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 25s. net.)—The expedition undertaken by 
Mr. Clark, of New York, in 1908-9 has an interesting record 
in this volume, which is intended to be not only an account of 
travel, but also a contribution to science. Starting by rail 
from Peking, the expedition took the road westward from the 
terminus at Tai-yuan-fu towards the Yellow River. Then it 
turned southward along the river basin and again westward 
as far as Lan-chou, almost on the border of Tibet, and back 
by somewhat different roads. About two thousand miles in 
all were traversed through the provinces of Shansi, Shensi, 
and Kansu. Since the route was seldom out of touch with 
passable roads, and even telegraph wires, it may seem less 
adventurous than many, but the fact that the Indian surveyor 
(lent by the Survey of India) was murdered by Chinese natives 
when taking observations away from his party, proves that it was 
more than adventurous enough; no redress was ever made for 
the death of this British subject, The cold winter in the high 
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altitudes also tested the endurance of the travellers. 
The book is the composite work of members of the 
expedition and other experts, and well edited by Major 
Chepmell. The principal contributor is Mr. Sowerby, who 
acted as chief biologist, ornithologist, geologist, meteorologist, 
and sportsman, to say nothing of his capital contributions as 
photographer, including some excellent portraits of small 
animals. To him are also due some amateurish water- 
colour sketches. The story is made up from the diaries 
of members of the party, which sometimes separated for short 
periods. It gives a good account of intelligent travel among 
peoples who, three years ago at any rate, were almost entirely 
nnprogressive except so far as the efforts of missionary work 
could be traced; missioners are to be found at intervals 
throughout the country, and high tribute is paid to their 
devotion and self-sacrifice. The latter part of the book 
consists of records of observations taken and specimens col- 
lected. The rodents seem to have offered the most interesting 
field for investigation, and a few quite new examples were 
found, including a species of pole-cat. Parasites and other 
insects were the chief study of Captain Douglas, V.C., who was 
lent by the R.A.M.C. In the appendices are the notes of 
experts at home upon the novelties, e.g., Mr. Charles Rothschild 
writes upon Captuin Douglas’s new Siphonaptera. More to 
the taste of the unscientific reader will be Mr. Perey Brown's 
Picturesque Nepal (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.)—The author's 
working days are spent in the College of Art and the Museum 
at Calcutta. Naturally enough he longed to see the art and 
antiquities of Nepal in their own places, when isolated 
examples had stimulated his udmiration and curiosity. So does 
one feel after a visit to the Indian Museum in South Kensing- 
ton. The modern West is stretching out its hand even across 
the mountains that delay invasions of that wonderful 
scencry, and no time was to be lost. It will be realized 
that this book contains nothing of big-game hunting, the 
usual theme of visitors to Nepal. Nor does art monopolize so 
much space as might have been expected. The work is a brief 
study of the history of the people and an account of the chief 
buildings in Katmandu and the other towns which lie in the 
fertile Valley of Nepal. Mr. Brown brings out the salient 
features clearly; the old Newar people living side by side with 
their Gurkha conquerors, and the happy, tolerant combination 
of the Hindu and Buddhist religions. The old Newar arts 
have both influenced and been inspired by the arts of India to 
the south and of Tibet to the north. No one can say definitely 
whether the original ideas were brought into Nepal or emanated 
thence. Mr. Brown has no special gift of literary expression, 
but his matier is interesting, and three out of the four 
coloured illustrations are his own: they show his power of 
conveying the brilliant hues of the scenes. There are also 
many photographs of buildings and ornamentation. Much of 
this is most elaborate wood-carving crowded with symbolism, 
but the chief triumph of the Nepalese is to be found in their 
astonishing metal-work, from statues of life size to the 
miniature decoration of a temple lamp or ewer. 

South America. Painted by A. S. Forrest, described by 
W.H. Koebel. (Same publishers. 20s. net.)—It was bold 
to attempt to include the whole of South America in one 
volume of Messrs. Black’s series of descriptive books. 
Naturally the letterpress must be superficial, but so far as 
it goes it is all interesting. Mr. Koebel tries his best to 
impress his readers with the amazingly rapid advance of the 
Argentine, closely followed by Uruguay; and with the fine 
attributes of the Chilians and the enormous undeveloped 
possibilities of the rest of the continent, particularly perhaps 
of Paraguay and Colombia. It is disappointing to learn 
how little development has taken place in British Guiana, 
which hungrily awaits capital and enterprise. The history 
is lightly touched upon; the fascinating story of the 
Incas is very shortly told, and there is no speculation 
upon the earlier races or how they came there. Nor 
is the religion or irreligion of the peoples dealt with 
except in avery brief account of the Jesuits in Paraguay. 
It would have been interesting to hear the latest views not 
only upon the industrial advance, but on the effect of the 
prevalent immorality and gambling among the people of 
these parts in their new prosperity, and also upon the pro- 
spects of a Roman Catholic continent. Neither the author 
nor the artist seems to have faced the Horn, for there is no 
attempt to describe Patagonia, Tierra del Fucgo, or the 








Falkland Islands. However, a vast extent of coast and 
a considerable internal area are described. Mr. Forrest's 
seventy-five illustrations are above the average in boldness of 
drawing and picturesque colouring. They make upan alluring 
picture-book. There is also a useful sketch-map of the 
continent, 





SOME MORE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 


A Child’s Book of Warriors is a good example of that school, 
of which Mr. Kipling is the master, whose writers make 
history a pleasure to their readers. Beginning with Alexander 
at “ The Rock of Narsinga,” we have story after story of high 
adventure, sometimes of the spirit as well as of the sword, till 
the book ends with the tale of the discovery of the New 
World. We can go, with Mr. Canton for our guide, from 
England in the time of the Romans, into Gaul and Transyl- 
vania, Constantinople and Syria, and north again to Norway 
and Iceland, learning something by the way of bards and 
hermits, emperors and vikings. The chapter called “ The Two 
Charlemagnes” is one of the best, perhaps because of its 
attractive hero. “Seven feet he stood, in cross-gartered hose 
and high-laced boots—Frank fashion. His flaxen hair fell 
on his broad shoulders, and his soul looked out from a cheerful 
face and swift lively eyes.” Mr. Herbert Cole’s illustrations 
are good of their kind, but we wish that a few photographs of 
old pictures had been added, such as, for instance, one of the 
hermits of the desert, which, if not actually illustrating an 
episode in the book, would have added to its interest. 

Our Island Saints is a restful book. Miss Steedman tells 
the stories of the youth of twelve good men and women, 
beginning with St. Alban and ending with St. Hugh of 
Lincoln. Though we have here no very exciting adventures, 
there is plenty to interest thoughtful children who like to 
read something more of people, such as Edward the Confessor 
or Queen Margaret of Scotland, than is to be found in an 
ordinary history book. The illustrations in colour are by 
M.D. Spooner. The Mighty Army, by W. M. Letts, is another 
book on the same subject, but with a High Church bias, 
whereas the former is undogmatic in its teaching and there- 
fore, in our opinion, more suitable for children. The latter is 
printed on paper of a shade of brown, which is trying to Mr. 
Reid’s coloured illustrations and is not attractive in itself. 
Stories of Old isa book of national saints and heroes, such as 
St. George, Joan of Are, Peter the Great, &e. “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin” can never come amiss, but we cannot help 
wondering why Mr. Hoskyn put it into this book. The 
coloured full-page illustrations by L. Tennant are in queer 
geographical shapes, in which the patron saints are identified 
with their respective countries. 

A Nursery History of England, by Elizabeth O'Neil, is 
written in a style of which the simplicity is so studied as 
almost to defeat its own ends, as, for instance, when she calls 
St. Helena “a place with water all round.” Mr. Morrow’s 
pictures are admirable. He makes his characters live again 
for us, and even well-worn incidents appear fresh in the light 
of his imagination. 

In Bible Cities, of which the author remains anonymous, we 
have some fairly good pictures of the Holy Land, together 
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with long Scripture quotations and some descriptive writing 
somewhat in the style of a local guide-book. 

Mr. Gilbert says, in the preface to Robin Hood, that “J 
have used a fewof the best episodes related in the ballads, 
but I have also thought out other tales about Robin, and I 
have added incidents and events which have been invented, so 
as to give atruthful picture of the times in which he lived.” 
The result is excellent and makes an interesting and connected 
story, besides giving the reader an entertaining picture of life 
in the greenwood. The author might with advantage have 
left out such words as “unfree” and “unfriend,” but on 
the whole the style is good, and he has not made too 
exuberant a use of medieval language. Mr. Walter Crane 
in his full-page illustrations has avoided the most painful of 
the shades of the three-colour process, and his knowledge of 
design and costume is apparent in these examples of his 
work. 

Dr. G. MacDonald, who as the son of the author of 
Phantastes has no doubt a more intimate acquaintance with 
the ways of fairyland than most of us can lay claim to, has 
written a delightful if rather elaborate story called Trystie’s 
Quest, or Kit King of the Pigwidgeons. Two threads of 
elfin interest are cleverly interwoven with everyday life on 
a South of England sheep farm, of which the master and 
mistress are charming and cultivated people, who lead the 
“simple life” on principle. Their children are full of fun 
and imagination, and their talks with the old shepherd, their 
excursions among ordinary fairies (if we may use such an 
expression) and in the country of the ugly Pigwidgeons, are 
told with a precision of detail that young readers will enjoy: 
while older people will appreciate the allegory that is hidden 
among the adventures. Here and there are some attractive 
verses, of which this is a sample :— 

“ March and rise on chivalrous wing ! 
Birds will all muster to-day 
To clear the grim ramparts of cloud from the sky 
And make for the rainbow a way. 
March and rise on chivalrous wing! 
Soldiers and.fairies are we ; 
Wings are our ladders to scale walls on high, 
Hope is the maid we must free !” 
The end is a little tantalizing, for though the children are all 
satisfactorily accounted for, the fate of their wise old friend, 
Curdie the sheepdog, is left in doubt; but we must look forward 
to hearing all about him in another book, if Dr. MacDonald 
will fulfil the half-promise he makes us here. 

The Magic World is a collection of capital short stories, told 
with the sympathetic insight into a child’s mind that we have 
learnt to expect from E. Nesbit. The first one, called “ The 
Cat-Hood of Maurice,” is an amusing variation on the theme 
of “ Vice VersA,” with an excellent moral attached to it. There 
is much charm in the character of the little boy in “ Accidental 
Magic,” who might have been a prig, but who certainly was 
nothing of the sort. The scene of some of the stories is laid 
in fairyland, but, on the whole, we prefer those with everyday 
surroundings, as we can enjoy them without any thought of 
folklore comparisons. The book is illustrated in black and 
white by H. R. Millar and Spencer Pryse. 

Bee, by M. Anatole France, has been very well “ retold in 
English” by Mr. Peter Wright. It is a charming story, full 
of delicate fancy. Bee and her mother, the Duchess of the 
Clarides, George of the White Moor, their retainers, and a 
company of people of the underworld, are put before us by a 
practised bund, and we follow their adventures and share 
in their joys and sorrows with real interest. The worthy and 
simple dwarfs, over whose wonderful kingdom Bee reigned for 
atime as princess, are described in great detail, while the 
water sylphs who carried George down to their halls of crystal 
and porphyry, and who are of doubtful character, to say the 
least of it, are but lightly touched upon. After a long period 
of separation the human characters are happily united, and all 
ends in true fairy fashion. There are plenty of coloured illus- 
trations and a number of pretty little black-and-white marginal 
sketches by Mr. C. Robinson. 

Legends of Our Little Brothers is an excellent collection 
of “ fairylore of bird and beast.” Miss Lilian Gask knows 
how to adapt old and savage folk-tales in such a pleasant 
way that she can teach the good lesson of love for animals 
and consideration for their wants, without rousing the 
suspicions of the young reader as to her motives being 








anything but capital story-telling. There is plenty of variety 
in this book, as the legends come from all over the world. 
They are illustrated in black-and-white by Mr. Patten Wilson. 

Caravan Tales is another collection of adapted stories. 
Mr. Hornstein thought that Wilhelm Hauff’s German tales 
were too good to be imprisoned in a school book, and we feel 
sure that his readers will agree with him. They remind one 
of The Arabian Nights, but with a flavour of German 
mysticism that is not without charm. The story called 
“The Death Ship” is painfully gruesome, but the others are 
only legitimately exciting. Mr. Norman Anult’s full-page 
illustrations are pleasing and his colours well chosen. 

The Fairy of Old Spain, by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell, and The 
Twins of Tumbledowndreary, by Magdalene Horsfall, are 
pleasantly written stories of fairies and children. The 
former is a collection of tales, and only the one which gives 
its title to the volume is connected with Spain. 

The One-footed Fairy, The Broom Fairy, und The Deserted 
Lake are all nice, well-written stories, made up of familiar 
but none the less welcome ingredients, such as kind and simple 
mortals, several varieties of dragons, royal personages, and 
fairies in abundance. 

Bill the Minder, written and illustrated by W. Heath 
Robinson, is a large handsome volume. The style and the 
adventures seem ponderous to us, but the readers for whom it 
is intended may pass another judgment on it. 

In The Story of Heather May Wynne gives us the auto- 
biography of an Exmoor pony. The writing is lively and the 
story moves quickly, even if it is at times « little too senti- 
mental for ourtaste. It recalls Miss Sewell’s “ Black Beauty ” 
to the reader’s mind, for the horse heroes have many qualities 
and characteristics in common, even to being of the same 
colour. After many trying adventures, we leave the worthy 
Heather (presumably busy with a typewriter) among devoted 
and appreciative friends. 

Molly and Margaret was written, we are told in Mr. W. H. 
Hudson's introduction, by a little girl called Pat. Her short 
life and her literary power suggest comparisons with Pet 
Marjorie, though there are many differences between them 
besides those of time and place. The characters of the 
children and the grown-up people in this book are drawn 
with all a child’s directness of insight and love of minute 
definition, and the manner of writing is remarkably clever. 
There is no reference to the work of any older hand in the 
writing, but the careful balance of the story and the punctua- 
tion suggest a certain maturity of knowledge. Children will 
be delighted with adventures that may happen in an ordinary 
house and garden, while the older readers will be struck with 
little Pat’s sympathetic attitude to all her characters, and her 
ability to see things from several points of view. The illustra. 
tions are by T. Baines, junior. 

In The Capel Cousins Miss Bradby introduces us to a merry 
family of boys and girls. It is comparatively easy to make 
engaging young people appear natural, but she has succeeded 
in the more difficult task of creating a delightful father and 
mother, whom it would be a pleasure to meet in real life. The 
Bran Pie, edited by S. H. Hamer, is a collection of amusing 
and imaginative stories, some of which, at any rate, have 
appeared before. 

Little Pageant Plays for Children are simply written, with 
the object of easy production. The introduction suggests 
that folk songs and dances should be added at the discretion 
of the manager. Fairies, village people, and personified 
qualities are among the characters represented. The “ Little 
Women Play” is an adaptation which also might be acted 
without much trouble in regard to scenery and costume. The 
text seems bald when we think of the book, and its success 
would depend on good acting. 

Among the books for young children we would mention 
The Dutch Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins (Constable and Co., 
3s. 6d. net), and Stories to Tell to Children, by Sarah Cone 
Bryant (Harrap and Co., 5s. net.), as being above the average 
in interest. Only Pretendin’, by Mrs. Clayton Palmer (H. J. 
Drane, 3s. 6d.), and Christopher's Adventures in Goblin Land, 
by Janet S. Trail (W. P. Nimmo, Is. 6d.) are also good. The 
following Annuals are full of stories, rhymes, and pictures 
which will be the delight of small children: The Child's 
Empire Picture Annual, (R.T.S., 3s. 6d.), Blackie’s Children’s 
Annual (Blackie and Co., 3s. 6d.), The Jolly Book (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 2s. 6d.), The Wonder Book (Ward, Lock and 
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Co., 3s. 6d.). Miss Potter is as good as ever this year, and we 
need say no more than that. The Tule of Tommy Tod 
(F. Warne and Co., 1s. net) can take a well-deserved place 
alongside of “ Peter Rabbit.” 





OXFORD.* 

Oxrorp has lacked any work to correspond with Willis and 
Clark's Architectural History of Cambridge which Mr. Vallance 
has had in his mind in producing this splendid volume. The 
word “old” seems to be introduced into the title to excuse 
the omission of nineteenth-century work, such as Keble. In 
fact, Mr. Vallance says, “ No more than three among modern 
architectural compositions in Oxford are alluded to in terms 
approaching commendation, viz., Mr. Champneys’ Mansfield 
College, Mr. T. G. Jacksun’s High Street front of Brasenose, 
and Mr. Garnier’s Tower of Christ Church.” It would be 
absurd in a notice of this nature to write anything of the 
ancient glories of Oxford which are here described, but 
one may say of the author’s general views that he delights 
chiefly in any architecture which can claim to be English 
in style. He condemns the influence of Ruskin which 
resulted in so much Italian Gothic being built; he con- 
siders this as unnatural as the Italian Classic which it 
did so much to oust, and equally to be regretted. One is 
therefore not surprised at his dislike of the work of Street and 
Butterfield—the incongruity, for instance, of Balliol Chapel— 
but he might give them their due for revitalizing English 
architectural style. Even if the foundation on which they 
built was largely French, they added much native originality 
thereto. There are here many reproductions of Loggan’s 
views, as in Willis and Olark, and of the drawings of Turner 
and others. With the numerous and excellent photographs 
these illustrations are the feature which will make the book 
a joy to all, whether they care for the architectural history or 
not. There are also careful drawings of many details of 
decoration, plaster work, iron work, &c. Other famous build- 
ings beside the colleges themselves, St. Mary's, the Divinity 
Schools, and the Bodleian, are, of course, included, but the 
Radcliffe Camera receives little notice and the Sheldonian still 
less. At the end are illustrated chapters upon some of the 
best brasses which remain and upon the College arms. Mr. 
Vallance and Messrs. Batsford have done well by Oxford. 
Here is a royal gift-book. 





ROMANCE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Pioneers in Australasia, By Sir Harry Johnston. (Blackie 
and Sons. 6s.)—Sir Harry Johnston is continuing his series 
which deals with the pioneer work of the Empire. In this 
volume the history is comparatively short and the geographical 
extent is very wide, embracing Australia with Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Polynesia. Sir Harry tells us of the aboriginal 
populations, and of the coming of Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese 
explorers, besides the Englishmen, of whom Captain Cook and 
Dampier are the chief. He also gives the stories of Flinders and 
of the ‘Bounty’ mutiny. There are useful maps, some repro- 
ductions of eld prints, and coloured pictures by Mr. Alec Ball. 
Pioneers ia India. (Same author, publishers, and price.)— 
The companion volume upon India consists of a sketch of the 
long history of the Peninsula down to 1818, the series of invasions 
from Alexander onwards, and the explorations of missionaries 
and traders from Europe. He adds two chapters on the border 
states, Tibet, Baluchistan, &c. There are maps which show 
the changes that are described, pictures reproduced in black-and- 
white, and some coloured plates by Mr. E. Wallcousins. The 
Romance of India, Edited by H. Strang. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—On somewhat different lines is the 
volume which Mr. Strang has compiled from passages taken from 
many different works upon India. The whole makes a very read- 
able book. It has all the appearance of a book for young people, 
and should interest them greatly. But other people, too, might 
well realize here the wealth of English literature concerning India 
if they have te confoss that they have not read Orme and others 
of the writers quoted. Tho extract from Sir George Trevelyan’s 
“Cawnpore” only makes one wonder how an editor could with- 
stand the temptation to go on till he reprinted every word of that 
inimitable boek. ‘There are some spirited and highly coloured 
illustrations by Mr. W. R. 8. Stott. Any of these volumes, the 
compilation of Mr. Strang, or the more original works of Sir 
Harry Johnston, would be an instructive and interesting present 
for a boy. 

® The Old Colleges of Oxferé. By Aymer Vallance. London: B. T, Batsford. 
[£4 4s. net.) 











SCIENCE FOR ROYS. 

Mr. Cyril Hall has written a comprehensive and very attractive 
book under tho title of Wood and What We Make of It (Blackig 
and Son. 3s.6d.). The final chapters are not much more than the 
fairly familiar ones upon fret-saw work, model-boat making and 
so forth. These are preceded by one upon tools and their uso 
written in a more interesting manner than usual. But the first 
half of the book is above the average and out of the common. It 
describes the growth of wood and a tree’s anatomy, explaining in 
simple language the causes and results of such things as the 
grain. Then it tells us of forestry generally and the timber of 
the world with its principal uses. Some of these seem eternal, 
but others come and go: the hardwood for ships gives place 
to the soft wood upon which many newspapers now rely 
for paper. There are diagrams and photographs taken in 
various parts of the world.——Mr. Hall has another book 
called Conguests of Engineering (same publishers and price). 
It deals chiefly with bridges and tunnels, but also with break- 
waters, lighthouses, docks, and canals. A boy could learn here 
the immense difficulties which persevering science has overcome, 
and could get an idea of the individuality of some of the great 
works of engineers; for it is not only the period in the pro- 
gress of knowledge, but innumerable natural conditions that 
prevent one bridge, for instance, being like another in form or 
construction or difficulty of engineering. There are numerous 
photographs, some of imposing structures like the Tower Bridge, 
others that make one hold one’s breath to see the unfinished arms 
of a steel span stretching out to meet one another across some vast 
chasm. There are also diagrams and a map of the world which 
shows the shortening of routes by the Suez and Panama Canals. 
In The Boy’s Book of Aeroplanes (Grant Richards. 6s.) Mr. T. 
O’B. Hubbard and Mr. C. C. Turner explain the elementary prin 
ciples of flight and aerial conditions, They tell how aeroplanes 
are designed and built, and how people learn to fly and to 
navigate the air. Then they sketch the history of human 
flight from before the days of Leonardo da Vinci to the triumphs 
of the brothers Wright. Speculative chapters follow on the air- 
vessel in war and the air as a general highway for mankind. Mr. 
E. W. Twining contributes a chapter on model acroplanes, and 
there are plenty of photographs taken in different quarters of the 
world and some instructive diagrams. 











THREE PICTURE-BOOKS. 

A Book of Beggars. By W. Dacres Adams, (W. Heinemann. 
5s. net.)—Mr. Adams has drawn some capital black-and-white dogs 
engaged in barking at his full-page coloured illustrations of the 
beggars who come to town. These are humorous and pathetic, 
ranging from a crossing sweeper to a Lord Mayor appealing “to 
the citizens of London.” The political beggars, male and female, 
are quite amusing. Mr. Adams’ reminds one, at a distance, of some 
of Mr, William Nicholson’s powerful work. The originals seem to 
have been done chiefly in pastel. The dogree of caricature varies 
greatly, and in some is absent altogether, but each page is effective 
in one way or another. Mac. By Cecil Aldin. (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Mr, Aldin always draws 
with great vigour, and invests both his own art and his subjects 
with real character. Here he gives us scenes from the life of a 
youthful West Highland terrier. There are twenty-four delightful 
pictures of him varied by the introduction of two other dogs, his 
friends Pat and Peggy, to say nothing of a bloodhound puppy. 
Facing the pictures are Mac’s philosophical views on the various 
chances of life that are the subjects of the plates. Even the end- 
pieces show him in five positions which could scarcely be improved. 
Susan. By Lilian P. Hacker. (Same publishers. 5s. net.)— 
Susan is a fair-haired, bare-legged child who sings, sighs, skips, 
scowls, sleeps, and so on, through twelve very prettily drawn 
pictures with a verse describing the effects of her actions or 
emotions. Miss Hacker is evidently influenced by French art in 
her figures and by Japanese art in her composition, with very 
pleasing results, 














ANIMAL GIFT-BOOKS. 

White-Ear and Peter. By Neils Heiberg. Mlustrated by Cecil 
Aldin. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.)—An imaginative chronicle 
of the lives of a fox and a fox-terrier, which ends with a capital 
description of a hunting run, written from the point of view of 
the fox. Mr. Cecil Aldin’s drawings are full of spirit, and when 
Mr. Heiberg writes of ospreys and eagles as companions in the 
fox’s adventures by sea and land, children will discover some 
attractive unnatural history. 

Animal Secrets Told: A Book of Whys. 
jrearley. (Headley Brothers. 5s. net.)—The 
number of familiar animals and describes the particular func- 
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tions of different parts of their bodies—eyes, ears, teeth, feet, 
tails. In each case he gives the scientific reason for this or that 
property or capability, as, for instance, the power of directing 
hearing in the elephant’s huge ears, the balancing tail of the 
squirrel, the contracting pupil of the cat’s eye, and so on. A 
correspondent informs Mr. Brearley that astronomers occasionally 
treat their eyes with atropin during a total eclipse of the sun in 
order to be able to see more clearly with the enlarged pupil. 

The Adventures of Spider and Co. By S. H. Hamer. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—A shipwreck results in the introduction 
of a cat, a dog, and other domestic animals among African jungle 
people: pleasantly written nonsense illustrated in colour by Harry 
Rowntree. 

A Book of the Wilderness and Jungle. Edited by F. G. Aflalo. 
(Partridge and Co. 6s. net.)—-Mr. Aflalo has collected from 
yarious sources, including his own reminiscences, the files of 
sporting newspapers, and tales and anecdotes related by well- 
known big-game hunters, a large number of accounts of wild 
animals all over the world. Sometimes they are killed by, some- 
times they kill, their hunters; a few are merely observed by 
naturalists. There are some stirring pages in the book, which is 
illustrated in colour by Mr. E. F. Caldwell. 

The Life of an Elephant. By 8S. Eardley-Wilmot, K.C.LE. 
Illustrated by Iris Eardley-Wilmot. (E. Arnold. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—The charm of Sir 8. Eardley-Wilmot’s narrative of the typical 
life of an elephant is reinforced by Miss Iris Eardley-Wilmot’s 
vigorous and dainty sketches. The author knows his subject 
intimately, and makes his reader feel that he can interpret 
animal thoughts as an animal and not as a human being thinks 
them,. which is not a common achievement among writers of 
stories with animals as heroes. In addition to the pen-and-ink 
sketches there are some admirable photographs of Indian scenes, 
particularly one of a cobra poised in broad sunlight on a sandy 
plain. 

Nipping Bear. By H. L’Estrange Malone. Illustrated by 
Gordon Robinson. (A. and C. Black, 3s, 6d.)—Adventures of a 
child among forest animals, particularly a bear who tells the 
story of his life in a circus menagerie. As a gift-book it is a 
little uncomfortably full of texts and hymns. The illustrations 
are attractive. 

Baby Birds at Home. By Richard Kearton. With illustrations 
from photographs by Cherry and Grace Kearton. (Cassell and Co. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Kearton’s name sufficiently indicates the contents. 
The letterpress is intended for children, and is simple and effective : 
the reproductions from photographs are quite admirable, and range 
from young golden eagles in the eyrie to willow-wrens on an oak 
bough. There is no particular arrangement ; the first three birds 
in the book are the jay, cuckoo, and yellow-hammer, and the last 
three the stockdove, reed bunting, and dipper. It would have 
been better to have kept to some kind of classification ; and why, 
when other common birds are not mentioned, include a description 
of a blue-headed wagtail? Of the many photographs, we prefer 
the plain to the coloured, 

The Circling Year. By W. Percival Westell, D.Sc. With illus- 
trations by C. F. Newall. (T. Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.)—Dr. 
Westell takes his readers for rambles through country places and 
by the sea-shore, and points out the different birds, beasts, and 
flowers to be seen in the four seasons of the year. There is a good 
chapter of “ Rambles under the Stars,” with a clear diagram of 
the northern sky, and talk of bats, glow-worms, and the Bears 
The coloured illustrations are simple and good. 








SOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF VERSE. 

Our Nursery Rhyme Book. (Herbert and Daniel. 5s. net.)—The 
preface tells us that Lotty and Frank Littlewood, aged three and 
six respectively, chose their favourite rhymes for this book, and 
were, in fact, the editors. We congratulate them on their good 
taste, and we feel sure that other children will call this a 
“sensible ” collection of verses, riddles, and games. Some of them 
are well known, while others, such as the lines beginning— 

“Three young rats with black felt hats,” 
are an agreeable addition to our usual repertory. The book is 
prettily illustrated by H. C. Appleton. A Child’s Book of Verses, 
illustrated by J. W. Willcox Smith (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d. net), 
is an anthology for older children, in which we find poems by 
Blake, Coleridge, Tennyson, and many other writers.——A Child’s 
Day, by W. de la Mare, pictures by C. and W. Cadby (Constable 
and Co., 5s. net), is an attractive book, printed on grey paper, with 
black-and-white illustrations, whose soft outlines compare agree- 
ably with the striking colours we are accustomed to in picture 
books. Children will like the verses, in which everyday things 
are described with a pleasant touch of fancy. Kensington 
Rhymes, by C. Mackenzie, illustrated by J. R. Monsell (M. Secker, 








5s. net), is a book of verses on such subjects as “Our Square,” 
“The Dancing Class,” “ My Sister at a Party,” from the point of 
view of a lively little boy. “To Knowledge” might be added 
to the title of Roundabout Ways. Verses by F. Wolfe, pictures 
by P. A. Staynes (Sidgwick and Jackson, 3s. 6d.) It is clever, 
but we are afraid that it is hardly spontaneous enough to please 
children very much. Mind Your Own Buzziness, illustrated by 
G. James (Siegle, Hill and Co. 2s. 6d. net), is also instructive, 
and tells the story of a beehive in simple verses. Stuart’s 
Twins, written and illustrated by May Maulliner (Bickers and 
Son, 7s. 6d. net), is an amusing jingle of absurd adventures. 

















GIFT BOOKS FOR BABIES. 

The Little One’s Own Wood Block (8.P.C.K., 2s. 6d. net) is per- 
haps more of a toy than a book, but whether its proper home is a 
cupboard or a shelf it will be a welcome plaything, with its bright 
and attractive pictures of familiar objects. “Dean’s Rag 
Books” are a never-ending joy to a baby, and this year several 
new ones have been added to the series. All Sorts of Things aud 

{itty Kats, at 6d.; Pussy Cats A B C and Mother Goose Rhymes, 
at ls.; Tiny Mites A B C and Bo Peep’s Rhyme Book, at 2s. ; The 
House that Jack Built, 2s, 6d.; The Funny A B C, 3s. 6d., which is 
“a long way after” Mr. Lear’s “ Nonsense Alphabets”; and another 
Mother Goose at 6s. Two long strips about six inches wide 
of Trains and Mother Goose’s Visitors at 1s. might be made 
into a brilliant nursery decoration. 

Mrs. Herbert Strang is the editor, and Miss Millicent Sowerby 
the illustrator, of a series published by Messrs. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton called Baby’s Books (6d.). They are 
intended to pave the way to learning in an agreeable manner, 
beginning with pictures, and going on to nursery rhymes and 
stories, and ending with some easy spelling. The Maisie 
Daisie Book and The Georgie Porgie Book (T. Nelson and Sons, 
1s.) consist of pretty pictures and rhymes about familiar 
things, while in The History of the Hoppers (W. and R. Chambers, 
3s. 6d. net) B. and N. Parker take us to Australia, to make merry 
in the company of kangaroos, Dog Dingo, wallabies, and other 
strange creatures, The Peek-a-Boo’s Holiday (Henry Frowde 
and Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.) is what we might expect 
from a previous acquaintance with these queer and cheerful 
people. Kaptain Kiddo and Puppo, written by Margaret G. 
Hays and pictured by Grace G. Wiederseim (W.and R. Chambers, 
3s. 6d. net), is of rather unwieldy oblong shape, but full of funny, 
brightly coloured pictures. The “reading” part is in baby 
American dialect, and a little practice will be needed for reading 
it aloud with a suitably dramatic emphasis, 




















Christmas. By Clement A. Miles. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Miles has given to his book the appearance of a most 
suitable Christmas present. At the same time it is full of learned 
research, as may be gathered at once from the excellent biblio- 
graphy, which shows that he has made much study of the work of 
early writers, historical and theological, and has kept up-to-date 
his reading of modern students such as Dr. Frazer. We cannot 
here criticize the deductions that Mr. Miles draws: it must 
suffice to describe the book. The opening chapters give an 
account of the growth of the Christian feast; how the festival 
of the birth superseded heathen celebrations and the older 
festival of the baptism of our Lord through the decisions of 
councils and the edicts of Christian rulers. The three names, 
Christmas, Noel, and Yule, are discussed with the implications 
of their meanings. The greater part of the book is then devoted 
to pagan survivals which can be traced in every part of the 
world. Though many an average reader will be surprised 
and possibly shocked at some points, Mr. Miles must be cleared of 
any suspicion of hankering after far-fetched, ingenious connexions : 
he does not fall under the temptation, which besets so many writers 
on kindred subjects, to startle the conventional reader at any cost. 
The winter festivals of the world offer an apparently inexhaustible 
field for research. From the day when the sun begins to rise 
earlier, that is, roughly speaking, our Christmastide, until some 
three weeks later, there have been almost universal celebrations 
of the turn of the year, or of indoor feasting when outdoor work 
was least possible. We are taken through these days and given 
the legends, Christian or pagan, or both in combination, around 
Christmas Day, the Holy Innocents’ Day, New Year’s Day, the 
Epiphany and Candlemas. There are numerous half-tone illus- 
trations from old pictures, and four coloured plates of sacred 
pictures. Mr. Miles has chosen such masters as Pesellino and 
Masaccio, rather than those who are already universally known 
by the reproduction of their altar-pieces and other pictures. 

The Story of Rome. By Mary Macgregor. (T.C. and E. C. Jack. 





73. 6d. net.)—The period covered by this history is from the 
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earliest days, i.e., the legendary coming of Aeneas, until the time 
of Augustus. It is intended to be a first introduction to Roman 
history, and is composed of incidents picked out for their picturesque 
effect. The result is that an undue proportion of space is given to 
the early legends. No attempt is made to combine cause and 
effect, and there ia no map or means whereby the direction 
of wars of expansion or the extent of the conquests would 
be impressed upon a child. Most children in the hands of a 
teacher who knows his or her business can assimilate some 
historical idea beyond mere incident. The illustrations are for 
the most part bright in colour and rather crude. Here again 
children, we believe, are impressed by reality such as might so 
easily be given to them nowadays by the reproduction of portraits 
and of photographs of real places. However, we hope that it will 
lead many children to take an interest in the Roman people. 

A History ef France. By H. E. Marshall. (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Marshall gives pic- 
turesque incidents which will catch the attention of a child, but 
she also has an historical sense. She binds together her hundred 
short chapters so cleverly that she gives a really consecutive history 
of great interest. After glancing at the appearances of the Gauls 
in European history down to the failure of Vercingetorix, and 
briefly recording Attila’s coming, she brings Clovis, the Rois 
Yainéants, and Charles Martel upon the scene. From Charlemagne 
onward the kings of France form the thread on which the story 
hangs, but the condition of the people and the foreign wars and 
policies are carefully indicated throughout. One is not surprised 
that Henri IV. should be put forward as a favourite hero, but the 
general fairness of the author to parties at home and enemies 
abroad is remarkable. The book ends with the establishment of 
the Third Republic and a paragraph of which the final words are 
“Vive l’Bntente Cordiale!” It is illustrated -by sixteen colour 
plates by A. C. Michael, which are well chosen as to scenes, and as 
pictures are above the average. Unfortunately the disadvantages 
of reproduction are enhanced by a vivid green border-line to each 
plate. There are also maps of France under Charlemagne and 
of Europe in Napoleon’s day. Children could not do better than 
found upon this work a knowledge of French history. 

Romance and Legend of Chivalry. By A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 
(Gresham Publishing Co. 7s. 64. net.)—The opening portion, 
about one-third, of this book gives us a sketch of the history of 
romance as it grew in prose and verse until it gave way to pastoral 
poetry and the beginnings of the modern novel. Then follow 
more partieular accounts of the legendary and historical ballads 
which grew up round the three great centres, Arthur and the 
Round Table, Charlemagne, and, closely connected with Charle- 
magne, Roland and Oliver. Next there is the Spanish School 
whose works filled the shelves of Don Quixote. The remainder of 
the book eonsists of sixteen Arthurian or other romances told in 
English prose. The volume is plentifully illustrated by reproduc- 
tions in colour and monochrome, chiefly of well-known pictures 
representing incidents of the stories or of chivalry generally. 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. (C, H. Kelly. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—tThe Rev. E. J. B. Kirtlan has taken this Arthurian legend from 
the Cotton MS. of 1360 in the British Museum, and has transcribed 
it in dignified modern English with a very few archaisms of 
language. It was well worth while making this excellent story 
so accessibla Mr. Kirtlan adds an interesting introduction, 
giving an outline of what is known about the Arthurian 
romances, and in particular of the legends which grew up round 
Sir Gawain, who was scarcely given his due by Malory and 
Tennyson. Mr. Frederic Lawrenco supplies a scene in black and 
white as a decorative frontispiece. In connexion with these two 
volumes we may also welcome a new edition of the late Sir James 
Knowles's The Legends of King Arthur and his Knights (F. Warne 
and Co., 63, net). It is illustrated in colour and monochrome by 
Mr. Lancelot Speed. 

The Book of the Fire Brigade. By A. L. Haydon. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 3s. 6d.)—The London Fire Brigade, the older Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade under its latest name, is naturally the chief of all 
brigades, and fills the principal place in this volume. Nothing 
could be more thrilling to the street passenger than to see and 
hear an engine tearing through the traffic, with the peculiar 
yells of the man beside the driver; a motor engine with a bell 
may be more efficient but less exciting. There are plenty of 
kindred thrills to be found in reading this book, and serious 
information teo. There are stories of heroes and particularly 
pleasing tales of Fire Brigade dogs. As to the information, how 
many people remember now that, like other good works, this 
organized defence began as private enterprise, or know that there 
is still at least one country town where the fire brigade is the 
concern of the insurance companies working in the neighbour- 
hood, or even that the London Salvage Corps is not yet under 
the heel of any statutory authority? ‘I'he volunteer brigades of 
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the country are not neglected, and though the serious history 
begins from the date of the Tooley Street fire, the author takes us 
back to the great fire of London, and even to the cohortes vigilum 
whom Augustus established as the police and firemen of Roma 
There are also comparisons with foreign institutions, such as the 
latest floating engines of New York. 

Carriages and Coaches. By Ralph Straus. (Martin Secker. 
18s, net.)—When a hansom cab has found a place in a Londog 
museum it is time for comprehensive literature to grow up around 
horse-drawn vehicles. Mr. Straus begins with the solid, rounded 
trunk which laboriously did duty for wheels and axle: he traceg 
the development of the chariot in different lands as it can be seen 
on ancient carvings or coins. The story becomes much fuller at 
the time of the coaching days in England, the heyday of the 
whip. There is a chapter on the sedan chair: the author seems 
to be unaware that one is still in uso at Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge, and another—until lately at any rate—at Hampton Court, 
Mr. Straus has collected a great deal of quotation from all quarters 
to swell out his letterpress. Most of it is apposite and 
interesting, but the most attractive merit of the book lies in the 
illustrations, which are reproduced from a variety of sources, such 
as a medal of Agrippina, an early illuminated MS., and old prints, 
down toa photograph of the Coronation coach. 

Motor Cars and their Story. By F. A. Talbot. (Cassell and 
Co. 21s. net.)—The title of this stout volume and the frontis- 
piece give the impression that it is a gift-book for boys. Asa 
matter of fact it is a comprehensive “popular” treatise upon 
petrol-driven cars, in which few people of any age could fail te 
find plenty of instruction. Electric cars are also described, but 
the steam car of to-day is excluded. Mr. Talbot gives us the 
early history and development of cars down to the present day: 
there are technical chapters on the various forms of mechanism 
of all the parts of a car, and chapters on the use of the motor 
car in commerce and in war. Descriptions of racing and touring 
provide some lighter reading. It is illustrated with many capital 
photographs. 

The Boy’s Own Book of Pets and Hobbies. (R.T.S. 4s. 6d net.) 
—Children’s pets as well as their owners should be the happier if 
the first part of this stout volume is well studied, for it gives 
useful hints as to how many kinds of birds and beasts should best 
be acquired and treated. The book also provides useful instruc- 
tion, not so deep as to bewilder, for the would-be collectors of 
inanimate objects such as coins, stamps, &c., and, further, some 
stimulating guidance into the mysteries of such arts and crafts 
as photography, carving, and others. 

A Book of Discovery. By M. B. Synge. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 
7s. 6d. net.)—What might be called a history of the world from 
one point of view is set out here in simple language. The early 
ideas of the geography of the world are explained, and we pass 
on to the classical travellers such as Herodotus, Alexander, and 
Caesar, and the topographists Ptolemy and Pliny. Then follow 
the movements of the Vikings, the early pilgrims and their 
contemporaries, until we come to the explorations which were 
chronicled in languages still spoken; the travels of Marco Polo, 
Prince Henry, Columbus and the other bold spirits who crossed 
the Atlantic to North and South America; Cook and others who 
took the Southern Seas for the sphere of their adventures. Africa 
is mainly the scene of the exploits of those two men, Livingstone 
and Stanley, who but for persevering endurance had probably no 
single characteristic in common. At the last come the regions ot 
which we still know so little, Tibet (we notice that the author 
disregards Mr. Savage Landor) and the North and South Poles. 
The book is thus full of interest and stimulus to adventure. It 
is profusely illustrated with portraits and scenes taken from all 
kinds of sources. To older readers perhaps the most interesting 
reproductions will be those of the old maps, figured and plain, 
from the earliest rudiments of cartography. 

Chatterboz, 1912. (Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. 3s.; cloth 
5s.)—This venerable children’s magazine keeps up its old traditions 
without lagging behind the times in snch matters as coloured 
illustrations. There is a serial schoolboy story and other fiction, 
chiefly adventurous, many instructive articles and puzzle columns. 
It is copiously illustrated with plain and coloured pictures. 
Sunday, 1912. (Samo publishers and price.)—The literature 
specially provided for the Sunday reading of children a generation 
or two ago was not so light and attractive as this. There is a 
serial story of Canadian settlement and warfare in the seventcenth 
century, and much other jam to ease the swallowing of the moral 
and religious pills, which indeed are not devoid of their own 
attractive simplicity. Young England. (The Pilgrim Press. 
5s.)\—This is another old-established annual for rather older 
children than the readers of Chatterbor. It contains the usual 
fiction and instructive articles. Our Empire. (S. P. C. K 
2s. 6d.)—A new rival appears here, as the 1912 volume is the first 
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It is more particularly intended for Sunday-school children, but 
promises plenty of secular attraction. Chums, 1912, (Cassell 
and Co. 8s.)—This penny weekly paper makes up a large annual 
yolume in which fiction for boys predominates. Cassell’s 
Annual (same publishers, 3s. 6d.) is for younger children. Dolls 
and comic animals are the chief characters, with stories and 
illustrations. 

The Sunday at Home, 1911-12. (R.T.S. 7s. 6d.)—The annual 
yolume of this periodical runs to nearly a thousand copiously 
illustrated pages. There is plenty of fiction and articles chiefly 
of a religious tendency. The latter display an impartial unde- 
nominationalism, and describe the work or leaders of many 
Protestant bodies without bias. 

Herbert Strang’s Annual. (H. Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
bs. net.)—This is another of the popular collections of exciting 
stories and instructive articles on such subjects as, for example, 
lightships and torpedoes. It has a large number of illustrations 
in black and white and in colour. Some are decidedly crude, but 
the most finished are by Cyrus Cuneo and Mr. C. E. Brock, whose 
work is always good. 

Poems of Passion and Pleasure. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. (Gay 
and Hancock. 15s. net.) —Mrs. Wilcox has, we believe, a great vogue 
among feminine readers on both sides of the Atlantic, and there 
will be many purchasers to welcome this sumptuous edition of some 
of her prolific work. It would be useless and unduly harsh to address 
to her one of her own lines, “No one will grieve because your 
lips are dumb,” but it does strike an unromantic male critic that 
her success is simply a result of taking obvious and often quite 
wholesome moralisations and overlaying them with a verbose 
sentimentality which is sometimes thin and sometimes (what is 
worse) luscious. Mr. Dudley Tennant has caught the spirit in 
his illustrations. The frontispiece recalls Mr. Goetze’s worst 
“shockers”: the other pictures have some fine lines and bold 
splashes of colour, as in his blazing flames of passion, but they 
give the general impression of playing down to a sickly taste 
rather than being expressions of any sound force or art. 

Hardy Perennials and Herbaceous Borders. By Walter P. 
Wright. (Headley Brothers. 12s. 6d. net.)—A finely and profusely 
illustrated volume, with coloured plates from paintings and photo- 
graphs. It is mainly intended for amateurs, so far as the cultural 
directions go; the froth of the cuckoo-spit, for instance, is duly 
explained, and gardeners are advised, if they can overcome “ the 
first natural feeling of repulsion,” to draw the fingers over the 
froth, and thus “‘ destroy the insect beneath by pressure.” ‘Squash’ 
isa shorter word. Mr. Wright knows his audience, but he is for 

all that thoroughly practical. He writes hopefully of the possibility 
of establishing hollyhocks as fungus-free garden plants, mainly 
by extra care with strong seedlings, spraying, sunlight, and 
ventilation. 








Angélique. By Constance Elizabeth Maud. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.)—The curious illusion of thinking in French and speaking 
in English which this writer has the faculty of conveying to her 
readers, is here carried out with much vivacity. “ Le P’tit Chou,” 
as Angélique is generally called, is one of “the merriest babes we 
ever spent an hour’s talk withal” in a book, but some of the 
victims of her amusing volubility would not have finished our 
adapted quotation by adding, “within the limits of becoming 
mirth.” She makes zealous researches into such subjects as the 
marchande de choux finding babies among the cabbage leaves, and 
the ages of her grown-up friends. Her quotations from the talk of 
the concierge,with which she often holds her own when the laughing 
grown-ups try to baffle her keen wits, are terribly and strikingly apt. 
We see her in her Parisian home, sharing in many grown-up 
amusements, in the country, at the seaside, and, last of all, on a 
visit to London. Here we are shown the contrast between the 
lives of English and French children ; and though we must think 
our own early hours and simple food best, there is much to be said 
for the French plan, which allows busy professional men to see 
more of their children than is easily possible in England. The 
episode of the “ Bains de Mer” is delightful, and the attitude of 
the Scotch maidservant towards hotel life will appeal irresistibly to 
people who know what it is to travel with an uncompromising 
attendant. The grown-up characters of both nations are nearly 
as attractive as the children, and we shall hope to hear more of 
them all, and learn how Angélique likes going to classes and trying 
to be a “ grande demoiselle.” 

Miss Netherby’s Niece. By Alice M. Chesterton. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 3s. 6d.)—This book begins with an account of a prize dis- 
tribution party at a London high school for girls, but it is 
chiefly concerned with the busy life led by a cheerful family 
living in the country. Here the heroine learns all the domestic 
arts under the guidance of a knowledgeable uncle and aunt and 

some energetic cousins. They are a hard-working set of pbople 


but in short intervals of leisure they manage to find time for a few 
other things, and several of the party are married by the end of 
the story. Miss Chesterton’s style is lively, and her characters 
are well defined, and altogether this is a book that should be 
welcome to the schoolgirls for whom it is intended. It has some 
brightly coloured full-page illustrations. 

The Rose Fairy Book. Edited by Mrs. Herbert Strang. (Henry 
Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—There is no original 
work in these stories, which are a very good selection, including 
some of the best-known favourites. Several are from Grimm, but 
the only acknowledgments made are to Perrault and Mme. do 
Villeneuve. There is one Indian story, and two or three como 
from the Arabian Nights. They are plentifully illustrated in 
colour and in black and white by Lilian A. Govey. 

Bartolozzi. (W. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. net.)—In this volume of 
his series of “The Engravers of England” the publisher gives us 
nineteen reproductions of stipple engravings by Bartolozzi with 
some more by J. R. Smith and others, making sixty-four in all. 
The volume makes a pleasant gallery, recalling familiar pictures 
and engravings, so long as one does not compare these reproduc- 
tions with the original engravings. There is a short introduction 
concerning these engravers and their art, presumably by Mr. Hind, 
who edits the series, 

Camp-jire Tales. Illustrated by Edwin Noble. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 6s. net.)\—The hunters of big game write books for their 
friends and for one another; extracts from their works, describing 
particularly exciting adventures are here collected for their sons, 
nephews, and grandsons. The book gives short accounts of 
desperate moments in the lives of past explorers such as Sir 
Samuel Baker, and of more recent mighty hunters, Mr. E. N. 
Buxton, Mr. Selous, and Mr. Roosevelt for example. A few moro 
are contributed anonymously. Mr. Noble’s blood-curdling pictures 
are a little crude here and there. 

New Epirions.—Messrs. Constable and Co. have reprinted three 
of Dickens’s short stories at 1s. each net. They are excellently 
got up and well illustrated, and will probably be new to the 
younger generation of readers, for they were originally published 
in magazines. The Story of Captain Richard Doubledick is a vivid 
and affecting picture of war and its consequences. The Trial of 
William Tinkling and Captain Boldheart are delightful children’s 
books. From the same publishers and at the same price come 
The Golden Touch, The Gorgon’s Head, The Paradise of Child 
and The Three Golden Apples, reprinted from Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book for Boys and Girls.” Tanglewood 
Tales and Lorna Doone have been abridged by W. D. Fordyce 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1s. each), though the advantage of 
such curtailment is more than doubtful. Gulliver’s Travels to 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag, illustrated by P. A. Staynes (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 6s. net), is eminently suitable for a child’s gift book —— 
Little Women, illustrated by Harold Copping (R. T. 8., 7s. 6d. net), 
is a handsome volume bound in white and gold.——The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. (Gay and Hancock. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin tells us that this is a reprint of her first book. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin (J. M. Dent and Sons, 23. 6d. net) 
is a pretty little volume, illustrated by M. W. Tarrant. 
Cambridge and its Story, by C. W. Stubbs, D.D., late Bishop of 
Truro, illustrated by Herbert Railton; Ozford and its Story, by 
Cecil Headlam, illustrated by Herbert Railton (J. M. Dent and 
Sons. 10s. 6d. net each.) 
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WILLIAM THE SILENT. 
William the Silent. By J. C. Squire. (Methuen and Co. 10s, 6d. 
net.)—It is a pleasure in these days when historical hackwork is 
one of the staples of the literary market, to come upon so excellent 
a book as this volume of Mr. Squire’s. His subject is one of which 
it is probably impossible to say anything really new at the present 
time. The effort to whitewash Philip the Second has been made 
and failed, and it would require a hardihood even greater than that 
of the most modern historian to attempt the same office for the Duke 
of Alva. William, too, has long since emerged from the shadow of 
his most inappropriate nickname as one of the greatest and most 
lovable heroes of modern Europe, and the glory of Egmont’s death 
has ceased to blind critics to his weakness and stupidity. 
could not long outlive the gigantic work of Motley, and Mr, 
Squire has wisely realized that he could do no more than follow 
accepted lines. His success demonstrates the refreshing truth 
that a good subject can always produce a good book if it is 
handled by a worthy writer. Some little novelty there is in tho 
The Calendars of State Papers have furnished 
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penetrating study of William which is perhaps the best of all 
those spirited and luminous works which constitute his contribution 
to the cause of freedom. These papers Mr. Squire has used, and he 
has also drawn from the contemporary chronicle of sturdy Roger 
Williams, whose rough, quaint speech and homely humour enliven 
many a page of the volume, and make the reader wonder why his 
work (which is surely not entirely untrustworthy) should have 
been so little used by former historians. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. 
Squire’s use of his material is excellent. The book is well 
planned and written in a style that has both ease and distinction, 
and it is permeated besides with that indefinable spice of person- 
ality which makes it a book instead of a mere compilation. 








IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY. 

In the Courts of Memory. By Mme. De Hegermann-Linden- 
crone. (Harper and Brothers. 12s. 6d. net.)—There will always be 
a certain indefinable pleasure in reading gossip, more or less 
intimate, concerning those whom the world calls great: it may 
not be a pleasure of a very high order, or a very worthy feeling, 
but at least it is universal ; and to this feeling a book such as this 
will make appeal. In the years from 1858 to 1875, Mme. De 
Hegermann-Lindencrone did undoubtedly know everyone “ worth 
knowing.” She stayed long weeks with the Emperor Napoleon III, 
she danced with the Prince of Wales and acted charades with 
Metternich ; and, almost every day, found time for a long, detailed, 
gossiping letter to her mother. These letters have now been 
published, and are a cleverly written record of long conversations, 
of compliment and excitement, of balls and picnics, of the Empire 
and the Commune. That they are attractive reading cannot be 
denied; whether it is wise or worthy to make them public 
property is another matter. 








Farm Buildings for Landowners, Agents, and Tenants. By 
Charles Edward Curtis. (Vinton and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
thoroughly practical little book, which should be of service to 
landowners and agents who want details of cost and construction 
of various appurtenances of a farm or small holding without the 
necessity of referring to an architect or a builder. Stalls, cow- 
byres, rain-tanks, pigsties, details of doors, flooring, drainage, and 
so on are dealt with in some 140 pages. Dairies are excluded, as 
belonging preperly to separate blocks of buildings apart from the 
farmyard and the possible contamination of milk. 


GIFTS for EVERYONE 


A unique gift—an art Portfolio of Plates (not a book). 
CANADIAN PICTURES. 36 plates in colour 


illustrating Canadian Life and Scenery. Reproduced from Original Draw- 
ings by HAROLD COPPING. With Descriptive Letterpress by E. P. 
WEAVER, Enclosed in strong Decorative cloth Portfolio, size 15} by 11g 
agg Surface of Pictures, about 8} by 5} inches, 2ls. net (by post 
2ls. 10d.) 

The Pall Mali Gasette says:—‘‘ The whole collection of pictures constitutes an 
admirably complete, as well aga finely artistic, epitome of the Canada of to-day, 
and for anyoue whe knows the Dominion we cin hardly imagine a more 
acceptable gift.” 

The Studio says :—‘‘ The publishers are to be congratulated upon the very 
artistic produetion.” 

The Sphere saye:—'‘Mr. Copping has made an ideal gift-book from an 
English to a Canadian friend.” 

The Queen says :—*‘ It is an excellent collection of pictures.” 

The Canadion Gaseite says:—‘‘ Miss Weaver's descriptive letterpress is 
admirable.” 


LITTLE WOMEN. by LOUISA M. ALCOTT. NEW 
PRESENTATION EDITION. With eight illustrations in colour by 
HAROLD COPPING. A beautiful presentation edition, printed in demy 
quarto, bound iu handsome white cloth gilt, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net (by 
post 8s. 1d.) 

The Standard says :—“ Mr. Copping’s coloured pictures are well in the spirit 
of this charming story.” 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by FLORA 


KLICKMANN. 768 pages of stories and other interesting reading, 
artistically illustrated. Cloth gilt, 83. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by G. A. 


HUTCHISON. 832 pages of stories, eye-opening papers, idle-haund em- 
ploying articles, with splendid coloured plates. Cloth gilt, 8s, 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF INDOOR 
GAMES AN® RECREATIONS. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. With 
five plates of games and over 800 illustrations. Large medium 8vo., 
handsome cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s.) 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK OF PETS AND 
HOBBIES. Edited by MORLEY ADAMS. With Four Coloured Plates 
and 600 other Pictures, Large medium 8vo, handsome cloth gilt, 4s. 6.1, 


net (by post 5s.). 
THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE 
272 pages. 125 Delishtful 


ANNUAL. A fine crown quarto volume. 

Stories and Bhyames in ome jauguage. 40 coloured illustrations, and 
upwards of 180 Black-aud-White pictures. In attractive picture 
cover, 3s, 6d, 








Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
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From CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 


OUR BOOK OF MEMORIES: 1884-1919. 
Letters from JUSTIN McCARTHY to Mrs. CAMPBELL 
PRAED. With Photogravure Portrait and 9 other Plates 
12s. 6d. net. 


AT PRIOR PARK. And other Papers 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 6 Illustrations. 6s, 


ESSAYS IN FRESCO. 
By EDWARD McCURDY. 5s. net. A collection of papers 
dealing with Conradin, Richard Coeur de Lion, Enzio, James L 
of Scotland, and other figures in the great pageant of 
medigvalism. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE, 
By RALPH NEVILL. With 28 Plates in Colour and Black. 
and-White. 12s, 6d. net. 


LONDON CLUBS: Their History and 
Treasures. By RALPH NEVILL. With Illustrations 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK. 
By C. E. JERNINGHAM and LEWIS BETTANY. With 
Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FAVOURITES OF LOUIS XIV. 
By LE PETIT HOMME ROUGE, Author of “The Court of 
the Tuileries.” 7s. 6d. net. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
**An Inland Voyage” and ** Travels with a Donkey.” 
New Editions, with 12 Coloured Plates and many others ia 
line by Nozt Rooxe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net each ; large 
paper copies, 12s. 6d. net each. 


MORTE D’ARTHUR. 

By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. Each page Illuminated 
in Colours and Gold in Missal style, by ALBErTro Sanaorsx, 
and the whole reproduced in facsimile upon ivory surface 
paper. Uniform with the Illuminated Editions of ** Steven- 
son’s Prayers” and ‘*The Sermon on the Mount.” In 
4to size, Jap-vellum gilt, 63. net; parchment full gilt, with 
silk ties, 8s. 6d. net. 





Books Illustrated in Colour and in Sepia by the Japanese 
Artist YOSHIO MARKINO 


THE CHARM OF LONDON. 
Passages selected and Edited by ALFRED H. HYATL 
In cloth, 5s. net; velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 


A JAPANESE ARTIST IN LONDON. 
By YOSHIO MARKINO. 3rd Impression. 6s. net. 


OXFORD FROM WITHIN. By HUGH Ds 
SELINCOURT. 7s. 6d. net. 


With 60 Plates in Colour and Sepia. 20s. each. 


THE COLOUR OF LONDON. 
By W. J. LOFTIE, F.S.A. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 


By MM. les Académiciens Goncourt. 


THE COLOUR OF ROME. 
By OLAVE M. POTTER. 

THE CHARM OF VENICE. 
Passages selected and Edited by ALFRED HYATT. With 
12 Illustrations in Colour by Harotp Sunp. Cloth, 5s. net; 
velvet calf, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE POCKET GEORGE BORROW. 
Passages chosen by EDWARD THOMAS from the Works of 
Borrow. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


THE OUTCASTE By F. E. Penny 
FAUSTULA By John Ayscough 
THREE WOMEN By Netta Syrett 
PANSY MEARES By Horace W. C. Newte 


(Second Impression) 
CHEADLE AND SON By A. Hamilton Gibbs 
LARKMEADOW By Marmaduke Pickthall 
A DAUGHTER OF THE MORNING 











LONDON : 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 


BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


THE IRISH REVOLUTION. by MICHAEL 
J. F. McCARTHY, Author of “ Priests and People in Ireland.” 
Vol. I. The Murdering Time, from the Land League to the 
First Home Rule Bill. With Numerous Portraits. 10s. 6d. 
net. good book.” —Ti 

“ e ok.” —Times. 

os “a Eeoned history—always bright and readable.”’—Scotsman. 

“A timely contribution to the literature relating to the Irish problem, the 
second volume will be eagerly awaited,”"—Aberdeen Journal, 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU. by GERHARD 


GRAN, Professor of Literature in the University of Kristiania. 


Authorised Translation by Maxcia Harais Janson. With 
Three Portraits. 12s. 6d. net. 
"A most interesting and scholarly work.” —Athenzum. 
“An interesting and valuable contribution to the Rousseau problem,”— 
Observer. 


“Valuable and interesting. . . . Scholarly, judicious, and instructive.”— 
Scotsman. 


SPORT IN FIVE CONTINENTS. by ©. A. 


LEATHAM. With Illustrations. 15s. net, 
“A Mighty Hunter.” —Globe, 
“A Great Shikari.’’—Sportsman, 


“Should be widely read.”"—Pali Mall Gazette, 
“A thoroughly excellent contribution to our sporting literature which can 
be recommended with cordiality.”’— World, 


WHEN KING’S RODE TO DELHI. py 
GABRIELLE FESTING, Author of “From the Land of 
Princes,” “John Hookham Frere and his Friends,” “On the 
Distaff Side,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Intensely fascinating . . . an enchanting and delightful book,”’—Globe. 


WILD SPORT AND SOME STORIES. 
By GILFRID W. HARTLEY. Author of “ Wild Sport with 
Gun, Rifle, and Salmon Rod.” With Dlustrations. 15s. net. 

“A book that will please everybody who is interested in hunting, fishing, and 
shooting.’’—Scotsman, 

“Should prove one of the most popular works of its kind issued in recent 
years.” —Neucastle Chronicle, 


HISTORY OF BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, 
Oxford; Author of “The Making of the British Empire,” 
“The Expansion of Great Britain,” ete. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A book of remarkable scope and compression.’’— Observer. 


Gs. NOVELS. 


“The name of Blackwood on a novel is a guarantee of good 
literature.”—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


HOCKEN AND HUNKENR: A Tale of Troy. 
By “Q.” (Sir A. T. QUILLER-COUCH), 
“Like a happy dream.”—Times. 
“*Q.’ at his very best.’’—Daily Telegraph, 
*Q.’s’ very best. If Mr. Balfour still needs a ‘cheerful’ book we would 
recommend to him ‘ Hocken and Hunken.’”’—Observer, 


CNE CROWDED HOUR. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of “In Farthest Ind,” 
“The Power of the Keys,” &c. With Cover Design and 
Coloured Frontispiece by A. Prarss. 3rd Impression. 
“The best tale Sydney Grier has written.”’"— Westminster Gazette. 
“The interest accumulates with reading, and there comes a point when the 
tension is so great that it seems impossible to read quickly enough.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
MONSIEUR CARNIFEX. 
By ALEXANDER CRAWFORD, Author of “ Kapak.” 
“A ‘ripping yarn.’ As it isa ‘ Balkan’ story its success is assured.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
A YOUNG MAN MARRIED. 
By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Illus. Edition by A. Pearsz. 
“To those on the outlook for a Christmas gift book we cordially recommend 
this volume.”"— Glasgow Herald, 


THE SECOND CITY. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of “The Red Neighbour,” “ His 
Indolence of Arras,” “The Background,” &, 
“ A bright and well-written story. ’’—Daily Express, 


CENTENE. 
By H. GRAHAME RICHARDS, Author of 
Borgia’s One Love,” “Richard Somers.” 
“ Romance of the highest class.” —Manchester Courier. 


THE CAREER OF KEMBOLE—Noncon- 
formist (More Nonconform in the End than in the 
Beginning). By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. 

“A story of exceptional merit—a novel of quickly-moving action, dramatic 
situations and strong characterisation,’’—Scotsman. 


YARNS FROM A CAPTAIN’S LOG. 
By J. BOWLINE, Skipper, and R, R. C. GREGORY, Author 
of “The Story of Royal Eitham.” 2nd Impression. 
“ & rich feast for the sea-lover.”—Times. 
PIKE AND CARRONADE. 


By Major G F. MACMUNN, D.8.0., R.F.A. 
“ Brilliant stories,”""—Daily Mail. “Extremely interesting.” —Globe. 








“ Lucrezia 











WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London. 











GEORGE ALLEN & CO’S 
New Books. 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF RUSKIN 


By SIR EDWARD T. COOK. 
With 28 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 17 in Black-and- 
White by Miss E. M. B. WARREN, 
Demy 4to. Cloth, 21s, net. [Just out. 


“One of the most beautiful and fascina - 
of the scason.’’—STANDARD. as Ganaanes 


THE ART OF JOZEF ISRAELS 
By J. E. PHYTHIAN. 
With 40 Reproductions of the Artist’s Works, including 8 Full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. 
Crown 4to. Cloth, gilt top. 12s, 6d. net. [Just out, 


ANIMAL LIFE IN ITALIAN PAINTING 
By W. NORTON HOWE. 
With 2 Full-page Illustrations in Colour and 48 in Black-and- 
White. 
Foolseap 4to. Gilt top. 12s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


A Blonsantip-written and exhaustive guide to some aspects of 
Renaissance rt hitherto neglected by writers. 


THE LIFE OF SIR HOWARD VINCENT 
By S. H, JEYES, concluded by F, D. HOW. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 19 Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. 12s. Gd. net. 


“An eager, capable, versatile, and accomplished man 
or affairs is here portrayed.’’-TiIMES. 


NAPOLEON’S SON 
By CLARA TSCHUDI. Translated by E. M. COPE, 
With 12 Full-page Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. 


“A vivacious history of ‘the eagle brought up in a 
poultry yard.’"’—ST. JANMIES’S GAZETTE. 


KING’S CUTTERS AND SMUGGLERS : 
1700-1855. 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 
With 33 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


“This is a most entertaining book, full of fine breezy 
incidents, and with a dash of the Channei/ spray on aimost 
every page.’’—-GLOBE, 

















Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s, each. 


THE GOLDEN GUARD 
A Romance of Tyre and Asshur. 
By the COUNTESS OF CROMARTIE. 
“Vivid colour, virife action, and a haunting occult atrno-e 
sphere set it apart from commonpiace.”’ 
—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 
THE KING’S FAVOURITE 
By H. H. ATKINSON. 
“A novel of Louis Xi. and his Court, giving its life 
graphically.’’—TIMES. 
THE THIRD CHANCE 
By GLADYS WATERER, 


“A clear, crisp style, and a quality of humour,a most 
promising work.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE VOICE FROM THE NIGHT: 
A Sensational Detective Story. 
By CHARLES ERNEST STERREY. 


““The secret is well kept, adding a final sensation to the 
many excelient ones which the book contains.’’—GLOBE, 


THE EMPORIUM 
A Story of Modern Society. 
By ALEC HOLMES. 
“4 clever, well worked out story.”—TRUTH. 


HOURS OF GLADNESS 


EIGHT NATURE ESSAYS 
By M. MAETERLINCK. 

WITH A NEW ESSAY ON “ OUR CITY GARDENS.” 

Translated by A. TEIXEIRA DE yoecipeny = 
With 20 Full-page Plates in Colour: designed Cover and Title- 
' name by EDWARD J. DETMOLD. 

Special Edition on Arnold Paper. 

Demy 4to. 21s. net. [Just out, 


os jsitely illustrated, and is a volume truly to 
be ST as a thing or beauty which will be a joy for 


ever."—THE WORLD. ; 
CEORGE ALLEN & CO., itd., 44-45 Rathbone Piace, London. 


[Just out, 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENTS 


Books are the best presents and some of the best books are those published by Mien 
Methuen & Co. Pleas ase write to them for their special Christmas Catalogue and ask 
your bookseller to show you their books. 


THE POEMS OF RUOYARD KIPLING. Crown Svo, 6s.; also Feap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net. 

BARRACK ROOM BALLADS: THE SEVEN SEAS: THE FIVE 

NATIONS: DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. 

THE MOST CHARMING LETTERS IN THE WORLD. 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOVIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY 

AND FRIENDS. Selected and Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. Four volumes. New and Enlarged Edition, 
___Feap. 8vo, 5s. each; leather, 5s. net each. 

THREE TRAVELLERS RETURN. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 3, & V. LUCAS. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. _,y EpwarpD HUTTON. Crown 8v0, 6s. 
THE HEATHER MOON. 5; c.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. Crown 8vo, 63. 
THRE€e SuUMPIUOUS GIFT B00KS. 
THE BLUE BIRD. By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by A. Terxerra ps Marros. With Illus. 

trations in Colour by F. Carney Roxpinson. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


JAPANESE GARDENS. sy mrs. BASIL TAYLOR. With 28 Ilustrations in Colour by Wares Trxpaue 


Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


MANY CARGOES. By W. W. JACOBS. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Mavuriczs Grerrrennagey, 
Wide Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ee. __} lee 
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THE ROMANCES OF MARIE CORELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————_—_—_— 


Y far the most important event of the week is the 
announcement made in the Canadian House of Commons 
on Thursday by Mr. Borden that the Dominion Parliament 
will be asked to vote seven millions for the immediate con- 
struction of three “ of the largest and strongest ships of war 
that science can build or money supply.” The ships constructed 
with this magnificent New Year's gift are to be at the disposal 
of the Imperial Government for the common defence of the 
Empire, and are to be maintained and controlled as part of the 
Royal Navy. If in the future Canada establishes a Canadian 
unit of the Fleet, the ships may be called by the Canadian 
Government to form part of that unit. In that case, however, 
they will be maintained by the Dominion. The new vessels 
will be built in the United Kingdom. As the Admiralty, how- 
ever, recognize that it is not to the advantage of the Empire 
that all shipbuilding facilities should be concentrated in the 
United Kingdom, they are prepared to give orders in the early 
future for the construction in Canada of small cruisers and 
auxiliary craft of various kinds, that is, of the kind that 
Canadian shipyards have facilities for building. This is as it 
should be. ee 


The nearer the heart the fewer the words. It would be 
treating Canada not on an equality and not as “one of the 
family ” to indulge in any elaborate language of gratitude for 
thus taking up her share of the Imperial burden. For our- 
selves we never doubted that when the need came, and also the 
strength of shoulder, Canada would act as she has acted. She 
realises that absolute freedom to fulfil her destiny on her own 
lines is only, and can only be, secured to her while the Empire 
endures and she is part of it. She realises further that in 
the last resort the Empire rests upon the command of the sea. 
The Empire is a necklace of pearls, and the thread which holds 
it together and makes it a necklace and not a fortuitous con- 
course of beads, is the thread of sea power. 








In the course of his speech Mr. Borden referred to the 
Memorandum on Naval Defence Requirements which was 
prepared by the Admiralty for the Government of Canada. 
This remarkable document sets forth in plain language but 
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with perfect courtesy to Germany the story of the rise of 
German naval power, and then proceeds to describe what we 
must do to meet the German advance if we intend, as we do 
intend, that the British Empire sball remain, what Bacon 
called her in prophetic language, “the Lady of the Sea.” 
We are glad to find that the Memorandum quotes textually 
the preamble of the German Navy Law of 1900, for that 
is a complete answer to those well-meaning people who assure 
us that German battleships and cruisers are not built for 
fighting our battleships and cruisers, but apparently for 
parade purposes or as Imperial excursion steamers. We also 
note with no small satisfaction that the Memorandum dwells 
upon the need not only of maintaining our present strength 
in the Mediterranean, but of increasing it as the fleets of 
Austria-Hungary and Italy increase. Finally the Memorandum 
declares that “whatever may be the decision of Canada at 
the present juncture, Great Britain will not in any cireum- 
stances fail in her duty to the oversea Dominions of the 
Crown.” 





A telegram published in the papers of last Saturday stated 
that the native rulers of India were about to offer a con- 
tribution to the Navy of three Dreadnoughts and nine 
cruisers. Such a contribution would, of course, be impos- 
sible, not to say undesirable, as the revenue of the native 
States could not bear the expense. But we sincerely hope it 
may be true that the native chiefs are contemplating a contri- 
bution within reason, Of course, it would be enthusiastically 
received in this country. If they should offer something we 
shall have been brought a step nearer to the revival of an 
Indian Navy, which is a most desirable thing. We provide 
military defence for India, and there is every reason in the 
world why she should also have naval defence. It would not 
be a practical plan for the Government of India to do nothing 
if the Indian chiefs made a contribution. There should be a 
conference between the Government of India and the chiefs, 
so that a workable plan might be thought out. The Govern- 
ment could pay, for instance, for the upkeep of the chiefs’ 
ships. ‘The principle in India would have to be the same as 
in the Dominions, that local contributions are to provide an 
extra margin of safety in Imperial defence, not to relieve 
British taxpayers of a part of their regular burden. 

Fighting has stopped this week Raonaiets the whole theatre 
of war. An armistice was signed on Tuesday evening between 
the delegates of Turkey and Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro, 
but although Greece is thus left out, it seems likely that 
she will in a day or two either adhere to the armistice or 
else conclude one of her own on similar lines to that already 
signed. The armistice is, of course, only important as a pre- 
liminary to peace negotiations. These are to begin in London 
in a week’s time, and in a day or two the delegates of the 
Powers concerned will be setting out for England. On the 
whole, we think London was a good place to choose for 
the deliberations. Certainly the local atmosphere will be 
pacific. No one will venture to say that there will ‘be 
any influences here of a mischief-making kind, calculated 
to prevent the peace terms, which must have already been 
sketched in outline, from being concluded. 

Whether Sir Edward Grey's suggested meeting of the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers to act as a Conference will 
also be held in London remains to be seen, but it certainly 
would be convenient if London should be the place selected. 
What the Conference of Ambassadors would have to do would 
be to consider the endorsement of any peace terms that may 
be arrived at, for no final settlement can be obtained merely 
by the belligerents coming to terms. To secure a true peace 
an agreement between the Great Powers is essential. That 
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the omens are favourable for such an agreement is our 
belief. We have given our reasons elsewhere for thinking 
that no one wants war. Further we feel sure that we can rely 
upon Russia not doing anything to encourage unreasonable 
claims on the part of Servia if such claims are made. Now, 
however, that Servia is recovering from the very natural excite- 
ment caused by her magnificent achievements in the field of 
war, we believe that she will recognize that peace to enjoy the 
fruits of her victories is her chief need. We may add that the 
actual terms of the armistice have not yet been fully stated, 
but that what in effect has happened is that a general “ cease 
fire” has been ordered, and that all the troops are to “stand 
fast ” during the negotiations. 


In the earlier part of the week the House of Commons was 
engaged in debating the intricacies of the Home Rule Bill. 
We do not propose, however, to attempt any summary of pro- 
ceedings so unreal and so futile. The knowledge that the 
guillotine will fall mechanically on masses of undebated 
clauses and sections takes all heart out of such discussion 
as is allowed by the Government. Almost the same may be 
said of the discussion on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill in 
Committee, which took place on Thursday night. Though an 
occasional point of interest arose, all sense of reality was 
banished from the debate. Everyone knew that there would 
be no concessions made by the Government, and that the Bill 
would emerge from the so-called discussion in Committee 
practically in the same shape in which it went in. The House 
of Commons under the guillotine has become an automatic 
registration machine. 


The Fourth Duma opened on Thursday week in a some- 
what sensational manner. Resenting the Clerico-bureaucratic 
intervention at the elections which had secured the apparent 
triumph of the Right, the Octobrists joined forces with 
the Opposition and secured a majority for their candidate 
for the Presidency of the Chamber, M. Rodzianko, while the 
Nationalists, who formed a coalition with the Right, failed 
to elect their leader, M. Balasheff. The majority included 
Octobrists, Progressists, Conservative Democrats, and the 
Moderate Rights, and the minority—Nationalists and Right— 
left the hall when the result was known. M. Rodzianko, in 
acknowledging the honour of election, observed that he wished 
to take with him to Tsarskoe Selo that evening a token of the 
Duma’s loyal satisfaction in the recovery of the Tsarevitch, a 
sentiment which met with hearty cheers. He dwelt on the 
need of internal reforms, but expressed his conviction that in 
view of the crisis in the Balkans the Duma would not stint 
money in providing for national defence. M. Rodzianko was 
subsequently received by the Tsar at a special audience, and 
treated with a degree of consideration which has been highly 
appreciated by the Constitutionalists, and hus proved pro- 
portionately mortifying to the Nationalists and the Right. 
The Tsar observed that he had read M. Rodzianko’s speech 
“many times with increasing satisfaction,” and that he could 
not understand why a certuin section of members absented 
themselves. 


We overlooked last week, but must mention now in view of its 
very great importance, an article in the Toronto News which 
was summarized in the Times of November 27th. The Toronto 
News, which is a strong advocate of Imperial Preference, 
discussing Lord Lansdowne’s recent speech on Tariff Reform, 
doubts whether Lord Lansdowne understands the position of 
Canada. It is not intended, we are told, to bargain with the 
British Parliament for advantage in British markets, nor is 
it intended that control by the Canadian Government over the 
fiscal duties shall be limited by a contract with the Imperial 
authorities. Nor, again, is it regarded as to the advantage 
of either Canada or the Empire that Canada should impose 
duties which operate in favour of the British manufacturer 
and to the detriment of Canadian manufacturers. Canada 
expects that if Great Britain restores Protection she will he 
governed primarily by the conditions and interests of her 
own people. Canada does not desire the British people to 


make sacrifices for the Dominions by means of food taxes 
or in any other way. If either Englishmen or Canadians feel 
that they are being sacrificed the only result will be irritation, 
and that will not keep the Empire in unity. If this is the 
authentic voice of Canada, as we believe it is, the plea so often 
used in regard to food taxes, ic, that they cannot be 





Pe . . — 
eliminated from the immediate programme of the Unionist 


Party without a breach of faith with Canada, goes by the 
board. If Canada declares that she has no intention of 
claiming her pound of Preference, why should we put the 
Union in jeopardy in order to give it to her P 


During the week the Daily Mail has been publishing reports 
on the extraordinary prosperity of trade. In almost every 
industry the accounts are extremely good, and in many of 
them quite enthusiastic. Retail trade is very brisk, and bears 
out the impression of the healthiness of the productive 
industries. As for unemployment, it has fallen to the lowest 
point recorded since official statistics became available, the 
unemployment among trade union members being only two 
percent. In the great trade boom of the early ’seventies in 
last century the percentage was less than one, but it is doubtful 
whether the figures were kept scientifically enough to be of 
much value. The only dark spot in the picture appears to be 
the building trade. That is languishing amid a riot of 
prosperity. The reason, we cannot but believe, is the sense 
of insecurity, nay panic, in regard to land caused by Mr. 
Lloyd George’s system of land taxation. No one dare invest, 
much less speculate, in anything which involves dealing with 
land. 


The figures of the banking business and the Savings 
Bank returns are also remarkable. The Daily Mail on 
Thursday quoted a well-known financier as saying: “ Pro- 
sperity has outstripped capital. There is not enough 
money to go round.” By which, of eourse, he meant that 
bankers’ money is scarce, as it always is when trade is 
flourishing. Perhaps money in this sense has never been so 
scarce. In the United States recently call money rose to 
20 per cent. A notable fact, the writer says, is the amount 
of gold shipped this year from Great Britain to the United 
States and Germany to adjust our trading accounts with them. 
The British response to a great growth of trade in the United 
States, or in any other country, is always sensitive and 
prompt. It is an idle superstition that the prosperity of other 
countries is achieved at our expense. The Bankers’ Clearing 
House figures, which show day by day the amount drawn 
through the London banks by cheque, indicate for the year 
an excess over the preceding year of £1,090,299,000. As for 
the Savings Bank Report which was issued on Wednesday, it 
goes only to the end of last year, but its figures sufficiently 
foreshadow the “boom” which has since come. For 1911 the 
deposits rose from £46,205,870 to £50,102,531, and the excess 
of deposits over withdrawals rose from almost nothing to 
three and a half millions sterling. 


On Wednesday in the Commons Mr. Churchill explained 
the new scheme for increased pay in the Navy. Roughly, it 
may be said that the pay of the men is increased by about 
3d. a day, and the pay of the petty officers by about 4d. a day. 
Every man joining the Navy in future will start on the level 
which has hitherto been attained only by those earning good- 
conduct badges. Few men will earn less than two shillings 
a day and, of course, they live free. The Royal Marine Light 
Infantry and the Royal Marine Artillery are to have special 
allowances when afloat. The pay of naval lieutenants is also 
to be raised. At present they receive ten shillings a day on 
promotion and rise to twelve shillings after eight years with six 
years’ service, of which three have been afloat. In future they will 
get eleven shillings after four years, twelve shillings after six 
years, and thirteen shillings after eight years without condi- 
tions as to service afloat. Half-pay captains are to get 3s. 6d. 
a day more, and command money for commanders in sea-going 
ships is raised from 3s. 9d. to 5s.a day. The new scheme 
includes a free kit for every man on entering the Navy, but 
free maintenance of kit is not conceded. Nor has Mr. 
Churchill removed the grievance of the stoppage of pay of 
men in hospital. The new rates of pay will cost £400,000 a 
year. No sensible person will grudge a penny of it. The 
contentment of the service is quite as important as ship- 
building or gun practice, and it can be purchased very cheaply. 
It was high time that the pay should be raised, after remain- 
ing unchanged for more than fifty years. 


The letters of last week in the Press urging the Govern- 
ment not to drop the Mental Deficiency Bill have been 
continued this week. The appeal of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of Birmingham, Sir Clifford Allbutt, 
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and others last week was followed, it will be remembered, by 
the suggestion of Lord Claud Hamilton and others that if the 
Bill must be dropped the Government should adopt as their 
own the Feeble-minded Persons (Control) Bill and pass this 
through its remaining stages. On Tuesday the Times 
published a letter from Mr. C.S. Loch, who argued that the 
effect of passing the Feeble-minded Persons Bill would be to 
postpone indefinitely the really valuable principles of the 
Mental Deficiency Bill. He could not accept this plan as even 
auseful step forward. Sir William Chance and the National 
Association for the Feeble-minded have proposed that those 
clauses of the Mental Deficiency Bill which may be passed 
through the Grand Committee should be embodied in the 
Feeble-minded Persons Bill. This compromise would in our 
opinion be a good deal better than nothing, but we sincerely 
hope that the Government will still make a great effort to 
find time to pass the Mental Deficiency Bill, which is urgently 
needed for the care and protection of the unhappy people 
whom it is designed to help. 


On Thursday evening Colonel Seely made a specch of no 

small importance on the occasion of the presentation of prizes 
to the London Scottish Regiment. With regard to that part 
of the speech which dealt with National Service and, as we 
hold, the absolutely false analogy of the pressgang, we prefer 
at the moment to say nothing, but we welcome with gratitude 
his sketch of what he proposes to doin regard to the National 
Reserve, “ Arrangements,” he tells us, “ are now on the point 
of completion” by which the Government will 
“ask each member of the National Reserve to undertake an 
honourable obligation in the event of imminent national danger to 
place his services at the disposal of His Majesty for Hume Defence, 
or, if he so wishes, for general service in war.” 
Colonel Seely next stated that he realized that the members of 
the National Reserve already “regard themselves as under an 
honourable obligation to give their services in a great national 
emergency,” and here we are certain that he speaks no more 
than the truth. 


“What we shall do,” he goes on, “is to find out from each man 
the place in which he desires to serve and in which he can best 
serve in time of war. Clothing, rifles, and equipment are to be 
kept ready for them, and funds will be placed at the disposal of 
the County Associations te carry this scheme inte effect. Every 
National Reservist so serving will receive what we may term 
most favoured soldier treatment, and whatever benefits or grants 
may be given to others they will share in greater or equal 
degree.” 





We trust and believe that this means that instead of offering 
some small annual payment to the individual men which could 
not but be inadequate, the War Office will give the Territorial 
Associations a sum of money per man annually in order 
that the Associations may spend it on the National Reserve 
and its equipment. We must reserve detailed criticism till 
Colonel Seely’s promised announcement of his completed 
scheme, but we may quote his foreshadowing of the principles 
on which it will be based : 

“The additional funds to be provided will enable the County 
Associations not only to carry out this allocation of duties and 
provision of clothing to which I have referred, but to take other 
measures to maintain and still further increase the efficiency of 
these soldiers of the King who have already given him such long 
and loyal service. By this means we shall be enabled to more 
than fill up the deficiency in numbers of the Territorial Force in 
time of emergency.” 


We may add that in the course of his speech Colonel Seely 
estimated the numbers of the National Reserve as “ more 
than 170,000 men.” The information which we have been 
able to arrive at, owing to the uppeal by the Editor of this 
paper, is that during November these numbers have been 
very greatly added to. When the returns come in at the end 
of the year it will, we venture to suy, be found that there 
are at least 200,000 men, and probably a good many 
more, in the Reserve. 


In the Daily Mail of Wednesday Mr. Philip Snowden 
explained why Labour objects to National Service. He says 
that working men have an inherited tradition of individual 
freedom which is so strong that any political party that put 
compulsory military training in its programme would “ suffer 
an electoral extinction withoat parallel.” Next, the working 
man does not fear invasion because long immunity has given 
him a sense of security. He therefore will not have National 
Service, “whether there is any real danger or not.” (Surely 








this is a miserable argument, and we are certain that Mr. 
Snowden, as so often happens with Lubour leaders, misrepre- 
sents working-class opinion.) Next there is the assertion that 
National Service would lead to militarism. (Why responsibility 
and the knowledge that they would have to risk their own 
skins should make men clamour for war is not explained, for 
the simple reason that the assertion is pure nonsense.) Next 
it is said that a large body of working men feel that they have 
nothing worth defending. Here Mr. Snowden does working 
men # very gross injustice indeed. We need not mention any 
more of Mr. Snowden’s arguments, The article is chiefly 
interesting because it shows that the alleged dislike of 
National Service rests upon arguments of a contemptible 
intellectual quality. 





Saturday’s Times contained the gratifying announcement 
of the gift to the National Trust of Blakeney Point. The 
property, which extends for three and a half miles along the 
North Sea from Cley to Blakeney and covers an area of about 
a thousand acres, consists of shingle spit, sand dunes, and 
salt marshes, which are not only of remarkable interest from 
their physical structure, but are rich in vegetation and 
famous as the haunt and breeding-ground of birds. Lastly, 
the attractions of the spot are enhanced by the neighbourhood 
of the splendid churches of Cley and Blakeney. It is under- 
stood that the property has been acquired for the National 
Trust by the generosity of the Fishmongers’ Company and 
a few private persons who prefer to remain anonymous. 


Mr. Lloyd George's speech at Aberdeen on Friday week was 
quite in his Limehouse manner. The Opposition, he observed, 
had shown an indecent haste to turn the Government out, not 
that they were anxious for office or wished to alter the foreign 
policy of the Government, but in order to have a General 
Election before their lies about the Insurance Act were found 
out. “They knew that the people would discover them the 
moment the Act came into operation, and they thought that 
they would get the Government out before Christmas.” He 
gave a case of a man who had paid 2s. 8d., and for that sum 
was receiving sanatorium benefits which would have cost him 
£21, and proceeded to indulge in one of his inimitable Biblical 
metaphors. “The priests and the Levites of the Tory Party 
were not satisfied with passing by; they attacked the Samaritan 
and said he was the thief, but ina very short time they would be 
claiming the mule and the oil, and would swear that the inn 
was their idea.” 


Mr. Lloyd George next turned to condemn the iniquities of 
our feudal land system, and said that the people had been 
driven off the land in Scotland to make room for deer and 
grouse. After observing that this was the hour of “the 
great inquisition of the people’”’—a rather unfortunate phrase 
for the patron of the Land Inquiry—he said he was con- 
stantly told that this talk was undermining credit, disturb- 
ing confidence, and ruining trade. But it was not true. 
People said just the sume of his Finance Bill in 1909, and 
trade had gone on improving ever since. We wish some 
Christmas fairy would punish Mr. Lloyd George for his foolish 
rhetoric and false logic by obliging him to try to make a 
living by tilling the soil in one of those Highland districts 
which “ used to be thronged with people.” We venture tosay 
that within a month be would be moving heaven and earth 
to get a job, however humble, under the Insurance Act. 

Mr. Lloyd George addressed a large Liberal meeting at 
Kirkcaldy last Saturday, when he discoursed on the iniquities of 
the Lords, the tragical waste of time in Parliament, and the 
noble efforts of the Government to save the Parliamentary 
machine from being destroyed by garrulity and pedantry. 
He also spoke of the danger to woman suffrage of associating 
the cause with a defence of violence, folly, and lunacy; but the 
most stimulating utterance was reserved for Dundee, where, 
in a conversation held en route, Mr. Lloyd George genially 
observed, @ propos of Welsh Disestablishment, that if the 
English Church did not take great care its turn would come 
next. Liberal Churchmen are long-suffering people, but they 
must smart bitterly under threats so unmannerly and so 
unnecessary as these. But threats, as the history of the 
French Revolution shows, are always part of the stock-in-trade 
of the Jacobin. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


UNIONIST POLICY. 

\ \ HEN we wrote of the speeches of Lord Lansdowne 

and Mr. Bonar Law at the Albert Hall we 
expressed the earnest hope that we should be able to 
leave the fiscal side of the Unionist programme alone 
during the continuance of the Home Rule crisis. Re- 
maining convinced Free Traders, and remaining also 
convinced that by refusing to renew the Referendum 
pledge the Unionist leaders were running a very great 
risk of failing to gain the party victory which ought to 
come to them owing to the unpopularity of the present 
Government, we felt it our duty to advise those who like 
ourselves regard the destruction of the Union as a greater 
disaster even than the destruction of Free Trade, to support 
the Food Taxation supporters of the Union, and so choose 
the lesser of two evils. That this is the attitude which 
must, in the last resort, be adopted by all those who like 
ourselves regard Home Rule, since it entails the coercion 
of Ulster and civil war, as national ruin, is a position to 
which we adhere. To help to bring the ruin of which we 
have spoken on the country because we are angry with the 
Tariff Reform extremists, and in fact to choose the greater 
evil out of pique, is to us unthinkable. If at the next 
election the choice must be between Home Rule and Food 
Taxes, we say once more that we choose Food Taxes, and 
not only as the evil less in degree, but also as an evil which 
can be rectified and repealed. Home Rule and the blood- 
shed and hatred which must result from the coercion of Ulster 
can never be set right. Remember, too, that what we 
propose to do is not to do evil that good may come. Our 
decision, when the only courses open to us are both evil, 
is to let reason rather than temper prevail. Yet many of 
our correspondents seem to think that in taking up this 
attitude we have become parties to and apologists for the 
policy of the Unionist leaders. They write to us as if 
that policy were our policy, or at any rate as if we were 
personally responsible for it. Such responsibility we must 
altogether decline. We must once more point out that we 
are not the Unionist leaders, and not only are not respon- 
sible for their decisions, but view their policy with the 
utmost anxiety, nay, alarm. We have further expressed 
our strong sense of how terrible a weight of condemnation 
must fall upon those who have induced the Unionist leaders 
to adopt their policy in case that policy should lead to the 
destruction of the Union. In other words we agree with 
every one of the arguments that have been addressed to us 
as to the dangers of the decision arrived at, and more- 
over every word of those arguments can be found in our 
columns during the last few months. But to admit this 
does not in the least prove that, given the decision of the 
Unionist leaders, our determination not to desert the 
Unionist cause was wrong. 

Since, however, our position seems to have been so largely 
misconceived, let us restate it once more. 

Weare Unionists, but we are not Tariff Reformers. 

The Unionist Party is a Tariff Reform Party as well 
as a Unionist Party. 

But the Unionist Party now remains the only instru- 
ment by which the Union can be safeguarded and the 
incalculable evils of Home Rule combated. 

The notion that it is somehow possible to save the 
Union without the Unionist Party, or actually by voting 
against the Unionist Party and supporting the Home Rule 
Party and their Nationalist allies, is the merest moon- 
shine. We may not be able to save the Union, since the 
Unionist Party has tied Food Taxes round its own neck, 
but at any rate there is a chance, a possibility, of it being 
saved by that party. There is no chance, no possibility 
whatever, of achieving salvation for the Union by voting 
for Home Rule. By voting for the Union, plus Food 
Taxes, we may have but a very poor prospect of saving 
the Union. By voting against the Union and for Home 
Rule we have no chance at all. (It is surely not necessary 
to point out that we cannot save the Union by ourselves 
and single-handed.) No one, we think, will venture to 
say to us that we ought not to have acquiesced, however 
unwillingly, in the Albert Hall policy before we had tried 
to induce the Unionist Party to abandon Food Taxes, at 
any rate till the Union was out of danger. They must 





surely know that there has not been an issue of the 








Spectator published for the last three or four years which 
has not in effect attempted to produce that result. But 
in that attempt we have apparently failed. The Unionist 
Party, or, at any rate, the official Unionist Party, made up 
their minds that they could not listen to our pleading, and 
decided against us. Then, as we have said, we had either 
to go on supporting the Unionists in spite of that decision, 
as the best we could do in the circumstances for the 
Union, or to abandon the cause of the Union out of pique, 
But that we will never do. The Union to us is the 
dominating issue. For it we shall fight even though 
the men alongside whom we must fight so strangely insist 
that every man’s right hand is to be tied behind his back 
before he can be allowed to strike a blow for the Union. We 
do not like the conditions, but we like them a great dea] 
better than voting for Home Rule. As we have just said, the 
Union dominates. If it is doomed to perish, at any rate 
we will perish with it, and not give it the coup de grice, 
Show us a better way of preserving the Union than votin 

for the Union and we will embrace it. Till then we stan 

by the only party which even hopes to defeat Home Rule. 

But though our duty as Unionists who stand outside the 
Unionist Party and who cannot even understand how any 
Unionist can think of putting Tariff Reform on a level 
with the Union, is clear, we admit that the statement we 
have just made does not exhaust the subject. We note 
that a portion of the Tariff Keform party is showing great 
unwillingness to acquiesce in the decision of the leaders in 
regard to the abandonment of the Referendum pledge. If 
we are to judge from the coolness of an important section 
of the Unionist Press and also from the privately expressed 
opinions of a great many Tariff Reform members of Parlia- 
ment, and again from the letters of a large section of our 
correspondents, we cannot but come to the conclusion that 
there is a serious difference of opinion in the ranks of 
the Tariff Reformers. This is an additional source of 
anxiety. Even a wrong decision unanimously accepted would 
be better from the point of view of the Union than a decision 
which, though not openly combated, is not really accepted by 
the majority of the party. Divided counsels are the worst 
thing that could happen to the cause of the Union. 

It is alleged by a great many people that in the decision 
announced at the Albert Hall the will which prevailed 
was not that of the majority of the party, but only of 
a minority. It is clearly most difficult for us as Free 
Trade Unionists to express an opinion on a point of 
this kind. What we wanted to do, and what we hoped to 
be able to do, was loyally to abide by the decision of the 
Unionist Party as a whole, whatever that decision was, how- 
ever greatly tt might hurt our own political feelings and views, 
and however doubtful we might be as to its ultimate wisdom. 
We wanted a united voice from the Unionist Party. If, how- 
ever, as many of our correspondents allege, the Albert Hall 
decision has in reality spread dismay throughout large sections 
of the Tariff Reform party and has only given satisfaction 
to a comparatively small, though very active and powerful, 
body of extremists, the situation is indeed anxious. Of 
one thing, however, we are sure. It would be perfectly 
futile for us as Unionist Free Traders to attempt to alter 
the decision that has been come to by the leaders and to 
urge on them its reconsideration. Such arguments coming 
from us would be bound to seem tainted—tainted, that is, by 
our Free Trade views. Though they would be honestly given 
on the ground of strategy alone, and solely in order to win 
the battle for the Union, we should be certain to be con- 
sidered as either consciously or unconsciously striking a 
secret blow for Free Trade. We must therefore maintain 
the attitude which we took up a fortnight ago. We are 
bound to acquiesce in whatever is the final decision of the 
Unionist Tariff Reform Party, for not only will we never 
vote for or support Home Rule, but we will vote for 
and actively support any man who will vote against Home 
Rule, whatever be his views on other subjects. The issue 
of the hour is the Union. 

Assuming, however, that it is true that a large body of 
Tariff Reformers, nay, the majority of the party, really 
mistrust the decision announced at the Albert Hall and 
believe that it means defeat, or, at any rate, a failure to 
win enough seats to destroy the Home Rule Bill at the 
next election, then it seems to us that though we ourselves 
cannot move, an imperative duty is placed upon the 
moderate Tariff Reformers. If they believe what they 
say, they should ask for a reconsideration of the Albert 
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Hall declaration of policy. They should demand such 
reconsideration, not in order to keep their own seats, but 
in order to save the Union. To put the thing in a more 
concrete shape, if the majority of the ee feel that they 
cannot win unless the Referendum ple ge is renewed, 
they ought to make that view clear to their leaders. They 
have a right to insist that the will of the party shali be 
the will of the majority of the party, and not the will 
of a minority. By the party, remember, we mean the 
Tariff Reform Party and not any abstraction. In that 
case it is not, perhaps, for us to suggest a specific course 
of action. We must say, however, that if we were Tariff 
Reformers and had the right of audience, and if we 
believed that the majority of the party were dissatisfied 
with the declaration of policy at the Albert Hall as likely 
to put the Union in jeopardy, we should ask, with all due 
respect to our leaders, that a party meeting should be held 
Sa te whole question reconsidered in the light of the 
reception which it had obtained in the Unionist Party as a 
whole. For any large section of the Unionist Party to go 
into action with a sense that they are already beaten appears 
to us absolute madness, and we cannot believe that if they 
were once convinced of this even the Tariff Reform 
extremists would insist upon their pound of flesh. That 
they would break up the party rather than acquiesce in 
the will of the majority 1s a view which we will not 
believe for a moment. They could not be guilty of such 
treason to the Union. Of course, if the extremists are in 
the majority, then there is no more to be said. The 
moderates must in that case acquiesce. All that they 
have a right to ask is that it shall be ascertained beyond 
doubt what is the will of the majority, not of all Unionists, 
remember, but only of the orthodox Unionists, i.¢., the 
Tariff Reform Unionists. 

We have only one more word to say. If the moderate 
Tariff Reformers who hold the views which we have just 
expressed have not the courage to take any action, but 
merely content themselves with grumbling at the Spectator 
because it insists on facing the facts, we have nothing more 
to say except that great battles were never won by men who 
have not the courage of their opinions—the coumge either 
to insist on reconsideration or to submit and acquiesce. 
At any rate, we have the courage of ours. We will 
state our intentions once more. We shall, as Unionists 
who stand outside the Unionist Party and are not Tarif 
Reformers, endorse and support the official policy of the 
Unionist Party, whatever that policy is finally decided to 
be. The fact that we have not been allowed to shape 
that policy will not affect us. We shall support it 
because it will be the only instrument available to us 
for saving the Union. It is for those Tariff Reformers 
within the official Unionist Party who hold that the 
present policy is not a winning policy to get it altered. 
If they can do so they will unquestionably have struck 
a mighty blow for the Union, and will also, we believe, 
have made the victory of their party certain. 

Tet all Tariff Reformers remember this. If we fight 
under the Albert Hall policy there is at the best only a 
sporting chance of winning. If the Food Taxes are not 
made an essential part of Unionist policy for the present, 
victory, and victory on a tremendous scale, is absolutely 
certain. The Government is detested. ‘They have only 
one winning card, and that is the cry against Food Taxes. 
Deprive them of that and they are absolutely beaten. If, 
however, the moderate Tariff Reformers think it is too much 
to ask the extremists to go back entirely to Mr. Balfour's 
pledge of submitting the whole Tariff Reform policy to 
the Referendum, why not ask them to accept the com- 
promise so often suggested in these columns, that is, a 
Referendum pledge which is only to apply to Food Taxes ? 
That will be enough to secure a victory—nay, a landslide. 
Nevertheless if we can only have, we will not say half a 
loaf, but a crumb, we shail prefer it to no bread. For 
ourselves we want to set the Tariff Reformers an example 
in self-sacrifice in the matter of the Union. We shall not 
set it by saying that unless our views are adopted we shall 
support Home Rule. 








THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


N spite of the menacing news that is pouring in 
from many quarters of mobilization, or rather pre- 
pirations for mobilization, on the French and German 





frontier, on the German and Russian frontier, and still 
more in Austria-Hungary, and in spite, too, of the 
unmistakable rattle of the sabre in the German Chan- 
cellor’s speech, we continue optimistic in regard to the 
general situation. Unless some sudden madness seizes 
one of the Great Powers we do not believe there will be 
war. Our reason for this is two-fold. The Powers which 
are specially interested in the preservation of peace, or, 
rather, shall we say, the Powers which have least interest 
in going to war, are the Powers which are in the best 
position for prosecuting war at the present moment. Tho 
Powers which will be most tempted to bring on a war 
by reason of what is always a very potent temptation, 
that they would fight at an advantage, are happily the 
Powers which for other reasons are least anxious for war. 
On the other hand, the group which contains a Power, 
i.e., Austria-Hungary, which may come to regard war 
as necessary to the maintenance of its national aspirations, 
would clearly fight at a disadvantage. Therefore that 
group, t.e., the Triple Alliance, is not tempted to precipitate 
& war. 

Let us look at these considerations a little more closely 
and a little more specifically. What would war mean for 
the Triple Alliance if it should break out owing to Austria- 
Hungary declaring that the post bellum settlement in the 
Balkans was one which she was unable to accept, and would 
necessitate armed action by her against the Balkan Allies ? 
We will assume for the purpose of our argument that her 
intervention would be of a kind that would bring Russia 
into the field, and that Russia’s action would be followed 
by the other two Powers of the Triple Alliance standing by 
Austria-Hungary, and finally by France and Britain stand- 
ing by Russia. With the pieces set in this manner let us 
take stock of the situation. In the first place, the Powers 
of the Triple Alliance would be faced with the fact that 
they were beginning war under great disadvantages com- 
pared with the way in which they would have begun it two 
years ago—say at the time of the Agadir incident. They 
would now have the Balkan Allies against them. The new 
military Power that has arisen in Europe would throw its 
sword into the scale against the Triple Alliance. Trans- 
lated into terms of men and guns, this means that Austria- 
Hungary, instead of merely thinking about Russia, which 
would have been her sole preoccupation in the case of war 
under the old conditions, would have to face the possibility 
of an army of 500,000 Slavs attempting to invade her at 
her weakest point, that is in her Slavonic provinces—pro- 
vinces where it would take very little to light the blaze 
of insurrection. If Austria-Hungary were waging a 
war which would be represented, and not unfairly 
represented, as an attempt to crush a purely Slavonic 
nation, the twenty-six millions of Slavs within the 
Austrian Empire could not but be profoundly moved. 

What would make this local difficulty worse for 
Austria-Hungary would be the fact that such a war 
would now be waged under conditions in which Austria- 
Hungary would in all human probability lose the control 
of the Adriatic. Consider for a moment the strategic 
situation if an Anglo-French fleet were operating on the 
Dalmatian coast, or rather from Istria to the Gulf of 
Cattaro, and that Bulgarian and Servian armies, reinforced 
by Montenegrin guerilla bands, were penetrating into 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and threatening Croatia. It is 
conceivable, no doubt, that the Austro-Hungarian army 
may be so magnificently equipped and so ably led that 
it would find no difliculty in crushing the Bulgarians 
and Servians, in spite of the national enthusiasm of the 
Allies and their recent war experience, and also in spite of 
the fact that the army Provence 4 these crushing operations 
would be largely composed of Croats and other Slavonic 
conscripts. But even if we assume that this crushing 
miracle could take place, still it must be admitted that 
Austria-Hungary would not have a very great number of 
troops to spare with which to repel a Russian invasion of 
Galicia, and certainly would have no troops to spare to 
reinforce Germany. To put it in another way, Austria- 
Hungary’s military power would be sterilized by the new 
factorr in the Balkans. Instead of helping to overcome 
Russia and France she would be entirely occupied with a 
Balkan war. Clearly then Austria-Hungary would not at 
the present moment and under present conditions be fight- 
ing at that advantage which is dear to the Teutonic pro- 
fessors of the metaphysic of war. 
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Let us turn next to Italy. Italy is an honourable 
Power, and is no doubt very anxious to fulfil her obligations 
to the Triple Alliance to the letter, and would no doubt, 
up to the declaration of war, give all the support she 
possibly could to her allies. But if war actually broke 
out would it be physically possible for Italy to descend 
into the arena and fight the battles of Germany end 
Austria-Hungary against her old friend Britain, her new 
friend Russia, and her neighbour France? We doubt 
it, even assuming the best possible will in the world, not 
only in the Italian Government, but, what is a rather 
different matter, in the Italian people as a whole. We 
believe that Italy, regretfully perhaps, would have to 
say, “The time chosen for the war is one which makes 
it impossible for us to stand by the Alliance. It is not 
in our power to fulfil the terms of that Alliance unless 
—which however we clearly recognize as impossible— 
Germany and Austria-Hungary can guarantee to us the 
command of the Mediterranean and sweep from it the 
French and British fleets. If they could have done 
that we would cheerfully have fulfilled our obligations, 
and have invaded France by the Corniche and the Col 
di Tenda. As, however, it is beyond the naval power of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary to secure the command of 
the Mediterranean, our hands are tied. Two years ago we 
could have exactly fulfilled our treaty obligations, for then 
the fact that we could not command the Mediterranean 
would have.mattered comparatively little. It would only 
have exposed our maritime provinces and our trade to 
hostile incursions—things painful and dangerous, but not 
involving a capital disaster. Now, however, it must mean 
something far more terrible. It must mean the virtual 
destruction of the army of 100,000 Italian troops 
which are scattered along the shores of Tripoli and Barca. 
These troops are stationed in a country where the local 
food supplies are negligible. They have to be fed from 
the sea. But if an Anglo-French fleet cuts the com- 
munications of our African army and blockades the Tripoli 
coast, as it undoubtedly would, that army must ultimately 
either perish of hunger or surrender to the enemy. This 
would happen even if the enemies’ fleets did not make 
the possession of the Tripoli ports untenable by naval 
action, and even if no expeditionary forces were sent, from 
Tunis on one side and from Egypt on the other, to com- 

lete the ruin of the Italian forces. In all probability, 
anes there would be such action, not to speak of the 
encouragement which would be given to the local Arabs to 
begin their campaign of pin-pricks. In short, we have 
given hostages to sea power on too huge a scale to enable 
us to remain in the Triple Alliance during war. Certain 
definite consequences flow from our Tripolitan adventures 
and we cannot ignore them. Finally, we cannot admit 
that the loss of 100,000 men is a loss which we should be 
justified in running rather than fail in our obligations. 
If for no other reason the Italian _— would not endure 
the sacrifice involved in the surrender of the flower of 
their army. The Ministry which consented to such a 
sacrifice would not last twenty-four hours.” 

How would the other two Powers of the Triple Alliance 
meet the inexorable logic of such a heart-to-heart declara- 
tion by the Italian Foreign Minister? Probably by telling 
Italy that she was a treacherous Power, and that she would 
never be forgiven. But that would only make things 
worse. The Italians, who are amongst the ablest of 
diplomatists, would at once realize that if Austria- 
Hungary and Germany won the great war, the hand of 
Austria-Hungary would be raised to smite Italy hip and 
thigh. Nothing could avert the vengeance of a successful 
Austria-Hungary. Italy, then, dare not let the Alliance— 
now become the Dual Alliance—win. From mere motives 
of safety she must throw in her lot with the Triple Entente, 
and obtain from them a guarantee that they would make 
no peace which would sacrifice her. Otherwise she would 
aJmost certainly be “sacrificed on the altar of peace” 
when the Powers grew tired of fighting. Italy, in fact, 
would be forced by circumstances to take sides against her 
present friends. And remember, the latent feeling in Italy 
against Austria-Hungary will help to produce this result. 
The chance of getting the Trentino and Trieste would soon 
make a policy originally adopted out of hard necessity a 
aad policy. Obviously, then, Germany and Austria- 


ungary will not be fighting at an advantage if war comes 
before the New Year, 











Even Germany herself would be fighting at a disadvan. 
tage. Her fleet is strong, but it is not yet strong enough 
Not only could she give no help to Austria-Hungary on 
the Mediterranean. but in all probability she would not 
dare to try conclusions with us for the command of the 
sea. Let anyone think what that means for German 
commerce. We are not going to say anything now as to 
the condition of the French or German armies or as to the 
superiority or the reverse of the French war matériel and 
artillery as compared with that of Germany, or, again, to 
count “ wings ” in the matter of an air war. We will only 
say that no one who knows anything about the subject wil] 
be prepared to say that in these respects it is France who 
would fight at a disadvantage. As to Russia, we have also 
ee | one remark to make. The winter is now upon us, 
and Russia fights at an advantage in the winter. But 
Russia has at this moment a greater advantage even than 
that. The one thing that would stir her vast population 
to its depths would be a war in which the battle-cry 
would be “The Slav against the Teutonic oppressor.” 
Happily, there is not the least reason to fear that the 
prospect of fighting at an advantage will fly to the heads 
of our Government or of that of France, or even that of 
Russia. We areas certain as we can be of anything human 
that neither in London, nor in Berlin, nor in St. Peters- 
burg will the Machiavellian whisper—* If you don’t fight 
now you may never have such an opportunity of fighting 
at an advantage ”’—be listened to for a moment. The 
Triple Entente honestly desires peace, and has honestly 
been doing its best to suppress the provocative fanaticism 
of Servia, and to insist that she shall not push her claims 
beyond reasonable bounds. 

We have given the fundamental reasons why we think 
that war will be avoided. We will now go so far as to 
hazard the guess that Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Russia have already decided that there shall be no war. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, one of the secret or semi- 
secret maxims of German statecraft is never to rattle the 
sabre till she is convinced that the danger of war is over. 
She holds it to be a valuable asset in her statecraft to be 
able to say that she never draws the sword out of the 
scabbard without a thoroughly good reason, and also 
without imposing her will on an awed and admiring 
universe. “ Victory comes when virtue and valour jointly 
call her.” But an obvious way of maintaining and sup- 
porting this noble legend of the invincible friend in shining 
armour is never to put on the armour till a sensible, 
businesslike diplomacy has first banished the risk of war. 
Frankly, if the promulgation of the legend pleases Germany 
and also leads to peace, no one will grudge the great 
Teutonic Power her little piece of play-acting. We will 
all most willingly pay her the compliment of an awesome 
shiver—happy in the thought that the armour is not put 
on nor the sword drawn half out unless peace has already 
been amply guaranteed. 





THE NEW PRIVILEGED CLASS. 


: public is slowly waking up to the full importance 

of the Trade Disputes Act, as recently revealed by 
the judgment of the House of Lords in the case of Vacher 
and Son v. The London Society of Compositors. The 
essential point of this judgment is that it declares that the 
immunity given to trade unions under the Trade Dis- 
putes Act extends beyond the area of a trade dispute. 
The case in question arose from a quarrel between the 
London Society of Compositors and Messrs. Vacher and 
Son, the well-known firm of printers. There was no strike, 
but the Society of Compositors published various allega- 
tions reflecting upon the character of the firm. When 
legal proceedings were taken for libel, the Society replied 
by claiming immunity, and the House of Lords has now 
finally confirmed this claim, and established that in no 
circumstances can a trade union be brought into court for 
tort. Looking at the matter from a layman’s point of 
view, we do not see how the courts could have come to any 
other decision. Here are the words of the clause :— 


“4, (1) An action against a trade union, whether of workmen 
or masters, or against any members or officials thereof on behalf of 
themselves and all other members of the trade union in respect 
of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by or on behalf 


of the trade union, shall not be entertained by any court. 
(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the liability of the 
trustees of a trade union to be sued in the events provided for by 
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en Trades Union Act 1871, section nine, except in respect of any 
tortious act committed by or on behalf of the union in contempla- 


tion or in furtherance of a trade dispute.” 

It was argued on behalf of Messrs. Vacher that the 
saving words, “ in furtherance of a trade dispute,” in 
the second sub-section, applied also by implication to the 
first sub-section, but the Court of Appeal by a majority, 
and the House of Lords unanimously, declared that the 
first sub-section must be construed as standing by itself. 
If the Legislature had otherwise intended it ought to have 
said so. Looking at the first sub-section quoted above as 
it stands, one can only feel appalled at the carelessness— 
we had almost said the immorality -of members of Par- 
liament and of Peers in permitting such a law to be added 
to the Statute Book. 

It will be remembered that when the Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1906 first essayed to deal with the highly 
controversial question raised by the Taff Vale Judgment of 
1901, they introduced a fairly moderate measure which 
followed lines laid down by Liberal speakers, notably by 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Haldane, during the election 
campaign. The Bill was introduced by Sir Lawson 
Walton, who said with great emphasis that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept the extreme proposals put 
forward by the Labour Party. Scarcely had this emphatic 
declaration been made before the then Prime Minister, Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman, threw over his principal law 
officer and surrendered absolutely to the Labour Party. 
Later in the session Sir Lawson Walton had to undergo 
the humiliation of introducing a Bill to carry out principles 
which he had previously denounced as intolerable. But 
the Bill, though criticized by many Unionist speakers in 
the House of Commons, passed by an overwhelming 
majority, and was sent up to the House of Lords in 
practically the form dictated by the Labour Party. In 
the House a dramatic protest against the iniquity of the 
clause above quoted and of other clauses in the Bill was 
made by Lord Halsbury, but the veteran ex-Lord Chan- 
cellor was overruled by the Unionist leaders, and the House 
of Lords, terrorized by the threats of the Liberals, permitted 
the Bill to pass. That the man in the street should not 
understand the full effect of such a measure as the Trade 
Disputes Act is intelligible enough, but in both Houses of 
Parliament there are a large number of lawyers and men 
of affairs who did fully understand what this measure 
meant, and on them lies the responsibility of having 
accepted a measure which violates all principles of equity 
between man and man. 

It now appears that in no circumstances can a trade 
union, whether of masters or men, be made legally 
responsible for any tortious act. A tortious act may 
perhaps best be described for the layman’s purpose as an 
injury to an individual which falls short of being criminal, 
but admits of a civil remedy. Libel, slander, malicious 
injury to property, boycotting, malicious prosecution, and 
so on, are torts for which the individual is properly entitled 
to obtain redress in the courts of law. Any one of these 
torts can be committed by a trade union in any cir- 
cumstances and without any provocation. Nor does this 
immunity apply only to a trade union in its capacity 
as a union of men or of masters engaged in defending 
their pecuniary interests. A trade union is permitted by 
law to engage in many activities. It may become an 
employer of labour, and in that capacity, as was recently 
seen at Unity House, it may bave heated disputes with its 
employees. Or again, trade unions may be, and are, 
owners of freehold property, owners and managers of 
newspapers and other businesses. While, if we take 
the legal definition of a trade union, there is nothing 
to prevent a body of shipowners forming a ring and con- 
stituting themselves a trade union. Any one of these 
bodies is now by law immune from the consequences of 
wrongful action to which all the rest of the community 
are subject. 

That is bad enough, but the outlook is made even worse 
by the progress of the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill through 
the House of Commons. ‘This Bill, like the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906, has been introduced into Parliament 
by a Liberal Government at the dictation of the Labour 
Party. Its purpose is to reverse the famous Osborne 
Judgment. Here, again, as in the former case, the Liberals 
have begun by trying to keep the Bill on somewhat 











moderate lines, but they have given way point by point 
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to the exigencies of their Labour masters. As the Bill 
now stands,a trade union may undertake any kind of 
political work, and in the conduct of such work will have 
all the immunities which the Trade Disputes Act confers 
upon trade unions. We shall thus have the gross 
anomaly that if a Liberal candidate, supported by a 
Liberal Association, says anything derogatory to a Labour 
candidate he can be sued for libel, whereas a trade union 
which is running a Labour candidate may libel in the most 
scurrilous manner possible its Liberal opponent without 
anv fear of legal consequences. 

If this holds good, the probability will be that all 
political organizations will by some means or another 
contrive so to construct their organization as to bring it 
within the legal definition of a trade union. We shall 
then have the spectacle of all our elections conducted 
without fear of the law of libel. Contested elections are 
not a very wholesome feature of our national life at the 
present moment. What they will be under the new régime 
it is difficult to imagine. The same consideration applies 
to newspapers. A trade union owning a newspaper can 
now libel anybody without fear of being breught to book. 
It will certainly be difficult for other newspaper proprietors 
to organize themselves as trade unions, and at the moment 
we do not see how this difliculty is to be got over. Thus 
there will be two classes of newspapers in this country—tho 
one class run by trade unions, which will be free to libel 
everybody, and the other class properly subject to a fairly 
strict law of libel. It will be interesting to see what view 
is taken of this distinction by those papers which cater 
for working class readers and make a feature of their 
criticisms of prominent persons, for the trade-union news- 
papers which can publish such criticisms without fear of 
the law of libel will obviously have an advantage in the 
matter of circulation over papers which are bound by 
that law. 

The question which the ordinary citizen wfll ask himself 
is, How is he to escape from the tyranny of the new 
privileged class which the House of Commons has created 
and now seeks to enlarge? A good many Unionist 
members of the House of Commons made in 1906 a very 
honourable stand against the Trade Disputes Bill, and 
others are now making equally honourable efforts to prevent 
the passage of the worst features of the Trade Union 
(No. 2) Bill. But the practical question is whether the 
Unionist Party will use the influence which it still com- 
mands in the House of Lords to prevent the passage of 
this Bill. We hope it may be so, and we are con- 
vinced that though the immediate effect of such resolute 
action may be injurious to the party here and there in 
particular constituencies where the trade unions are 
dominant, in the long run the party can only gain by 
showing that it is resolute to uphold those principles of 
equity which every Englishman in his heart knows to be 
sound. 





FIELD-MARSHAL VON DER GOLTZ 


AND THE TURKS. 

HE Neue Freie Presse has published an article of 
peculiar interest by Field-Marshal von der Goltz on 
the Turkish defeats. The name of no foreigner is con- 
nected more closely with the modern Turkish army than 
that of this well-known German officer. He organized it 
between the years 1883 and 1895, and the easy victory 
which the Turks obtained over the Greeks in 1897 was put 
down to his credit. After the Turkish revolution of 1908 
he returned to Turkey and again became the guiding spirit 
in the reorganization of the army. Since the debicle of the 
Turks in the present war he has been the object of a good 
deal of contemptuous criticism. Now we have his apology 
for himself and for the Turks. It is only a partial 
apology, as he says that many facts must remain secrets 
for sume time to come. However, there is quite enough 
for a general judgment, and the article contains the very 
important statement that the Turks did not carry out the 
strategy which had been arranged for them—arranged 
apparently by himself. Why they did not do so is one 
of the secrets. We shall give the substance of the article 
as we find it partly translated and partly summarized 

in the Manchester Guardian. 
When Field Marshal von der Goltz left the Turkish 
service in 1895 the army, according to his account, was 
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more like a police force than regular troops trained for war. 
The Sultan would never allow any manceuvres or rifle or 
artillery practice. The army, nevertheless, was quite good 
enough for the war of 1897. In 1908 the Committee of 
Union and Progress undertook the reorganization of the 
army and spent more thought and money on it than on any 
other object. As we all know, the Committee’s authority 
was for some time entirely drawn from the army. The 
reorganization was interrupted by the counter-revolution 
of 1909, but soon proceeded as ardently as ever. Field- 
Marshal von der Goltz does not complain that the work 
was not done seriously. What he does say is that the time 
was not long enough. 

“The Turkish army which went to war was only three years 

old. Such a brief period would not have sufficed to prepare an 
army for the field, even if all had been going on without the least 
disturbance. In three years only three annual contingents of 
troops can be trained, a simple fact which all seem to have 
overlooked who are now covering the defeated army with re- 
proaches and sneers. That the reserves and the redifs, even the 
garrison reserve, did not even know how to use the weapon which 
was given to them is due to the fact that they all belong to the 
Hamidian period.” 
Nor was even the insufficient period of three years a time 
of undisturbed industry. Over and over again the newly 
trained men who might have instructed the others had to 
leave the ranks to join the forces engaged in Albania and 
Yemen. Younger men had to take their places, and the 
officers had to begin the work afresh. Moreover a great 
many of the older officers retired. Field-Marshal von der 
Goltz says that this was due to the generous scheme of 
pensions. His explanation may be true as far as it goes, 
but we have heard it said that the Committee of Union 
and Progress compulsorily retired a large number of the 
officers who had risen from the ranks, and that it was 
impossible for the army to recover from the consequent 
shortage. Probably in the days which immediately followed 
the revolution, the Committee had an arrogant contempt 
for the unintellectual fellows who had risen from the ranks. 
They wanted dashing young intellectuals equipped with a 
complete enthusiasm for constitutional practices. Yet we 
believe that a large part of the strength of the Turkish 
Army used to lie in its officers who had risen from the 
ranks; they may have been stupidly and grimly tenacious 
of old-fashioned customs, but they were fine regimental 
officers who knew and were understood by their men. 
Whatever the chief cause may have been, it is certain 
that the Turkish Army was under-officered both in the 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. Field-Marshal 
von der Goltz says :— 

“The Turkish army which was placed in the field against the 
Balkan States was but an army of recruits, or, if you please, a 
militia, which had still to be trained and made into an army. This 
is the first and most important cause of the defeats. Even in the 
Nizam battalions only one-fifth consisted of trained men. Two- 
fifths were the but little trained men of the redifs, and the other 
two-fifths were new recruits. Nobody could have altered this in 
a moment. There could have been no question of rot, decay, 
inertness, and stupidity, with which cheap criticism has charged 
the unfortunate men.” 


The plan of campaign, which apparently had been drawn 
up by Field-Marshal von der Goltz himself, was framed 
strictly in relation to the capacities of the army. The 
offensive was not to be attempted at first. The Thracian 
troops were to be gathered behind the upper line of the 
Ergeneh river; in other words, they were to be based on 
Tchorlu and extend from Muradli to Serai. That is a 
position of great natural strength, and is served by the 
railways in its rear. Although Tchorlu is a long way 
south-east of Adrianople, it was not, of course, intended 
that this important fortress should be spontaneously 
abandoned. It was to be strongly held, and it was hoped 
that its garrison and a certain number of advance troops 
outside the Tchorlu lines would sufficiently delay the 
Bulgarians till a strong Turkish army had been collected. 
A glance at the map will show how extraordinarily cautious 
and unambitious this scheme was. Theauthor of it can have 
had small faith indeed in the army. By far the greater 
part of Thrace was to be temporarily abandoned. No 
doubt it was hoped that if the Bulgarians attacked the 
strongly entrenched position at Tchorlu they would be 
repulsed again and again, and that ultimately, when their 
power was spent, the Turkish army would be able to 
emerge and take the offensive. Till the opportunity came 
they were to wait with the serenity of Wellington 











behind the lines of Torres Vedras. As for Macedonia, 
there again the plan was intensely cautious, and jg 
surprising as coming from a soldier whose countrymen 
believe above all things in the offensive. It wag 
arranged that there should be a concentration in the 
district of Ishtib, where there was to be a fortified camp. 
This plan was given up, as we know, and the Turks 
drew a line of defence much nearer to the frontier, 
Nothing is said about the plans for Albania and Epirus, 
The resistance offered by the Turks at the Tchatalja lines 
makes one think that they would have been able to offer 
a still better resistance at Tchorlu if they had adhered to 
their German plan of campaign. And yet one hesitates to 
say that the spirit engendered by voluntary retreat could 
ever have been turned by an only partially disciplined 
army into the enthusiasm of a conquering army. The 
principle of reculer pour mieux sauter was indeed pressed 
to desperation. One feels that if the Turks were only, 
after all, to act upon their traditional capacity for holding 
trenches it did not need one of the ablest of German 
soldiers to teach them that. Every Turk knows what 
Osman did at Plevna. Moreover, strategy cannot operate 
entirely ina vacuum. Abstract principles have to yield to 
the practical fact that some sacrifices are too great. 
Voluntarily to retire from the greater part of Turkey in 
Europe was to give away nearly everything to begin 
with. At the last moment the Turks evidently felt this 
acutely. And then they fell between two stools. They 
had no considered modified plan with which to replace the 
original one. 

Finally Field-Marshal von der Goltz indicates some 
further causes of the Turkish disaster, though he regards 
them as trifling compared with the capital mistake of a 
change of plan and with the want of training. He men- 
tions, for instance, the political excitement among the 
officers which unsteadied them, the re-grading in the army 
rendered necessary by the old Hamidian system of 
favouritism, and the general desire for peace and rest 
after the long period of internal tumult. “ This,” he says, 
referring to the last point, “explains how it came about 
that three weeks before the outbreak of the war the 
Turkish Government dismissed from the colours a whole 
annual contingent of active-service troops, as well as the 
mobile redif divisions which Mahmud Shevket in his wise 
foresight had kept under arms on -the pretext of wanting 
them in order to repulse a possible Italian landing.” 





DISRAELI.—II. 
(By tHE Eart or Cromer.) 


HAVE so far only dealt with Disraeli’s main object in 
life, and with the methods by which he endeavoured 
to attain that object. The important question remains to 
be considered of whether, as many supposed and still 
suppose, Disraeli was a mere political charlatan, or whether, 
as others hold, he was a far-seeing statesman and profound 
thinker, who read the signs of the times more clearly than 
his contemporaries, and who was the early apostle of a 
political creed which his countrymen will do well to adopt 
and develop. 

It is necessary here to say a word or two about Disraeli’s 
biographer. The charm of Mr. Monypenny’s style, the 
lucidity of his narrative, the thorough grasp which he 
manifestly secured of the forces in movement during the 
period which his history embraces, and the deep regret that 
all must feel that his promising career was prematurely 
cut short by the hand of death, should not blind us to 
the fact that, in spite of a manifest attempt to write 
judicially, he must be regarded as an apologist for 
Disraeli. In respect, indeed, to one point—which, however, 
is, in my opinion, one of great importance—he threw up 
the case for his client. The facts of this case are very 
clear. 

When Peel formed his Ministry in 1841, no place was 
offered to Disraeli. It can be no matter for surprise that 
he was deeply mortified. His exclusion does not appear 
to have been due to any personal feeling of animosity 
entertained by Peel. On the contrary, Peel’s relations 
with Disraeli had up to that time being of a very friendly 
character. Possibly something may be attributed to that 
lack of imagination which (il. 306), at a much later 
period, Disraeli thought was the main defect of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character, and which may have rendered him 
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incapable of conceiving that a young man, differing so 
totally not only from himself but from all other contem- 

raneous politicians in deportment and demeanour, could 
ever aspire to be a political factor of supreme importance. 
The explanation given by Peel himself (ii. 119) that, as is 
ysual with Prime Ministers similarly situated, he was 
wholly unable to meet all the just claims made upon him, 
was unquestionably true, but it is more than probable 
that the episode related by Mr. Monypenny (ii. 122) had 
something to do with Disraeli’s exclusion. Peel, it 
appears, was inclined to consider Disraeli eligible for 
office, but Stanley (subsequently Lord Derby), who was 
a typical representative of that “patrician” class whom 
Disraeli courted and eventually dominated, stated “ in his 
usual vehement way” that “if that scoundrel were taken 
in, he would not remain himself.” However that may be, 
two facts are abundantly clear. One is that, in the agony 
of disappointment, Disraeli threw himself at Peel’s feet 
and implored, in terms which were almost abject, that 
some official place should be found for him. “I appeal,” 
he said, in a letter dated September 5th, 1841 (ii. 118), 
“to that justice and that magnanimity which I feel are 
your characteristics, to save me from an _ intolerable 
humiliation.” The other fuct is that, speaking to his con- 
stituents in 1844 = 245), he said: “I never asked Sir 
Robert Peel for a place,” and further that, speaking in the 
House of Commons in 1846, he repeated this statement 
(ii. 390) even more categorically. He assured the House 
that “nothing of the kind ever occurred,” and he added 
that “it was totally foreign to his nature to make an 
application for any place.” He was evidently not believed. 
“The impression in the House,” Mr. Monypenny says 
(ii. 891), “was that Disraeli had better have remained 
silent.” 

Mr. Monypenny admits the facts, and does not attempt 
to defend Disraeli’s conduct, but he passes over this very 
singular episode, which is highly illustrative of the character 
of the man, somewhat lightly, merely remarking (ii. 392) 
that though Disraeli “ must pay the full penalty,” at the 
same time “it is for the politician who is without sin in 
the matter of veracity to cast the first stone.” 

I hardly think that this consolatory Biblical reflection 
disposes of the matter. Politicians, as also diplomatists, 
are often obliged to give evasive answers to inconvenient 
questions, but it is not possible for any man, when dealing 
with a point of primary importance, deliberately to make 
and to repeat a statement so absolutely untrue as that 
made by Disraeli on the occasion in question without 
undermining any confidence which might otherwise be 
entertained in his general sincerity and rectitude of 
purpose. A man convicted of deliberate falsehood cannot 
expect to be believed when he pleads that his public conduct 
is wholly dictated by public motives. Now all the circum- 
stantial evidence goes to show that from 1841 onwards 
Disraeli’s conduct, culminating in his violent attacks on 
Peel in 1845-46, were the result of personal resentment 
due to his exclusion from office in 1841, and that these 
attacks would never have been made had he been able to 
climb the ladder of advancement by other means. His 
proved want of veracity confirms the impression derived 
from this evidence. 

Peel’s own opinion on the subject may be gathered from 
a letter which he wrote to Sir James Graham on Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1843.* Disraeli had the assurance to solicit a 
place for his brother from Sir James Graham. The request 
met with a flat refusal. Peel's comment on the incident was 
“ He (Disraeli) asked me for office himself, and I was not 
surprised that, being refused, he became independent and 
a patriot.” 

So far, therefore, as the individual is concerned, the 
episode on which I have dwe above appears to me to be a 
very important factor in estimating not merely Disraeli’s 
moral worth, but also the degree of value to be attached to 
his opinions. The question of whether Disraeli was or 
was not a political charlatan remains, however, to be 
considered, 

That Disraeli was a political adventurer is abundantly 
clear. So was Napoleon, between whose mentality and 
that of Disraeli a somewhat close analogy exists. Both 
subordinated their public conduct to the furtherance of 
their personal aims. It is quite permissible to argue that, 


as a political adventurer, Disraeli did an incalculable 


* Sir Robert Peel. Charles Stuart Parker, Vol. iii. 425, 








amount of harm in so far as he tainted the sincerity of public 
life both in his own person and, posthumously, by becom- 
ing the progenitor of a school of adventurers who adopted 
his methods. But it is quite possible to be a self-seeking 
adventurer without being a charlatan. A careful con- 
sideration of Disraeli’s opinions and actions leads me to 
the conclusion that only on a very superficial view of his 
career can the latter epithet be applied to him. It 
must, I think, be admitted that his ie. even although 
we may disagree with them, were not those of a charlatan, 
but of a statesman. They cannot be brushed aside 
as trivial. They deserve serious consideration, Moreover, 
he had a very remarkable power of penetrating to the core 
of any question which he treated, coupled with an aptitude 
for wide generalization which is rare amongst Englishmen, 
and which he probably derived from his foreign ancestors. 
An instance in point is his epigrammatic statement (ii. 57) 
that “ In England, where society was strong, they tolerated 
a weak Government; but in Ireland, where society was 
weak, the policy should be to have the Government 
strong.” Mr. Monypenny is quite justified in saying: 
“The significance of the Irish question cannot be exhausted 
in a formula, but in that single sentence there is more of 
wisdom and enlightenment than in many thousands of 
the dreary pages of Irish debate that are buried in the 
volumes of Hansard.” 

More than this. In one very important respect he was 
half a century in advance of his contemporaries. With 
true political instinct he fell upon what was unquestion- 
ably the weakest point in the armour of the so-called 
Manchester School of politicians. He saw that whilst 
material civilization in England was advancing with rapid 
strides, there was (ii. 277) “no proportionate advance in 
our moral civilization.” “In the hurry-skurry of money- 
making, men-making,and machine-making” the moral side 
of national life was being unduly neglected. He was able 
with justifiable pride to say (ii. 271): “ Long before what 
is called the ‘condition of the people question’ was dis- 
cussed in the House of Commons, I had employed my pen 
on the subject. I had long been aware that there was 
something rotten in the core of our social system. I had 
seen that while immense fortunes were accumulating, while 
wealth was increasing to a superabundance, and while 
Great Britain was cited throughout Europe as the most 
prosperous nation in the world, the working classes, the 
creators of wealth, were steeped in the most abject poverty 
and gradually sinking into the deepest degradation.” The 
generation of 1912 cannot dub as a charlatan the man 
who could speak thus in 1844. For in truth, more 
especially during the last five years, we have been suffering 
from a failure to recognize betimes the truth of this fore- 
seeing statesman’s admonition. Having for years neglected 
social reform, we have recently tried to make up for lost 
time by the hurried adoption of a number of measures, 
often faulty in principle and ill-considered in detail, which 
seek to obtain by frenzied haste those advantages which 
can only be secured by the strenuous and persistent 
application of sound principles embodied in deliberate and 
well-conceived legislative enact ments. 

Disraeli, therefore, saw the rock ahead, but how did he 
endeavour to steer the ship clear of the rock? It is in 
dealing with this aspect of the case that the view of the 
statesman dwindles away and is supplanted by that of 
the self-seeking party manager. His fundamental idea 
was (ii. 277) that “we had altogether outgrown, not the 
spirit, but the organization of our institutions.’ The 
manner in which he proposed to reorganize our institu- 
tions was practically to render the middle classes politi- 
cally powerless. His scheme, constituting the germ which, 
at a later period, blossomed into the Tory democracy, 
was developed as early as 1840 in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Charles Attwood, who was at that time a popular 
leader. “I entirely agree with you,” he said (ii. 88), 
“that an union between the Conservative Party and the 
Radical masses offers the only means by which we can 
preserve the Empire. Their interests are identical ; united 
they form the nation ; and their division has only permitted 
a miserable minority, under the specious name of the 
People, to assail all rights of property and person.” 

Mr. Monypenny, if I understand rightly, is generally in 
sympathy with Disraeli’s project, and appears to think 
that it might have been practicable to carry it into effect. 
He condemns (ii. 104) Peel's counter-idea of substituting 
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a middle-class Toryism for that which then existed as 
“almost a contradiction in terms.” Iam unable to concur 
in this view. I see no contradiction, either real or apparent, 
in Peel’s counter-project, and I hold that events have 
proved that the premises on which Disraeli based his 
con:lusion were entirely false, for his political descendants, 
whilst still pursuing his main aim, viz., to ensure a closer 
association of the Conservative Party and the masses, 
have been forced by circumstances into an endeavour to 
effect that union by means not merely different from but 
antagonistic to those which Disraeli himself contemplated. 

It all depends on what Disraeli meant when he spoke 
of “Conservatism,” and on what Mr. Monypenny meant 
when he spoke of “ Toryism.” It may readily be con- 
ceded that a “middle-class Toryism,” in the sense in 
which Disraeli would have understood the expression, 
was “a contradiction in terms,” for the bed-rock on 
which his Toryism was based was that it should find 
its main strength in the possessors of land. The 
creation of such a Toryism is a conceivable political 
programme. In France it was created by the division of 
property consequent on the Revolution. Thiers said truly 
enough that in the cottage of every French peasant owning 
an acre of land would be found a musket ready to be used 
in the defence of property. In fact, the five million peasant 
proprietors now existing in France represent an eminently 
conservative class. But, so far as I know, there is not a 
trace to be found in any of Disraeli’s utterances that he 
wished to widen the basis of agricultural conservatism by 
creating a peasant proprietary class. He wished, above 
all things, to maintain the territorial magnates in the full 
possession of their properties. When he spoke of a 
“union between the Conservative Party ind the Radical 
masses ” he meant a union between the “ patricians” and 
the working men, and the answer to this somewhat fantastic 
project is that given by Juvenal 1800 years ago :— 

“Quis enim jam non intelligat artes 
Patricias ? ”’* 
“Who in our days is not up to the dodges of the patricians ?” 

The programme was foredoomed to failure, and the 
failure has been complete. Modern Conservatives can 
appeal to the middle classes, who—in spite of what Mr. 
Monypenny says—are their natural allies. They can also 
appeal to the working classes by educating them and by 
ghowing them that Socialism is diametrically contrary to 
their own interests. But, although they may gain some 
barren and ephemaral electoral advantages, they cannot 
hope to advance the cause of rational conservative progress 
either by alienating the one class or by sailing under false 
colours before the other. They cannot advantageously 
masquerade in Radical clothes. There was a profound truth 
in Lord Goschen’s view upon the conduct of Disraeli when, 
in strict accordance with the principles he enunciated in 
the ‘forties, he forced his reluctant followers to pass a 
Reform Bill far more Radical than that proposed by the 
Whigs. “That measure,” Lord Goschen said,t “ might 
have increased the number of Conservatives, but it had, 
nevertheless, in his belief, weakened real Conservatism.” 
Many ot Disraeli’s political descendants seem to care little 
for Conservatism, but they are prepared to advocate 
Socialist or quasi-Socialist doctrines in order to increase 
the number of nominal Conservatives. This, therefore, 
has been the ultimate result of the gospel of which Disraeli 
was the chief apostle. It does no credit to his political 
foresight. He altogether failed to see the consequences 
which would result from the adoption of his political 
—— He hoped that the Radical masses, whom 

e sought to conciliate, would look to the “ patricians” as 
their guides. They have done nothing of the sort, but a 
very distinct tendency has been created amongst the 
“patricians” to allow themselves to be guided by the 
Radical masses. 

I cannot terminate these remarks without saying a word 
or two about Disraeli’s great antagonist, Peel. It appears 
to me that Mr. Monypenny scarcely does justice to that 
very eminent man. His main accusation against Peel 
(ii. 404) is that he committed his country “apparently 
past recall” to an industrial line of growth, and that he 
sacrificed rural England “to a one-sided and exaggerated 
industrial development which has done so much to change 
the English character and the English outlook.” 


* Sat. iv. 101. 
t Life of Lord Goschen, Arthur D. Elliot. p. 163, 











I think that this charge admits of being answered, but 
I will not now attempt to answer it fully. This much, 
however, I may say. Mr. Monypenny, if I understand 
rightly, admits that the transition from agriculture to 
manufactures was, if not desirable, at all events inevitable, 
but he holds that this transition should have been gradual, 
This is practically the same view as that held by the earlier 
German and American economists, who—whilst condemn. 
ing Protection in theory—advocated it as a temporary 
measure which would eventually lead up to Free Trade, 
The answer is that, in those countries which adopted this 
policy, the Protection has, in the face of vested interests, 
been permanent, whilst, although the movement in favour 
of Free Trade has never entirely died out, and may, indeed, 
be said recently to have shown signs of increasing vigour, 
the obstacles to the realization of the ideas entertained by 
economists of the type of List have not yet been removed, 
and are still very formidable. That the plunge made by 
Sir Robert Peel has been accompanied by some disadvan. 
tages may be admitted, but Free Traders may be pardoned 
for thinking that, if he had not had the courage to make 
that plunge, the enormous counter-advantages which have 
resulted from his policy would never have accrued. 


As regards Peel’s character, it was twice sketched b 
Disraeli himself. The first occasion was in 1839. The 
picture he drew at that time was highly complimentary, 
but as Disraeli was then a loyal supporter of Peel it may 
perhaps be discarded on the plea advanced by Voltaire 
that “we can confidently believe only the evil which a 
party writer tells of his own side and the good which he 
recognizes in his opponents.” The second occasion was 
after Peel’s death. It is given by Mr. Monypenny on 
ii. 306-308, and is too long to quote. Disraeli on this 
occasion made some few—probably sound—minor criticisms 
on Peel’s style, manner, and disposition, but he manifestly 
wrote with a strong desire to do justice to his old 
antagonist’s fine qualities. He concluded with a remark 
which, in the mouth of a Parliamentarian, may probably 
be considered the highest praise, namely, that Peel was 
“the greatest Member of Parliament that ever lived.” 
I cannot but think that even those who reject Peel’s 
economic principles may accord to him higher praise 
than this. They may admit that Peel attained a very 
high degree of moral elevation when, at the dictate of 
duty, he separated himself from all—or the greater part— 
of his former friends, and had the courage, when honestly 
convinced by Cobden’s arguments, to act upon his convic- 
tions. Peel’s final utterance on this subject was not only 
one of the most pathetic, but also one of the finest— 
because one of the most deeply sincere—speeches ever 
made in Parliament. 


I may conclude these remarks by some recollections of a 
personal character. My father, who died in 1848, wasa 
Peelite and an intimate friend of Sir Robert Peel, who was 
frequently his guest at Cromer. I used, therefore, in my 
childhood to hear a good deal of the subjects treated 
in Mr. Monypenny’s brilliant volumes. I well remember 
—I think it must have been in 1847—being present 
on one occasion when a relative of my own, who was a 
broad-acred Nottinghamshire squire, thumped the table 
and declared his opinion that “ Sir Robert Peel ought to 
be hanged on the highest tree in England.” Since that time 
I have heard a good many statesmen accused of ruining 
their country, but, so far as my recollection serves me, the 
denunciations launched against John Bright, Gladstone, 
and even the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, may be 
considered as sweetly reasonable by comparison with the 
language employed about Sir Robert Peel by those who 
were opposed to his policy. 

I was only once brought into personal communication 
with Disraeli. Happening to call on my old friend, Lord 
Rowton, in the summer of 1879, when I was about to 
return to Egypt as Controller-General, he expressed a 
wish that I should see Lord Beaconsfield, as he then was. 
The interview was very short; neither has anything Lord 
Beaconsfield said about Egyptian affairs remained in my 
memory. But I remember that he appeared much 
interested to learn whether “there were many pelicans 
on the banks of the Nile.” 

The late Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff was a repository 
ef some very amusing Beaconsjsieldiana. CroMER. 


November 27th, 1912. 
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FASHIONS IN CHILDREN. 

“ HAVE never really cared for the very good ones,” said 

a woman who had been for many years at the head of 
a well-known girls’ school. The present writer, to whom the 
confession was made, saw in it a signof the times. By “very 
good” the speaker meant tame, “wise-like” children, the 
gort of children who are not the fashion just now, for there 
are fashions in children just as there are fashions in character 
and fashions even in faces. Nowadays it is required of 
children that they should be “natural.” By which we do 
not mean that they should all act in accordance with their 
own individual nature, but in accordance with the kind of 
nature most approved at the present moment. Ideals of 
beauty, both moral and physical, shift a little. Not so very 
long ago strongly marked features were greatly admired even 
in women. The beauty of Jewesses was extolled. Nowadays 
it is not so. On the other hand, marked characters are greatly 
admired even in extreme youth Strong predilections, definite 
purpose, the temperament which does not easily yield, is exalted 
to-day. Receptiveness is at a discount. We want the character 
calculated to make an impression, not the character formed to 
receive one. Past fashions, however, linger in stereotyped 
phrases. We still call the receptive child “ very good.” 

Normal parents set their hearts upon their children, and 
they look for in them, cultivate in them, imagine in them, 
and sometimes even insist that their children should affect, 
those qualities which are at the moment considered to be 
pre-eminently desirable. Courage, frankness, cheerfulness, 
and a strong will are now the fashionable virtues, and the 
defects which often accompany these mental features are 
regarded as endearing, negligible, or unavoidable, according 
to the degree of affection entertained by the critic for the 
child. Courage, high spirits, and will-power often make 
children rather “ difficult.” Delight in these qualities would 
seem at first sight to be a new and beautiful exhibition of 
unselfish parental affection, for wilfulness is inconvenient, 
and requires patience and self-suppression in parents and 
guardians, Other causes, however, are at work to make these 
qualities popular. Parents were just as affectionate as they are 
now when a different type of child came to the front. The 
qualities which are the most serviceable are fostered in each 
generation. Ambition is in the air: the race begins early, so 
far as boys are concerned; and a girl, unless she is to risk the 
insignificance which so often means failure, must be able to 
hold her own. It is obviously impossible that all the girls 
of the middle and upper middle classes should marry—there 
are not men enough to go round. It is at the same time 
widely believed, and it is roughly speaking true, that a woman 
who has neither a husband nor a profession is unhappy. Her 
success in any sphere depends, so far as it depends upon 
anything but chance and looks and talent, upon her significance, 
and there is no doubt that what our schoolmistress meant by 
“very good” little girls tend to grow up insignificant. They 
make no impression at all at first sight, and are consequently 
overlooked. 

We are always being told with a sigh that “boys have 
their way to make,” and the saying was never so true as 
it is now. It is often pointed out as a misfortune 
to the poor that childhood is shortened for them by the 
necessity for work. Among the poor, quite little boys are 
“wage-earners”: often they earn something before they leave 
school. In our class we contentedly say this is not so. But 
is this quite the case? How many preparatory-school masters 
know that their success in life depends upon the number of 
boys whom they can prepare between nine and thirteen to be 
self-supporting—by means of scholarships? Of course, there 
are not a great number of scholarships to be had, but “ they 
that run a race run all,” and it is energy, determination, 
resource, ability to answer to the spur of emulation far more 
often than born bookishness which receives the prize. Parents, 
schoolmasters, and admirals, not to speak of high-school 
mistresses, all work together to force forward these traits. Of 
course, the rich—as a class—and the great—as a class—do 
not want their sons to earn their school fees, but they want 
them to sneceed in that department of education which 
requires much the sagne qualities—organized games. 

A somewhat sad generation tends to exaggerate the gift of 
high spirits. The obviously thoughtful child is out of date. 
Half the literature produced for children is intended solely to 








cultivate mirth. Letterpress and illustrations alike are 
designed for nothing else, so greatly do we grown-up people 
enjoy the sight of merriment. The gayest children are the 
best liked. Children quickly realize what is expected of them, 
and recognize, perhaps unconsciously, that overflowing mirth 
is 4 cause of approbation and will cover a multitude of 
failings. Again, this is the age of nonsense. It is a sign 
perhaps that the public brain is overwrought, but we even like 
our moralists to do up their wares in a nonsensical form. I¢ 
rests the mind of the calculating parent to encourage the 
natural inconsequence of children. Children, too, are forced 
to work, and nonsense is a natural expression of mental reaction. 
Anyhow, a torrent of nonsense which was regarded as an 
intolerable bore and vigorously snubbed is now welcomed with 
a smile, encouraged, and constantly sifted by thoughtful 
listeners with a view to finding, what is not infrequently to be 
found in this outpouring of lively rubbish, a few glittering and 
shining fragments of philosophy of a profundity hardly to be 
accounted for. It is as a rule the child who talks the most 
nonsense who says the things best worth hearing. We do 
not mean the funoiest things. Only few children are 
humorous in any true sense, and those that are are quiet 
children and stand in the background among the “ very 
good” who are not so much made of. 

Frankness, in so far as it is opposed to deceit, is a cardinal 
virtue, but the frankness which is regarded as so attractive 
to-day is not merely the opposite of deceit; it is that absolute 
want of reserve which is supposed to prove a courageous 
nature and a kind home. It is very sad to see a child afraid 
of its parents, a sight full of menace to them if they only knew 
it; but there is a frankness which strikes old-fashioned people 
as a little un-English, especially where religious matters are 
concerned, The Americans began the fashion for innocent 
profanity, and though we are not among those unconsciously 
irreverent persons who imagine that the tongues of infants 
can offend the ears of the Almighty, we do think it is a pity 
to offend the ears of the graver grown-up people. That the 
children of to-day sometimes give pain by their frankness is 
true. Have we not all winced at times? But the camaraderie 
of the child at present in fashion is a great set-off to this easily 
exaggerated disadvantage. 

The very essence of fashion is that it should change, and 
the very essence of human nature is that it does not. There 
have always been plenty of children like those whom we 
delight in to-day, and there are still plenty of those whom our 
fathers delighted in yesterday. The little girl who is seen 
and not heard still lives, still dreams, still walks among 
fancies, She will be the fashion again when suffragettes have 
ceased to be either heard or seen. There is a great deal to be 
said for the reserved child, even if some timidity enters into 
his or ber composition. There is a sympathy which is the 
gift of the receptive nature, the treasure of the “very good” 
child. It does not go with great strength of will, nor with 
very bigh spirits, nor with strong passions, nor with the dis- 
position called “interesting.” The sensible children to whom 
comicality is a bore, shyness a pain, extreme high spirits an 
impossibility, and sympathy a reality exist in as great numbers 
asever. They have bad along day. It is over, but they will 
have another. 





THE ART OF SAVING. 


ROM every part of the country comes the same story of 

prosperous trade and money circulating as quickly as blood 
through the veins. The reaction from the labour unrest and the 
strikes of last year has been as strong as a favourable reaction 
ought to be but hardly ever is. Even the fish on some parts of 
the coust seem to be joining in the conspiracy to beat the record. 
We read that in the Lancashire mills every available hand is 
being called to the rescue of work that continually threatens 
to full into arrears. The oldest operatives come back at the 
call of the harassed but happy employers to the looms they 
have not touched for years. The standard of competence is 
somewhat lowered. as must happen in a boom, but the wages 
remain the same. A certain reflection must occur to many 
observers who watch these events. It is, in effect, this: 
“Legislation bas been trying for years to put more money 
into the pockets of the workers, In a general way legislation 
has failed. True, miners have a minimum wage where they 
had none before: true, the wages of railwaymen have risen; 
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but what has gone into one pocket has been taken out of 
another. Indeed what is put into one pocket is very often 
instantly taken again out of the same pocket, for the cost of 
living has universally risen. A twenty-five per cent. increase 
of wages has to meet a twenty-five per cent. increase in the 
domestic budget. Would that wages could be raised by some 
form of legislation that would not immediately counter- 
balance its benefits by its ‘incidental expenses’! But they 
cannot. And now, just when the country is losing all faith 
in the pretensions of Parliament to step into the place of 
economic law, an immensely ironic object-lesson arrives in the 
shape of a vast boom in trade. This boom puts money into 
the pockets of all without exacting any compensating charges. 
Surely we have here, arriving quite by accident as it were, 
something much better than all the legislation of the past 
few years has done for us. Its results ought to be very great. 
What will they be?” 

Now (we wish to tell ourselves) we shall see all the kindly 
effects of a general advance in the spending power of the 
nation, circumstances having brought us what mistaken legis- 
lation had postponed. We shall taste the state of things that 
the visions of the Liberal Government imagined. But shall 
weP There’s the rub. Alas! experience tells us that we shall 
do nothing of the sort. If only thrift were a characteristic of 
English people a wave of prosperity continued for a year or so 
would supply the means, through private savings, of putting 
many thousands of persons beyond the reach of disastrous 
poverty in the future. Cicero said that people would never 
understand how large an income can be derived from thrift. 
The French understand it perhaps better than any other nation, 
because thrift with them has all the graces of life. With 
them it is not a mean ora stingy thing. It is parcimonia in 
the classical sense, without a shade of ugliness. There is no 
Frenchman, be he only a concierge or even a rag-picker, who 
does not cherish a hope of one day retiring from labour as a 
rentier and living in dignity in some tidy little country 
cottage or town appartement. Meanwhile thrift in his home 
retains its original meaning of thriving. His daily déedner 
has a range and variety unknown to the British champions of 
waste and stupidity in food. When the British working man 
in the industrial North has drawn high wages for some time 
he will “blue” them in a way which for senselessness can 
be matched only by some of the vagaries of suddenly-rich 
Americans. We have heard of a weaver who lived laborious 
days at his loom all the year round spending fifty pounds in 
a week at Blackpool. During the wakes champagne is often 
drunk because it costs a great deal, not because it is greatly 
preferred to other drinks. The thing is to make a splash. 
What proportion of miners, again, retire having adequately 
provided for their old age or for emergencies in their families ? 
The scale of thrift in England, unfortunately, bears no relation 
to the scale of wages in the skilled trades. The present writer 
has heard of miners earning nearly £5 a week—an exceptional 
case no doubt—who had saved nothing, yet he has heard 
also of men earning thirty shillings a week who had put by 
more than one would have thought possible. 

It may be that the necessary fluctuations in the wages of 
a piecce-worker excite some temperamental quality akin to a 
gambler’s spirit. The piece-worker feels that to some extent 
extravagance can be repaired, and that ultimately he can be 
saved by his efforts. It often happens, at all events, that the 
man who has a small steady wage feels more strongly under 
compulsion to map out his financial future, and is in a better 
position in respect of savings and insurance than the piece- 
worker who has much higher average wages. The influence 
of an apparently slight or indirect motive in such cases may 
be very great. The writer was given a curious example of 
a similar motive at work the other day when inquiring into 
the business of an insurancecompany. The company accepts 
total abstainers at an appreciably lower rate than other “ lives.” 
“But does teetotalism,” he asked, “ make any real difference 
in vital statistics in these days of very moderate drinking P” 
“The drinking itself probably makes hardly any,” was the 
answer, “ but the mental habits of the teetotaller make a great 
deal. If you are a teetotaller you are careful to change your 
socks when your feet are wet, and soon. And so it happens 
that teetotallers are better lives, and our figures prove it.” 

We do not mean to say anything whatever grudging about 
the expenditure of working men on the refinements of life. 
A lady once spoke to the writer of a miner who gave his 
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daughters piano lessons and himself drank claret as though he 
had committed an outrage against society. Her indignation 
should have been admiration, for the miner probably under. 
stood the art of life. Why should he not enjoy music and 
claret, at all events, if he drinks his wine as a Fremwch ouvrier 
drinks his, and does not let his wine-bill be out of proportion 
to his income ? A man who drinks a little of a light wholesome 
wine all the year round would almost certainly not “blue” 
fifty pounds in a week at Blackpool. Some of ovr readerg 
may remember the figures we published froma correspondent 
four years ago as to the Dunmow Friendly Society. What 
can be done on even minute wages is almost incredible, 
The Dunmow Friendly Society is a pension-paying club, 
In 1908 the accumulated capital of the society was £38,992, 
with a membership of 974. In the eastern agricultural 
districts there are other pension-paying societies. The 
Aldham Club, the Tendring Hundred Provident Society, 
and the Stoke and Melford Club had in 1908 funds amounting 
to £181,000, and out of a membership of 4,689 there were 
580 pensioners receiving £6,247 per annum. To give the full 
value to such remarkable figures as these it must be added 
that before the Royal Commission on Old-Age Pensions it was 
stated that the average wage in the Dunmow district was not 
over 14s. a week, including harvest money! It would be 
interesting to know, by the way, what effect the grant of 
Old-Age Pensions by the State has had on these wonderful 
societies, with their membership of brave and self-respecting 
labourers. If what we have described can be done in low- 
wage agricultural districts, what could not be done in the 
industrial North? Thrift or drift is the alternative. It is 
a tantalizing thing to watch money flying about the country 
as it is now, to learn that in most districts no man need be 
unemployed, and yet to know—if experience does not mislead 
us—that the effect on savings will be comparatively little 
Working men are desperately keen about arriving by the 
doubtful means of legislation at new conditions which they 
could absolutely ensure for themselves by meuns of their own 
savings. In Lancashire alone savings invested in the new 
mills which are being built would bring as much permanent 
comfort to the operatives as a generation of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. If members of Parliament, when they are addressing 
their constituents, would point out that a trade boom, properly 
used, can do more for the permanent comfort of the nation 
than the offer of the longest programme of speculative reforms 
ever imagined, they would indeed be doing a service of value. 
They would not make a telling or enticing speech out of their 
advice—it would seem dull after promises—and they would get 
no thanks for it. But at least they would have told the truth, 
and there is always a proportion of people who are able to 
benefit by that. 





COUNTRY-HOUSE GAMES. 
SPECIAL interest is attached to the work of the 
pioneer, whether in the exploration of antarctic ice- 
fields or the more accessible study of social science. It is 
with a due sense of gratitude, therefore, that we welcome 
Lady Bell’s recent excursion into the attractive region of 
country-house bionomics, an important branch of which she 
has analysed in a suggestive little book entitled “Little Games 
for Country Houses” (Humphreys, Is. net). Lady Bell has 
broken fresh ground. “This is the first time,” she tells us 
in an introductory note, “that the rules of the games herein 
described, which are played in every country house in the 
British Isles, and which have hitherto been handed down by 
oral tradition only, have been put on paper.” We may 
say at once that a long experience of the games which Lady 
Bell describes convinces us that the rules could not be more 
plainly or concisely stated. A study of this capital little 
handbook will enable the merest tiro to get an insight into 
the methods of the expert. He will find it possible not only 
to improve his own game, but to understand more readily the 
motives and purposes of his opponent. Considered from this 
standpoint alone, apart from its value as a contribution to the 
study of social conditions of our day, the book will be found 
to supply a long-felt want. 

One of the most valuable features of Lady Bell’s monograph 
is the precision of its nomenclature. Players of experience 
will not need to be told that some of the simplest, as well as 
some of the more abstruse, of country-house games either have 
been known under various synonyms or have never received @ 
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separate and distinct title which has been eulverealy or —_ 
widely recognized. Lady Bell comes to our rescue with a list 
of names and a classification which is at once clear, conserva- 
tive in the best sense, and, when occasion calls for it, boldly 
original. Thus, the best-known of the older games will be 
found under their familiar titles —“ Reading Aloud, for 
instance, and “ The Village Concert,” “Shopping in Haste, 
and “ Catching the Post.” Others have been re-named, or 
named for the first time—in almost every case with satis- 
factory terseness and aptness: we may select for especial 
commendation, as examples of nomenclature which is at once 
precise and descriptive, “ Follow-my-Host,” “ Newspaper 
Snap,” “ Tongue Quoits,” and “ Ruins.” As regards the rules, 
Lady Bell’s method of framing a code may be best understood, 
perhaps, from a perusal of selected specimens. We may 
begin by quoting the concisely worded description of a game 
familiar to all, “ Hidden Books ” :— 

“In this game the host plays single-handed against all the 
other players. He puts twenty books from a library into a row, 
and waits for the players to come and take them. His object is 
to make the players put the books back in the row. The object 
of the players is to take the books away and forget whose they are. 
If the players succeed in getting the books into their trunks with- 
out being stopped, the host is the loser.” 

Or take this summary of an equally familiar pastime: in this 
case Lady Bell rightly preserves the time-honoured name of 
“The Missing Object” :— 

“This is best played with some very small object, such as the 
hostess’s eye-glass, which should appear to be lost. Then let 
everyone in the room get up one by one and look for it, all going 
to look in the same place one after the other and saying at the 
same time, ‘It can’t be lost! Where did you leave it last?’ In 
this game the hostess is generally the loser in the end. But if 
she is the one who succeeds in finding the missing object, especially 
if she finds it somewhere about her person, the seekers are the 
losers, and forfeit time and temper.” 

These two examples perhaps indicate with sufficient exact- 
ness Lady Bell's methods of description and classification. 
We should have liked, if space permitted, to have quoted at 
length other passages to which we can only refer briefly: the 
compiler's short but exhaustive statement, for example, of 
the rules governing the proper performance of the “ Hunting 
Circle,” particularly after the return indoors. Lady Bell will 
be applauded by sticklers for strict etiquette when she insists 
on a due apportionment of time for the necessary conversa- 
tion, since, as she points out with commendable emphasis, 
“no field galloped across, no gate opened, no gap gone through, 
no hedge jumped, no brook fallen into, and no acquaintance 
recognized, must be left unmentioned.” Again, in her descrip- 
tion of the best way of playing the “Sunday Walk” (alternatively 
named “ Follow-my-Host”) she pleads for the full rigour of the 
game at the well-known stage when the walk appears to 
the person playing for the first time to be nearly at an 
end. Here is the old hand’s opportunity. “A great deal 
of fun can be obtzined on a damp day by the host pre- 
tending he is going home, and then suddenly turning back 
into a field to show where he means to plant firs next 
year.” Another alternative, which Lady Bell rather oddly 
does not mention, is the retracing of the party’s steps to 
a point from which on a clear day there can be obtained a 
view which at present is invisible. But omissions of this kind 
are rare, Almost in every case Lady Bell not only gives the 
game as it should be played in full, but plays it in the best way. 
We are particularly gratified to find that in “Tongues at 

Rest,” which follows the ingeniously named “ Tongue Quoits,” 
Lady Bell at the critical moment inserts into the room a child 
instead of a dog. The object of the insertion, we need not 
remind players familiar with the game, is to rout the Bores 
who are attempting to introduce their Special Subjects, and 
there can be no doubt, to our thinking, that the diversion of a 
child playing with a kettle of scalding water, or falling at 
intervals into the fire, effects this object with greater complete- 
ness than the lesser expedient of a dog set to jump in turn, 
possibly ineffectually, under the Bores’ teacups. In another 
game Lady Beil supplies a valuable variant. The rules of 
“The Family Dog” need not, perhaps, be given in detail; 
they will be fairly familiar to most of our readers. Hostess 
and guest are out for a walk; the object of the guest is to 
relate a long and very private story before returning to the 
house. To prevent this, whenever the guest begins the dog 
disappears. The old rule used to be that when this happens, 
the hostess stands still and whistles. The new rule, or variant, 





is that she walks backwards and screams. This is probably an 
improvement, 

It is difficult to suggest other additions or improvements. 
In case, however, a second edition of the bcok should be called 
for, we may suggest that the compiler should consider the 
possible inclusion of one or two games which have proved 
successful locally, and may be worth a trial where they are 
not known. One is “Draugbts.” In this the guests are divided 
into two parties, which follow each other round the house, 
the first party opening and the second party shutting all the 
windows in turn, The rules of this game need codification, 
particularly the penalties incurred by the hostess. Another 
game which if properly played causes endless merriment is 
“ Find the Fire.” This has the disadvantage that it can only 
be played by members of the same family, but it is eminently 
suitable for a Christmas house party. Each member of the 
family in turn sets out to find the fire, and having found it 
“mukes it up,” either by adding or removing logs, or by 
beating, blowing, kicking, or smothering it. If, after each 
member of the family bas made it up, the hostess can find 
any fire at all, she is the winner. A third game, generally 
played immediately before breakfast or on going to bed, 
is known by different names. One is “ Weatherglass.” 
Each guest in turn says to bis or her neighbour, 
“What is the glass doing?” and without waiting for 
an answer goes to the barometer, taps it three times, 
alters the indicating needle once, and passes on. The host 
goes to the burometer after all the guests have tapped it, 
and is generally the loser. We commend these three little 
games to Ludy Bell's consideration. Reflection suggests to 
us, indeed, that her attention must already have been drawn 
to the third, which has been popular for many years. The 
reason for its exclusion from the book before us is probably 
quite simple. She tells us in her introduction that she has 
“curefully noted down the games from the words and actions 
of the players themselves,” and it is quite possible that she 
has seen “ Weutherglass” played by guests who are experts, 
and by a host who is a bad loser. If so, she is probably at 
work on some amendment of the rules, and we shall look 
forward to the production of a sutisfuctory handicap. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 





CLUB PRACTICE: AN AVERAGE DAY, 


[To tux Eprror or rus “Srecratror."’} 
Sir,—The following is founded on actual incidents in my club 
practice. Will it interest your readers P—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. M. J. 


Scene; Sitting-room in a Doctor’s house, about 6 p.m. Doctor's 
wife in an armchair sewing. 
[Enter Doctor (aged 28), 

Wire: Here you are at last; you must be tired. 

Docror (throwing himself on the couch near the fire): Ah! 
this is better. One’s legs get so beastly tired. 

Wire (sympathetically): I simply don’t know how you manage 
to keep awake when you have been up nearly all night, 

Docror : One doesn’t really—it’s only pretence. 

Wire: Now you must have a nice cup of tea and then try te 
get a good nap before surgery. 

Docror: Yes, if they’ll only let me alone. (Stretches across 
for the unopened morning newspaper.) Anything in to-day’s 

aper ? 

Wire: I haven’t seen it yet. 

[Enter Maid (a young girl), 

Marv: Please, they’ve come for Mr. Kimble’s medicine, 

Docror: Oh dear! Didn’t I make if up? (Begins to get u 
from the couch.) [Beit Mai 

Wire: Now yow stay there; I'll do it. But isn’t ho the man 
who broke his leg this morning ? 

Docror: Yes, that’s the man. 

Wire: Then he doesn’t want medicine, does he? 

Docror: You forget he belongs to a club, A club patient 
demands medicine in all circumstances, and one hasn’t time te 
argue with them. 

Wire: Well, what shall I give him? 

Docror (bored): Oh, anything. 

Wire: Now do tell me what to give him. 

Docror: Really, anything ; it doesn’t matter a bit. 

Wire: Well, do say something. I might give him some deadly 

o01son. 
, Docror: Don’t you know a man never keeps deadly poisons in 
a club surgery? He hasn't time to think, much less to dispense 
deadly poisons, And they don’t want him to, either. Something 
safe with plenty of taste and colour is what they want. Give him 
some mist. A, 
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Wirs: Right, mixture A. 

Doctor: No, wait a minute, his son’s taking that for reputed 
lumbago—“ awful pain in the back, doctor; burns like fire ; can’t 
bend nor nuffink ”—give him some mist. B, it’s a different colour. 

Wire: Oh, very well. (As she goes out): Three times a day ? 

Docror: Yes, t.d.s. [Ezit Wife. 

Docror (soliloquising as he scans the newspaper): What a life! 
But jolly interesting if one could only weed out the rotters, scare- 
mongers, and humbugs—I ought to talk about humbugging! 
(Falls asleep.) 

[Enter Wife after about a minute. 

Wire: I believe I woke you. You must be just dying fora 


cup of tea. 
[Enter Maid with tea. 

Mar (addressing Doctor): Please will you go quickly to see 
Mr. Porter’s little boy, because he’s swallowed a packet of pins? 

Wire (alarmed): A packet of pins ? 

Doctor (bored): Who brought the message ? 

Marp: It’s Mrs. Porter's little girl. She says Mr. Porter says 
you’ve got to go at once, ’cause he’s in the club. 

Docror: Tell her to sit down and wait; I’ll see her presently. 

[Ezit Maid. 

Wire (excitedly): You must just drink this cup of tea before 
you go. 

Doctor: Oh, there’s plenty of time. The child hasn’t swallowed 
any pins. 

Wire: But how do you know? 

Docror: Those people simply don’t swallow packets of pins. 
I know the family only too well. Besides, if he’d even swallowed 
one pin the father and mother themselves would have come 
round to make no end of a fuss. 

Wire: Well, so would we if it were our child. 

Doctor: Yes, but with them it’s not so much love of the child 
as love for the doctor. 

Wire: What do you mean ? 

Doctor: I’m afraid you have to be a club doctor to understand 
that. 

Wirr: Shall I give the girl some cotton-wool to take home for 
the boy to swallow, and say that you are coming on? That’s the 
remedy for swallowing a pin, isn’t it ? 

Docror: But this is a packet of pins? Hadn’t you better give 
him a pincushion to swallow ? . 

Wir: Well, shall I say you’re coming on ? 

Docror: Yes, and give her a bottle of mist. A. They'll be quite 
satisfied with that. And say I can’t possibly get there just now. 
Tell them to let me know in an hour’s time how the child is. 

Wire: Allright. Now you just lie down and have a nap, and 
T'll tell anyone who comes that you’re engaged. 

Docror (sleepily) : Yes, important operation—under narcosis. 

' , . . . . . 


(An hour later.) 
[Enter Maid. 

Marp: Mr. Porter’s little girl has come to say that they’ve found 
the pins in the armchair, and her mother wants to know if she 
shall go on with the medicine? 

Docror: Oh, yes, tell her to finish the bottle. [Exit Maid. 

Wire: But what is the good if she hasn’t swallowed the pins? 

Doctor: I suppose she thinks if she continues the medicine she 
might find another packet of pins. 

Wire: Oh, I mustn’t forget. They would like you to call in 
again this evening to see Mrs. Anthony. 

Docror: Yes, I must see her again to-night. She’s very bad, 
and she hasn’t a thing in the house. Have you got something you 
could send round to her—a little jelly or junket or something of 
that sort ? 

Wire: Yes, I’ll send something round in the morning. 

Doctor: She’s really been much better off since that drunken 
husband of her’s ran away. I shall never forget, though, the 
fright he had two years ago when she nearly died. He really 
saved her life. But the drunken old thief was not straight even 
then. I remember seeing him plucking two fine fat fowls to make 
broth for her. He knew how to cook—he had been to sea. And 
when I wondered how he had got them I remembered the theft at 
the vicar’s, and so asked no questions. 

Wire: You don’t mean to say it was he who robbed the vicar’s 
henroost ? 

Docror: Yes; I was very sorry about it at the time, for the 
dear old vicar was so much more concerned for the thief than for 
the loss of his prize fowls. 

Wire: But surely you ought to have informed the police. It 
was such a wicked thing to do. 

Docror: Well, to tell you the truth, I thought it was the most 
honest thing the man had ever done, 

Wirt: Honest? 

Docror: Yes, honest for him. It saved his wife’s life, and up 
to that time he had been doing nothing but slowly killing her. 
Yes, it was quite a pleasure to see the almost tender way in which 
he nursed her. During that fortnight he really suffered—I don’t 
believe he tasted beer once. But there’s the surgery bell. (Rising 
and going out.) When I’ve finished I shall go straight off to see 
Mrs, Anthony, so don’t wait supper. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
UNIONIST POLICY. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
§S1r,—Lancashire and Yorkshire are not the only districts in the 
kingdom where Lord Lansdowne’s Albert Hall pronouncement 














has given a knockdown blow to Unionist hopes and prospects, 
These in Scotland, until that speech, were never brighter; now 
they are dashed, because the Scottish elector has also the 
wisdom to be determinedly opposed to Tariff Reform. On 
the face of it, the pronouncement was so timed as to look 
like a piece of inept folly on the part of the leaders, becang, 
it was just what the supporters of the Government desired to 
enable them to pull themselves together after their mishap in 
the lobbies of the House of Commons. But the leaders arg 
not fools, and there must be something behind which is not 
at present apparent to the rank and file of the party. It ig 
said that the Government intends to resign after the Home 
Rule Bill is passed, but before it comes into operation. Is it 
the object of the Unionist leaders to lose the election on pur. 
pose, so as to compel the present Cabinet to face and not 
shirk the effects of their own policy in Ulster? If that is the 
explanation the policy is at least intelligible, but hardly 
straightforward or likely to commend itself to the Conserva. 
tive Party.—I am, Sir, &c., Mar and KE, 





[To tae Eprror or tur “Spscrator.”’} 

Srr,—What has possessed the leaders of our party to jettison 
the Referendum is more than a puzzle to me, unless it comes 
of the ill-feeling still nourished against Mr. Balfour. He 
made a definite promise at the Albert Hall two years ago 
on behalf of the party, which Lord Lansdowne ratified in 
the House of Lords. How can our party find fault with Mr. 
Asquith for non-fulfilment of his promise in respect of 
reconstituting the House of Lords if we fail to keep our 
engagement concerning Tariff Reform and the Referendum? 
Our candidate has constantly spoken on the Referendum, and 
what sort of a fool is he going to look when bombarded with 
questions? There is no question but that the Referendum 
should become part of our Constitution, as, if the Radical- 
Socialist Government are again returned to power, they will 
bring in‘certain revolutionary and financial measures which, 
like Home Rule and Disestablishment, they will keep up their 
sleeves till they are safely ensconced in office, and then their 
motto will be “ Wire in.”—I am, Sir, &c., A Tory. 


(To tue Epiror or rue “ Srecrator.” J 
Srr,—Possibly Tariff Reform did not increase the Unionist 
vote at the Bolton election by reason of the way in which the 
suggested tax on foreign corn was dealt with by opponents 
of the Unionist candidate. In your statements in regard to 
“food taxes” you invariably appear to me to forget that the 
amount of national revenue which we obtain annually from 
food, drink, and tobacco is over £50,000,000 sterling, and has 
not been less than this amount for many years. In com- 
parison with this the Tariff Reform corn-tax proposals are 
insignificant. 

As an instance of the methods adopted at elections, may 
I mention my own experience? On the night before the poll, 
while walking past a schoolroom in my constituency, I saw 
a lady distributing cards to the school children. Having 
obtained one I found that it contained the words, “ Why not 
tax land instead of the children’s bread?” and on it was 
depicted a pretty child carrying a loaf of bread under her 
arm. One can easily imagine the effect of this card when 
placed on the parents’ tea-table ! 

It is quite clear to me that in asking for a Referendum on 
Colonial Preference and Tariff Reform you are simply asking 
for what you believe will kill the first constructive policy of 
the Unionist Party. On page 897 of last week’s issue you 
say :— 

“If we were the leaders of the Unionist Party we should havo 
made a very different and, we are sure, a much wiser choice. But 
we are not its leaders, and they have decided, as we think wrongly, 
not to have a Referendum on the Food Taxes.” 

Does anyone really believe that it is possible to have a 
satisfactory Referendum on food taxation? If so, let them 
ask themselves the question, “‘ What would be the result of a 
Referendum in regard to the taxation of tea and sugar?” 
Surely it would not be possible for any Budget to be passed 
into law which contained food-taxation proposals of any kind. 

Speaking as one with a considerable amount of political 
experience and knowledge of the Unionist Party in the House 
of Commons, may I say that whether it be ina few months or 
twenty years, Tariff Reform will, I believe, remain “the first 
constructive plank in the Unionist platform,” and a candidate 
who deals fully with Tariff Reform from every aspect of the 
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on, and does not fail to answer the insidious methods of 
beral Party by a full and frank discussion of the whole 
question from the colonial point of view, will in the end 
triumph. The Bolton election was lost chiefly by the placard 
isgued the night before the poll, accusing the Unionist Party 
of endeavouring to break trades unionism. A _ well-known 
member of the Liberal Party stated after the election that if 
this placard had been issued some hours previously the 
majority would have been nearly two thousand. Apologizing 
for troubling you with this letter, and thanking you in 
anticipation for inserting it, I am, Sir, &c., 
TaRIFF REFORMER. 

[We cannot admit that a tariff or a part of a tariff could 
not be submitted to the people and passed, for the very good 
yeason that a general tariff, including taxes on articles of food, 
was only a few years ago submitted to the Swiss electors and 
passed.—Ep. Spectator. } 


questi 
the Li 





[To tus Eprrorn ov tus “Srectator.”] 
Sir,—As one who took an active part in the Bolton election, 
may I ask the indulgence of your columns to explain why I 
differ entirely from Mr. Taylor as regards the effect which 
Tariff Reform had upon the result? Your correspondents 
«X. X. X.” and Mr. Tattersall are evidently not seriously in 
touch with the influences which determined the result. On 
the other hand, “Z” has exactly bit the cause of the check. 
The Tariff Reform speakers were well received throughout the 
contest and listened to attentively, and up to the Friday—the 
day before the election—all seemed going well, and everyone, 
even opponents, admitted that Mr. Brooks would win; but on 
that day a strong appeal to trade unionists was issued and 
posted all over the constituency. This poster was signed by 
Mr. Clem Edwards, and urged trade unionists to vote against 
the Tory, as the party were out to break up trade unions, and 
amplified this statement by various reasons. This undoubtedly 
closed up the ranks of our opponents and changed the way 
that hundreds of trade unionists would otherwise have voted. 
The recent speeches of Lord Wolmer and others in regard to 
the amendment of the Trade Disputes Act may be, and in my 
opinion are, quite justifiable, but it is foolish of Unionists to 
close their eyes to the result which will follow and attribute 
it to Tariff Reform. The action of these gentlemen will 
re-cement the breakage in the Liberal and Labour ranks. 
This was what happened at Bolton.—I am, Sir, &c., 
B. A. C. 





[To rae Eprror ov tae “ Srectator.”] 

Srr,—With reference to your comments on Sir Graham 
Bower's letter might I remark that the man in the street 
is apt to overlook the seriousness of the Ulster question when 
the leaders of the Unionist Party are apparently doing the 
same? At any rate, it is difficult to conceive that they do 
consider the question serious when they announce that all 
those who wish to vote against Home Rule must vote for 
Tariff Reform, whether they like it or not. And this 
ultimatum is presented to the country during an unprece- 
dented boom in trade !—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Movers. 


Heathcote, Hooton, Cheshire. 


(To rue Epitor or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Will you allow another old-fashioned Conservative to 
express his entire disapproval of (what he thinks) the most 
ill-advised letter from Mr. Oliver, which appeared in your 
issue of November 23rd? It was never more true than it is 
to-day that “he that is not with us is against us.” At the 
present moment it is obvious that there are only two alter- 
natives possible, either for this Government, with its vast 
possibilities for ill, to remain in office, or for the Opposition, 
led by Mr. Bonar Law or Lord Lansdowne, to come into 
power. I ask you, Sir, is there any other possibility P And 
what good does such a letter as Mr. Oliver’s do, now that 
the decision as to Tariff Reform and the Referendum 
is un fait accompli? It might, perhaps, so long as the 
matter was under consideration, have been helpful, but now 
it is not only absolutely useless so far as the forces of Union 
are concerned, but it is antagonistic to them. The official 
leaders of the Unionist Party, knowing the heavy responsi- 
bility which rests upon them, knowing also from their many 
sources of information throughout the country what are their 
chances at the next General Election, have taken a decided 





and definite course which admits of no ambiguity, and as 
loyal Unionists we must support them—as you right loyally 
have decided to do—or join the forces of social chaos led by 
Mr. Lloyd George. It will not be the first time in English 
history that men for the sake of their country have subordi- 
nated their personal opinions to the requirements of State 
necessity. How many of his followers agreed with Peel in 
the great crisis of 1845—no greater than the present—when 
he decided to repeal the Corn Laws? What our ancestors 
could do in the way of self-sacrifice for the good of the State, 
all of us who believe the present Government is leading us 
headlong to ruin ought to do now, whatever we feel about 
Tariff Reform. It is only whole-hearted enthusiasm for our 
party that will get rid of the present formidable confederacy 
which is against us; and after all Mr. Bonar Law, who is so 
splendidly fighting in the House night after night for the cause 
which we have at heart, knows what he is doing and deserves 
our entire support.—I am, Sir, &c., ©. H. P. M. 
Harrow. 





[To rue Epiron or tas “Srecrator.”’] 


Srr,—There is no doubt a tendency to make far too much fuss 
about the results of by-elections, but the recent election at 
Bolton is of real significance. The result came as a surprise 
to both parties. The Unionists had been saying with con- 
fidence a day or two before that at the next election they 
would win all the Lancashire constituencies, and it was 
believed that it was only by the ability and popularity of the 
late member that a Liberal could have won the Bolton seat 
even at the last election. In addition to this the Church of 
England is specially strong in Holton, and the late member, 
although a decided Liberal, had been one of the most earnest 
opponents of the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales. 
There is but one way to account for the complete failure 
of the Conservative Party in Bolton. There is no doubt that 
it is mainly due to the folly of putting forward a policy of 
Tariff Reform as an immediate issue before the country. 
The resolution at the Unionist Conference only a few days 
ago in London stating that, without submitting the matter 
to a Referendum, a fiscal system opposed to Free Trade is to 
be introduced if the Unionists are returned to power, is 
sufficient to prevent the Unionist Party winning seats in 
East Lancashire. At the recent election in North-West 
Manchester Sir John Randles, although his personal views 
were not in doubt, fought the election on other issues. It is 
absolute madness to expect working men in Lancashire, where 
trade at present is exceptionally good, but where the high 
price of commodities is keenly felt, to vote for a change 
of.the fiscal system under which good trade has gone up, in 
favour of a system which they, not unnaturally, believe will 
raise prices of the commodities they need. The manner in 
which the Tariff Reform policy was pressed in 1906 deprived 
the Unionist Party of its best men, and led directly to the 
débdcle of the General Election of that year. The only chance 
for Unionist success is to fight on issues similar to those on 
which they won the General Election of 1895. On these issues 
they would win now, as they did then—at all events, if they 
brought back some of the leading Unionists, who are strong 
Free ‘Traders, into the camp. Unless this is done there will be 
Home Rule and civil war in Ireland, the Welsh Church will 
be disestublished, there will be no check on the wildest innova- 
tions in the Constitution, and the House of Commons will 
become merely an assembly for registering the decrees of the 
Cabinet, dependent for its existence on satisfying the demands 
of a number of clamorous groups.—I am, Sir, &e., 
A LancasHire ELEcTOR. 


(Our correspondent does not in the least exaggerate the 
tremendous responsibility which rests upon the shoulders of 
that section of the Unionist Party which has insisted on the 
non-renewal of the Referendum pledge. If in spite of the 
handicap of the Food Taxes the Unionists win and the Union 
is saved, no one will have a right to blame the extreme Tariff 
Reformers for having insisted on getting their way, for no 
one doubts the sincerity of their devotion to their princip!:s. 
If, however, they do not win, but we are beaten, the Union 
destroyed, and the present Government remain in offive, no 
condemnation will be strong enough for the men who ruined 
the cause of the Union, for unquestionably we should win 
hands down without the Food Taxes.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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LIBERALS AND NATIONAL SERVICE. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Srectator.”} 

Srr,—May I, as a Territorial officer and a supporter of the 
National Service League, express my gratitude to you for 
your powerful article on “National Service by Consent”? 
Such a message of true patriotism, one can only trust, will be 
brought to the notice of the leaders of both of the great 
parties. To the Unionist Party it must carry a warning 
that rash and premature adoption of national service 
may do irrevocable damage to the cause of national defence, 
in so far as the association of compulsion with Conservatism 
may open the floodgates of misrepresentation. To the Liberal 
Party the article must, by the cogency of its arguments, 
prove the necessity, the justice, and the practical advan- 
tages of universal military training. If the leaders of 
the Liberal Party persist in shutting their eyes to the 
force of such arguments, may I bring forward proof to show 
that the Liberal rank and file are not so blind as to be content 
to be led by blind leaders? On November 20th I was present 
at a meeting in the Lodge Lane Liberal Club, Liverpool. At 
the conclusion of the speaker’s address, the Chairman, a well- 
known Radical councillor, joined the National Service League 
as a member, and his example was followed by all Liberals 
present, who joined as associates. Such tangible support by 
good party men seems to me to show that your suggestion of 
a conference of political leaders on this vital question would 
be welcome to moderate and thinking men of all parties.—I 
am, Sir, &c., B. 8. TownRog, 


Winmarleigh Street, Warrington. 





UNIVERSAL SERVICE. 
[To true Epitorn or tae “Sprectator.”} 

S1r,—A correspondent repeats in your last issue the old 
argument that if we were defeated at sea a land force would 
be of no use to us, &., &c. There are two things to be said 
about this. Firstly, it would be very difficult to drive us off 
the sea so completely as to blockade all our ports and so starve 
us out, but it might be comparatively easy for an enemy to 
get control of the North Sea or the Channel for the short 
period necessary for the safe passage of an expedition already 
waiting embarkation. Secondly,even if we were utterly defeated 
at sea, and compelled to accept a most humiliating and 
disastrous peace, including, say, the permanent cession of 
Dover and the country round it, on pain of starvation if we 
attempted to continue the conflict; yet, if we had a sufficient 
home army to overwhelm and annihilate any invader, as we 
ought to have, the country left to us would not be fought 
over, burnt, pillaged, and requisitioned, and its salvation from 
those evils would be well worth any time and expense that it 
might cost. These points seem to be generally lost sight of.— 
Lan, Sir, &c., A.L. L. 





{To rue Epitor or tue “ Spectator.) 
§1r,—Practising medicine as I do in the City of London it is 
often borne in on me with the sadness of tragic iteration how 
much young male life would be spared to the Empire if only 
there were (to use the phrase of democratic Australia) 
“ universal service ” for all boys between the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen years for the crying needs of the Imperial Navy. 
The tale of “mean streets,” close warehouses, and city offices 
is the story of tuberculosis; the cry of the Navy is “ We are 
undermanned.” And even if such lads did not adopt the Navy 
as a subsequent career, they would return to civic life, not 
wasted, anemic, and foredoomed to early death as is too often 
the case, but invigorated with fresh air, disciplined with a 
discipline that would never be forgotten, and a credit to the 
country they had learnt on an emergency to serve. We 
associate the idea of universal service too much with the Army 
only, but it is the boys, “the fathers of our men,” who most 
need the greatest of all preventive sanatoria! I say that no 
money would be wasted that was properly spent to carry out 
such an idea.—I am, Sir, &c., 


London, E.C. Georce H. R. Dass, M.D. 





[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
S1r,—I read in the Daily Mail of Monday last a letter by Lord 
Roberts, in which he says that “what he asks” is that “ all 
able-bodied young men should be passed through the ranks 
lof the Territorial Force] for a continuous period of military 





training ”—a -description of the proposals of the N. ational 
Service League which I do not remember to have seen before 
couched in exactly similar terms. Now, Sir, bearing in mind 
the immense, the unequalled power that resides in a word or 
turn of phrase to kill or to give life to the thing it connotes, 
I venture to suggest that all who believe in Lord Roberts's 
great scheme should advocate it in the words of its founder, ag 
merely a proposal that the youth of the country should be 
successively “ passed through the ranks” of the Territorials, 
No completer answer could be conceived to the charge that the 
supporters of the League (1) advocate conscription, (2) seek to 
injure the Territorial Force; while, on the positive side, the 
scope and meaning of the League would be instantly apparent 
to every soul in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wokingham. C. M. Hupson, 





(To tre Eprror or tue “Spectator.”} 

Srr,—The following passage in Henry Drummond’s “ Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World” may be of interest to those who 
are now discussing whether able-bodied male citizens should 
or should not be required to help in the defence of these 
islands should the necessity occur in the future as it has done 
in the past. In the chapter on “Semi-Parasitism” occurs this 
passage: “Any principle which secures the safety of the 
individual without personal effort or the vital exercise of 
faculty is disastrous to moral character.” Might this not also 
be applied to the present-day tendency of certain so-called 
humanitarians in their dealings with social problems? It is 
easy to gain the applause of the masses at the expense of the 
minority, but one wonders if the moral character of those who 
are being taught that personal effort is a side issue will bear 
the strain of this wave of political charity. The “inborn 
parasitic tendency” in man is being encouraged by our 
present-day politicians to the detriment of personal and 
national character. In contemplating the mass of helpless 
male citizens should a foreign invasion of these Islands again 
take place, one marvels that the true patriots and far-seeing 
men are scarcely awarded a hearing in their praiseworthy 
efforts to awaken the conscience of the nation to the necessity 
of individual effort and service.—I am, Sir, &c., N. M. B. 

[ Woe unto those whoare drowned in security ! is the essence 
of Professor Drummond’s statement. We are most heartily 
with our correspondent in what he says as to the tendency to 
regard personal effort as a side issue. The girl is to be told 
in effect that if she has low wages and yields to temptation 
the fault is not hers, but her employer’s. The man is assured 
that no free-born person ought to be worried by having to 
learn to defend his country and his liberty. Such duties, 
he is told, should be left to those hired to perform them, or to 
enthusiasts who are willing to undertake them for nothing.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 





CIVILIAN AID IN HOME DEFENCE. 

(To tHe Epiror oF tHe “Spectrator.”} 
Srr,—In the event of such dire emergencies as raid or invasion, 
or even imminence of either, would it not be of immense 
service if each town and parish were to have a committee to 
organize food supply, relief, &c.? The aim should be so to 
co-ordinate the civil activities of the country in time of 
danger as to relieve the Home Army of Defence of every 
duty which is not purely military in character. It seems to 
me that it should be understood that the moment a serious 
crisis of this character is imminent the mayors of towns and 
the chairmen of parish councils or urban district councils 
should convene town’s meetings or parish meetings, at which 
a general committee should be appointed. This committee 
should be instructed to form itself at once into sub-committees, 
as under :— 

1. Supply. To co-operate in the production, purchase, 
storage, distribution, and—in certain contingencies—prepara- 
tion of food, fuel, and similar necessities of life. The special 
task of this sub-committee would thus be to minimize the 
peril of panic prices and starvation. 

2. Military Aid. To assist in watching railways, water 
supply, and telegraphs; to put Reserve men in touch with 
their respective depots; to assist in finding suitable recruits 
for the National Reserve; to get together local guides and 
men not militarily trained who are yet useful shots; and to 
organize the local supply of horses and motor vehicles—in 
short, to do anything that the military authorities consider 
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can usefully be done by civilians to help the forces of His 
Majesty. 

3. Ambulance, &c. To assist the Red Cross Society in the 
organization of ambulance, first aid, and nursing. 

4. Relief. To organize relief for needy cases, co-ordinating 
all charitable agencies, and keeping in touch with the Poor 
Law authorities so as to avoid overlapping. 

It should be arranged that each member of the general 
committee should work on one, but not on more than one, of 
the sub-committees, saving that the chairman would be ex 
officio a member of all sub-committees. By this means every- 
one’s special knowledge of his own subject would be brought 
to bear on the work in hand. These committees would, of 
course, keep in touch with the various authorities, such as 
district councils, county councils, and county associations, and 
all would co-operate. 

The great thing would be to give every able-bodied person 
his own particular piece of work in the great national task of 
facing the crisis. The machinery of such organization is 
ready to hand in the network of local authorities. All that 
is required is the thought and the willto use it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Henry E. BANNARD. 
Littlewick Lodge, near Maidenhead, Berks. 

[Our correspondent’s proposal is excellent. The town and 
parish committees of his thought would act, as it were, as 
“sifters ” and “sorters.” On the one hand, men who desired 
to serve their country would come to them and be sifted and 
sorted out and put to the work they were fit for. On the 
other"hand, military officers would be able to appeal to them 
with such requests as “Let me have a hundred men with 
picks and shovels and carts on such and such a hill at six 
o'clock to-morrow morning.” In fact, with such committees it 
would be a case of “requisitioning made easy” both for the 
requisitioners and the men requisitioned.—Ep. Spectator. | 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE IN ABERDEEN. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “Sprecrator.’’] 
Srr,—You may have observed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made a speech last night in Aberdeen. He told 
a sympathetic audience that the Tories wished to get the 
General Election over before their falsehoods about the 
Insurance Act were discovered by the electors on January 
15th, when the benefits under the Act became operative. He 
described in sentimental terms the enormous benefits that 
had already accrued in respect to sanatoria, and instanced 
two cases sent for sanatorium treatment. In one case the 
man had paid 4s. 8d. contribution and would receive treat- 
ment costing £200. In another the patient had paid 2s. 8d. 
and would receive back in treatment £21. He claimed these 
cases as characteristic examples of the benefits of the Act. 
The same day as this speech was delivered there met in 
Glasgow the representatives of the Insurance Committees 
of Scotland. At that meeting it was clearly shown that the 
cost of institutional treatment would be borne for the 
greater part, not by the contributions of insured persons, 
but by the local authorities. It was estimated that insti- 
tutional treatment of tuberculosis would cost 3s. 6d. per 
insured person, and the responsibility for this expenditure 
“s on the local authorities. They are to be refunded 1s, 3d. 
by the Insurance Commissioners, of which 6d. goes to the 
doctors for domiciliary treatment. There is, therefore, a 
deficit of 2s. 3d. per insured person, and this deficit will fall 
upon the payers of local rates. The ex-Provost of Hamilton 
estimated that in his district the addition of 4d. per £1 to 
She rates would be required to cover the deficit. In view 
of such a report from those carrying out the provisions of 
the Act, the statements of the Chancellor appear to have 
erred on the side of reticence. I trust they will be dealt 
with by abler hands than mine.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. A. MACKINLEY. 

Thorncliffe, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow, Nov. 30th. 

P.S.—A full report of the proceedings of the Insurance 
representatives is contained in Glasgow Herald of this date. 





SIR FELIX SCHUSTER AND THE INDIA OFFICE 
DEPOSITS. 


(To rue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.’’] 
Sir,—I see that in the Spectator and elsewhere it continues to 
be suggested that Sir Felix Schuster, as Governor of the 
Union of London and Smiths’ Bank, ought not to have 
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placed with that bank so large a share as he did of the India 
Office deposits, of which, in his other capacity as chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Secretary of State’s Council, 
he was able to influence the disposal. It will surely not be 
contended that, so long as other approved banks also had a 
due proportion, Sir F. Schuster should have placed none of 
this money with the bank of which he is Governor. It was 
surely not his duty to deny to his own bank its well-deserved 
place in the first rank of London banks. It is, however, 
material to know what proportion of these deposits was placed 
with the Union Bank before and after Sir F. Schuster became 
chairman of the Secretary of State’s Finance Committee. 
Being a Director of the Union of Londonand Smiths’ Bank, I 
have the best reason for knowing that their proportion became 
thereafter not larger but much smaller. Sir F. Schuster 
became Chairman in 1911—I believe, in August. He found 
the Union of London and Smiths’ Bank sharing these India 
Office deposits with two other banks. He proceeded at once 
to make them sharers with six instead of two. ‘The pecuniary 
effect was that the maximum amount of India Office money 
deposited with Sir F. Schuster’s bank during the year 
ended November 6th, 1912, was stated by the India Office, in 
answer to a question in Parliament, to have been £1,250,000, 
or less by 60 per cent. than the £3,050,000 mentioned by the 
Spectator, which was the amount on deposit with them on 
June 8th, 1911. I write without Sir F. Schuster’s knowledge. 
But that leaves me free to say that I cannot understand why, 
in fairness to their own Councillor, the India Office have not 
brought out these facts when questions in Parliament gave 
them the opportunity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. C. B. Stuart WortTLEY. 

[ We made no imputation against Sir Felix Schuster, and we 
are sure he had no intention of exploiting his position at the 
India Office to help his bank or one of his customers. We 
hold it, however, to be most undesirable that the head of a 
great London bank should also hold a position at the India 
Office which makes him the dispenser of India Office financial 
favours. The system was, of course, not invented by Sir Felix 
Schuster, nor can we blame him for accepting the post he 
holds. We blame, however, the system, and are astonished it 
should ever have been devised. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
got rid of without plain speaking.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE MARCONI AGREEMENT. 
[To tue Epitor or tue “Sprecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Every patent now in force contains the following 
proviso :— 

“Provided . . . also if the said patentee shall not supply or 
cause to be supplied for our service all such articles of the said 
invention as may be required by the officers or commissioners 
administering any department of our service in such manner, at 
such times, and at and upon such reasonable prices and terms as 
shall be settled in manner for the time being by law provided, 
then and in any of the said cases, these our letters patent, and all 
privileges and advantages whatever hereby granted shall determine 
and become void, notwithstanding anything hereinbefore con- 
tained.” 

And under ss, 24 and 25 of the Patents and Designs Act, 1907, 
revocation of a patent may be obtained 

“if by reason of the default of the patentee to manufacture to 
a reasonable extent and supply on reasonable terms the patented 
article, or any parts thereof which are necessary for its eflicient 
working ... or to grant licences on reasonable terms .. . the 
demand for the patented articles . . . is not reasonably met.” 
Leaving all other issues aside, it may safely be contended that 
no terms exacted by a patentee are reasonable if clearly 
disallowed by the law. 

Now Clause 3 of the Marconi Agreement allows the company 
the sole right to supply long-distance installations during five 
years, the Postmaster-General being even prohibited from 
contracting during that period for the supply of such installa- 
tions by third parties. This and any similar agreement is 
branded by s. 38 of the Act quoted as unlawful and as “null and 
void, as being in restraint of trade and contrary to public policy.” 

Then Sir A. King gave what may fairly be termed an 
official interpretation of the royalty arrangement when he 
was asked, “ The full 10 per cent. royalty on the gross receipts 
will have to be paid to the company till 1930 or 1940 if 
the smallest use is made of any of their patents?” His 
This again is, however, beyond what the 


answer was “ Yes.” 
law permits a patentee to exact, or a buyer of his goods to 
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agreement may be terminated by three months’ notice without 
compensation, as soon as the last of the patents in force at 
the date of the contract has expired; in this case, then, about 
July 1926 at the latest. After this date the Treasury will 
(under s. 29) be at liberty to fix the amount payable for the 
use of any patents then still in force, unless the company 
agree to new terms. 

It is difficult to appreciate how it would have been “ dis- 
honest ” or “ blackmail” on the part of the Government. to 
threaten a patentee with the loss of his privileges for 
insisting on terms which automatically involve the loss of his 
privileges under the provisions of the Act passed in 1907 
under the auspices of Mr. Lloyd George. For independently 
of the penalties mentioned above, the insertion of Clause 3 
in the Marconi Agreement had (under s. 38, subs. 4) the 
effect of enabling any person to infringe any of the Marconi 
patents concerned with impunity “whilethat contract is in 
force.” The words of the statute make it distinctly doubtful 
whether the company will escape this last-mentioned disaster 
by their friendly offer to drop Clause 3 unless they cancel the 
whole agreement and start afresh. Thus it might in fact 
have been kinder to the company cruelly to threaten, and to 
give less than was given. 

The legal basis of these contentions was fully set forth by 
me in a letter to the Times of October 12th; it has not been 
challenged as unreliable, and may at this date be termed 
unchallengeable. That letter also pointed out that Mr. H. 
Samuel misread his own agreement. He intended, as stated 
in the House of Commons on August 7th and October 11th, 
to bind himself to take installations of any system from the 
Marconi Company only. But the agreement, as actually worded, 
gives the Company merely the sole right to supply installations 
of the Marconi system, leaving the Post Office free to procure 
other systems elsewhere—without, however, making Clause 3 
any the less unlawful. The letter also showed that the right 
to place the inventions of others in stations acquired by the 
State was erroneously regarded by Mr. Samuel (and Sir A. 
King with him) as a valuable concession wrung from the Com- 
pany, for they could not possibly have agreed otherwise 
without committing a further breach of the law. 

Undoubtedly the agreement is far more favourable to the 
Government than is imagined by most of its critics; this, 
indeed, is all I have attempted to show. But it is due less to 
the skill of the negotiators than to the fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George found it desirable in 1907 to protect improvident or 
economically dependent purchasers of patented articles by 
new restrictions on the freedom of contract. These restric- 
tions now benefit the Government by (1) rendering the intended 
monopoly null and void, and (2) cutting down the term within 
which the company can enforce the payment of royalties to 
about fourteen years. If, in addition, the peril brought upon 
the bulk of the Marconi patents is considered, it is somewhat 
obvious that the company made a much less advantageous 
bargain than is popularly believed. Yet it may without 
impertinence be doubted whether Sir A. King had these 
matters in mind when he declared that the Government had 
made a very good bargain, which he could not improve on 
were he even free to start over again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Plowden Buildings, Temple. E. Lunee. 





THE PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
ELECTION. 
(To rae Eprror oy tue “Sprcrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your readers will doubtless like to learn the result of 
the Model Election in which they were invited to take part 
last week. 

Nearly 48,000 papers were received, 41,300 being ballot papers 
cut out from newspapers, and 6,500 being papers distributed by 
the Proportional Representation Society. There were in all 71 
spoiled papers, about one and a half per thousand. An analysis 
of the papers showed that first preferences were recorded as 
follows :— 


Mr. Lloyd George... ove woe oe eee eco ee 22,778 
Mr. Bonar Law ... eco ose ose ove oes ee 11,857 
Sir Edward Grey ... =m eco = one ove ee 8,997 
Mr. P. Snowden ... ose ove eee eco oe 28,585 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain 2.0. eee eee «1,68 
Mr. John Redmond - 1,221 


Sir E. H. Carson ... oe eee ose vee ove oo «=, 17. 

Mr. G. N. Barnes ... ove ove ove eee ove ove 888 
Lord Robert Cecil... - ove oes oe ove ove 787 
Mr. Thomas Burt .., ooo ove one ooo ove eee 576 
Mr. L.S. Amery .., wat on ‘ine we eee 208 
Sir Alfred Mond ... 180 


» 47,374 





a 
The next duty of the returning officer was to ascertain how 
many votes were sufficient to elect a member. This number 
which is called the quota, was found by dividing the total of tha 
votes polled by eight and adding one to the result. This sohinen 
yielded 5985. Only seven candidates could obtain this number of 
votes out of a total of 47,874, and there were seven members to be 
elected. Both Mr. Lloyd George’s and Mr. Bonar Law’s votes far 
exceeded this total. They were at once declared elected and 
their surplus votes were transferred. In making the transfers the 
returning officer had strict regard to the wishes expressed by the 
electors upon the ballot papers. Thus, for the purpose of trans. 
ferring Mr. Lloyd George’s surplus votes, all his papers were 
examined ; the number of second preferences recorded for each 
was ascertained, and the surplus was divided among these candi. 
dates in proportion to the number of papers on which their names 
figured as the second preference. The largest number of these 
papers fell to Sir Edward Grey. His total was brought up to 
16,329, and he was at once declared elected. Mr. Bonar Law’s 
surplus and Sir Edward Grey’s surplus were then distributed with 
similar exactitude. After these excess votes had been allotted the 
state of the poll was as follows :— 


Mr. D. Lloyd George... ove one eco ose eos ©6598 
Sir Edward Grey ... oes eco coe eee ove eve §=—- 5985 
Mr. Bonar Law .... wos ove ove eee eee oe =, 985 
Mr. Thomas Burt... on - ows ace ove oe 5,421 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain seit one = coe oe «= 096 
Mr. John Redmond as ove ow" eco eee woe «=, S21. 
Mr. Philip Snowden ite one ons _ coe coe §=—- 3, 908 
Sir Alfred Mond .., ie ose oon eee ose ee 3,680 
Sir E. H. Carson ..,, win coe eco on eco ee §«=«.: 2, BAL. 
Mr. G. N. Barnes .., ese oes eco eve eos ee 1,748 
Lord Robert Cecil... ooo oe eve ose ese ee §6=: 1, 308 
Mr. L. S. Amery .., ove ove coe eee ose eee 299 

47,874 


The returning officer then proceeded by eliminating in succession 
the candidates who were at the bottom of the poll and transferring 
the votes recorded for them to the next preferences expressed by 
their supporters, the final result being as follows :— 


Mr. Lloyd George ... ‘i ove -. 5,985 

Mr. Bonar Law ove ose oe owe 65,985 

Sir Edward Grey... on eco oe 5,985 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain ... +» 6,092} Elected, 

Mr. Thomas Burt ... eco ose ooo 6085 

Mr. John Redmond ee wad «. 5,679 

Mr. Philip Snowden on am ww. 5,124 

Sir Alfred Mond .... eee ° 4,202 Not Elected. 


In this final table both Mr. Burt and Mr, Chamberlain are credited 
with totals which are slightly in excess of the quota. Their 
surpluses were not transferred because, being so small, they could 
not affect the relative position of the candidates at the bottom of 
the poll. 

The lessons of this election may be summarized as 
follows: The average newspaper reader had no difficulty in 
following the instructions. The counting of the votes was 
completed in about seven hours. In a real election it would 
be necessary, in addition to the work performed in this experi- 
ment, to verify the contents of the ballot boxes, but the 
experience gained showed that 100,000 votes could be dealt 
with quite easily in the course of a day. The most important 
lesson, however, was that minorities under this system obtain 
their due share of representation. The Unionists were ina 
minority, but their total of votes, 15,649, contained two quotas, 
and they returned two members. Every section of opinion 
which can muster a quota of votes secures representation under 
the proportional system. 

A pamphlet giving full particulars of the election and of 
the way in which the result was arrived at will be sent on 
application to me at the subjoined address.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. HumpuHreys, 
Secretary Proportional Representation Society. 
179 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster Bridge, S.W. 





INDIA AND THE NAVY. 

[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectator."’] 
S1r,—The patriotic offer of the Ruling Princes of India, even 
if it falls below the exaggerated estimate of the press, 
accentuates the need of the oft-suggested proposal of an 
Indian Navy for local service in the Indian Ocean and 
adjacent seas. As the author of letters in your columns on 
this necessity of our great Indian Dependency, may I be 
permitted to make a few observations? The cost of the old 
Indian Navy, abolished just fifty years ago by Sir Charles 
Wood in acold fit of economy—soon repented of—after an 
existence of two and a half centuries, was only £350,000, and 
it was acknowledged that the service competently performed 
its duties, since it rocked the cradle of the infant Kast India 
Company at Surat, and fought its early battles against Dutch, 
Portuguese, and Mahratta rivals and enemies. The Royal 
Indian Marine, established for purely civil duties such as 
transport, with native crews instead of British seamen, costs 
£300,000, and India contributes or naval defence £105,000 
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towards the Admiralty expenditure of £405,000, and an 
additional varying sum, this year £135,000, for putting down 
the Persian Gulf arms traffic. Thus £240,000-is India’s total 
naval expenditure on a budget of over eighty millions, with a 
surplus this year of £744,000, while Australia, New Zealand, 
and Canada, whose combined revenue does not probably exceed 
one-half that of India, propose to expend some millions 
annually on naval defence, and every foreign navy is being 
‘ yapidly increased. The ships offered by the Indian Princes, 
and any Indian Navy, will require, as in the past, European 
erews, for it would be impossible to pit lascars against white 
seamen, and also dockyards and workshops for docking and 
repairing super-Dreadnoughts ; and Bombay must again 
become the great dockyard of the East, as in the past century, 
when a dozen line-of-battle ships were constructed for the 
Royal Navy, and it could be enlarged by reclamation on its 
sea front, with increased dry dock and wet basin accommoda- 
tion. Gunnery and torpedo schools could be established at 
3utcher’s Island, in Bombay Harbour, as the former were in 
the old Indian Navy days. It is from the sea that danger may 
now be expected from a European Power. The rich sea- 
port towns of India, with its vast littoral, are at the mercy 
of an enterprising officer, such as Captain Semmes of the 
‘ Alabama,’ and the need of a local navy, tied to its shores and 
waters, as ours are in the North Sea, is India’s greatest need.— 
CG. R. Low, 
Commander (late) Indian Navy, 


lam, Sir, &c., 


Stanpit House, Christchurch. 
8rd December, 1912. 





LORD CROMER ON DISRAELL 
(To tne Epiror or tae “Srecratror.”] 

Srr,—I have read with much interest Lord Cromer’s criticism 
of Disraeli. What I cannot understand is why Lord Cromer 
should call him “ This nimble-witted alien adventurer.” Am I 
to understand thereby that every English Jew is “an alien” and 
“yn adventurer’? Although Disraeli did not call himself a 
Jew he was as much a Jew as any of the mostorthodox Jews. 
He was born in England of parents who had resided in 
England. If I have not misunderstood Lord Cromer's 
meaning, the question I would like to ask you is, when is a 
Jew not an alien P—I am, Sir, &c., Cc, T. B. Moss. 

68 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

[It is clear from the context that what Lord Cromer meant 
was an adventurer of “alien” race, z.e.,a man not of English 
blood. A Jew of British birth is of course no alien.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





(To rue Eprror or tus “ Srecrator.”") 
S1r,—One inclines to think that it would have added a pang 
to the early death which all lovers of good biography are 
deploring, if Mr. Monypenny bad been spared to read Lord 
Cromer’s first article on Disraeli in your issue of November 
30th. Would the biographer of our great British statesman 
(misdescribed in your editorial note as a “great Jewish states- 
man,” a title which no man has borne since the destruction of 
the Jewish State) have waxed indignant or disdainful at the 
tone of narrow medievalism, at the faint contradictory, 
damnatory praise with which Lord Cromer tries to measure 
Lord Beaconsfield ? Would he have smiled or sighed over 
Lord Cromer’s extraordinary summary of his subject as “ this 
nimble-witted alien adventurer”? ‘“ Nimble-witted,” it is pos- 
sible, may be a new (and narrow) style for genius, but why “alien,” 
and why “adventurer”? Would a descendant of Huguenot 
refugees who, “in spite of race and birth,” or, as some of us 
would say, because of them, had won an honoured place in 
England's story be so styled? And, if not, why this descendant 
of refugees for conscience’ sake from old-time Spain—one, 
moreover, whose more immediate English forbears, though 
undistinguished and unennobled in banking circles, had 
nevertheless claims to consideration which make such 
epithets impertinent in the old as well as in the modern 
meaning of the word? “Alien adventurer”! It would beg 
the question if applied to a would-be immigrant rejected 
under the Aliens Act! It almost reads as if the father of 
Benjamin Disraeli had been mistaken for a foreign dealer in 
curiosities, but we have certainly always understood that it 
Was curiosities in literature that that delightful old scholar 
dispensed from his Bradenham country house. Disraeli 
“succeeded,” Lord Cromer grudgingly tells us, “im dominating 








a proud aristocracy,” and, he might have added, in winning the 
friendship of the good, great Queen whose Empire he extended. 
While to some of us it seems a pity that bis “domination” 
should not prevail over some of our modern “ proud aristo- 
cracy,” we may concede that it was evidence of an adventurous 
spirit to give new life and new ideals to a political party which 
without these might have stagnated at the time of its country’s 
need. Lord Cromer may not share this high spirit of adventure 
nor approve its results. But no failure to participate or to 
approve can justify, many will think, this revival of obsolete 
and, we had believed, outlived prejudices, the more deplorable 
because they appear over a name so justly respected as that 
of Earl Cromer.—I am, Sir, &c., K. M. 





EVENING COMMUNION. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—The moderate Churchman has so little opportunity 
nowadays of making his voice heard that I venture to ask you 
to give publicity to the following facts. It has been my 
practice to attend evening service periodically at a certain 
church in my neighbourhood with a view to partaking of the 
Holy Communion thereafter, the church being one of the fast 
diminishing number at which one is able to enjoy this 
privilege. I have lately, however, received a personal appeal 
from the Vicar, asking me (in the kindest and most courteous 
terms, be it said) if I would mind discontinuing the practice, 
as he is very desirous of reducing the number of evening 
communicants as much as possible, with a view presumably 
to the ultimate extinction of the service as now held. 
He gives the exhaustion of the clergy as the main reason 
for his request, and there is doubtless much reason in this, 
in view of the early celebrations and numerous week-day 
services which the Church seems to require of its ministers. I 
cannot help thinking, however, that a determined effort is being 
made in high quarters to banish evening communions entirely 
from our English Church as being inconsistent with the 
practice of receiving the Elements while in a condition of 
physical fasting. I fully respect the feelings of those who 
prefer to take their communion at an early hour of the day; 
but I cannot help thinking that it is a little inconsiderate on 
their part to endeavour to deprive those who prefer to com- 
memorate the Last Supper at evening time of their much- 
prized privilege, and to force moderate churchpeople to 
conform to a rule which is unacceptable and even painful to 
them.—I am, Sir, &c., A Moperate CHuURCHMAN. 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUE AND THE STUDY OF 
ART, 
{To tue Eprron or tae “Srecraronr.”) 

Srr,—I think you will be interested to know of a scheme 
recently initiated by the Victoria League to secure for fellow 
subjects in the overseas dominions fuller opportunities for the 
enjoyment and study of good art. If we in Great Britain fail 
to enjoy and study the works of great artists it is our own 
fault, for they are within easy reach of all. But in Greater 
sritain the case is altogether different. From up-country 
centres in Australia, South Africa, and Canada the Victoria 
League has received appeals for help to bring good art out to 
them—to let them have some small share in the wealth of 
beautiful things which surrounds the Mother Country. Already 
some response has been made, and with wider financial help 
much more can be done to help forward this work of “ prac- 
tical imperialism ” for which the Victoria League stands. The 
newly formed Art Committee has taken the first step by selecting 
from amongst the coloured reproductions from great masters, 
published by the Medici Society, a set of fifty-one pictures. These 
pictures, carefully framed in the Society’s special frames, make 
up an exhibition of considerable interest and beauty. For 
the purchase of three such exhibitions, the Art Committee 
must raise £150—certainly a moderate sum, considering the 
published price of the prints. Probably some readers of the 
Spectator would wish to contribute to such a fund, and 
thereby enable the Victoria League to purchase the three 
sets. One exhibition has already gone out to South Africa, 
and is to be shown in many towns and dorps in the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State. We bear that both British and 
Dutch are co-operating to make the necessary arrangements 
and to collect sufficient funds for the expenses of transport, 





housing, and insurance. Accompanying each exhibition is 
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a specially prepared catalogue, containing an introduction 
by Mr. R. H. Benson and biographical notes of the painters. 
I have pleasure in sending you a copy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Meret L. Tazor. 
2 Millbank House, Wood Sireet, Westminster. 





INVECTIVE. 
[To raz Epiror oF Tur “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—The subjoined lines will suffice to show that Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams was a master of the art of invective. The 
balanced antitheses of Pope’s epitaph on the younger Craggs 
afforded the satirist yet another opportunity for one of the 
many attacks on Pulteney, which are contained in the first of 
the three volumes of Hanbury Williams’s works, a collection 
which was not altogether unjustly condemned by critics of 
such diverse views as Croker and Carlyle :— 
“An Epitaph on the Political Memory of William Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath; who died to Fame, July 15th, 1742. 


Pulteney, no friend to truth, in fraud sincere, 

In act unfaithful, and from honour clear; 

Who broke his promise, served his private ends, 
Who gain’d a title, and who lost all friends ; 
Dishonour’d by himself, by none approv’d, 

Curs’d, scorn’d, and hated, e’en by those he lov’d.” 


In The Statesman Williams thus directs the Muse of 
History, “in search of a topic for rhyme ” :— 


“ Leave a blank here and there in each page, 
To enrol the fair deeds of his youth! 
When you mention the acts of his age, 
Leave a blank for the honour and truth!” 


—I an, Sir, &c., R. L. Moreton. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC SOCIETY FOR 
BEFRIENDING GIRLS. 
[To raz Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—In view of the legislation regarding the White Slave 
Traffic at present so prominently before the country, I should 
be glad, with your kind help, to bring to the notice of your 
readers in this connexion the work of the “‘ @uvre Catholique 
Internationale pour la Protection de la jeune fille,” established 
in every country of the world. The head office of the English 
branch, International Catholic Society for Befriending Girls 
“S.B.G.,” is at 265 Vauxhall Bridge Road, under the Presi- 
dency of the Countess of Denbigh. The office is in touch and 
works with the National Vigilance Society, Travellers’ Aid, 
M.A.B.Y.S., &c. Respectable Catholic girls of all nationalities 
going to and from situations are received at the Home, which 
is also a house of residence for business girls. A club room 
and a quiet reading room where they may spend their spare 
time are provided, and these are also at the disposal of outside 
members in business and service. <A registry office free to 
employers and employed is run for their convenience, and a 
restaurant for women only is open to all denominations. Herea 
substantial meal of meat or fish, vegetables, and pudding can 
be obtained for sixpence. Girls arriving from the country and 
abroad are met at the station and are safeguarded from the 
moment they come in touch with the society. Thousands of 
girls have passed through the Home, and many gratefully 
acknowledge their preservation from danger owing to the 
timely help they have received. Much more could be 
accomplished were the work more generously supported. 
Immediate donations and annual subscriptions are urgently 
needed, and will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer 
at the central office, 265 Vauxhall Bridge Road, where 
visitors also will be warmly welcomed. Let none be deterred 
by the smallness of their offerings; if these are only numerous 
and regular an enormous amount of work can be achieved, the 
good of which no human mind can measure.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HILDEGARD VON HUGEL, 
Hon, Organizing Secretary, 





THE DIVORCE COMMISSION. 

{To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprecraror.’’| 
S1r,—At this juncture it may be of some public interest to 
record the fact that the recommendations of the majority of 
the members of the Divorce Commission, in regard to extended 
grounds of divorce, coincide with the matured views, often 
expressed, of the late Lord Hannen, judge of the Probate 
Court for three years, and President of the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division for sixteen years.—I am, Sir, &c., 


es 


COMING TO BE FED. 
[To rus Eprror or tHe “Srecraror.’’} 

Srr,—In the article on “A Latin Farmer” in the Spectator 
of November 16th it is stated that “on an estate kept by 
Varro himself there were wild boars and roedeer which came 
to feed at fixed times at the blowing of a horn,” &. Tho 
same thing occurs daily at Moritzburg, near Dresden, 4 
hunting-box belonging to the King of Saxony. Every after. 
noon wild boars may be seen trotting and deer proceeding in 
a more graceful manner through the forest to the fee ding. 
place. The feeding is one of the sights of Moritzburg, ang 
much frequented by visitors. I do not remember whether 
anyone acts the part of “ Orpheus,” as in Varro’s story, but 
believe some signal must be given, as the animals assemble at 
astated time.—I am, Sir, &c., ¥. &. C. 





PARTRIDGES IN TREES. 

[To rae Epiror or tar “Srecraror.” } 
Srr,— While I was living at Kirkcaldy, Fifeshire, during the 
early spring of 1911, a pair of partridges were to be seen 
almost every morning in the park opposite my dressing-room 
window. One morning while I was watching them, one of 
the birds left its mate and flew up on to the branch of a wych 
elm tree, where it remained for two or three minutes before 
rejoining its companion. The branch on which it settled was 
a thick horizontal one, probably ten feet or more above the 
ground, as it was well above the browse line. Until I saw this 
happen I, like Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, was under the impression 
that the common partridge never settled in trees.—I am, Sir, 
&c., W. HERBERT tensa 

14 Half Moon Street, W. 





[To raz Eprror or tur “Spectaror.”’} 
Sir,—For many years I had in my possession the head of a 
partridge which was sent me by a former coachman of my 
father’s (my ally in the shooting and fishing expeditions of 
my youth), with the message that he thought I should lik 
have it as a curiosity. He had shot it while it was perching 
on one of the topmost branches of a tall Wellingtonia. He 
was in service at the time near Buntingford, in Hertfordshire. 
—I am, Sir, &e., W. A. NEwMAN. 
Upper Hardres Rectory, Canterbury. 
[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Eb. Sp 


e to 


ect ilo yr. J 





“VARIOUS.” 
[To tHe Epiror or tee “Srrcrator,”’] 
Srr,—The name of the poem may be forgotten, but the poet 
is not. He was Richard Monckton Milnes. I venture 
think, however, that the following is the correct version: 
“One day in September, a Sabbath morn, 

I shot a hen pheasant in standing corn 

Without a licence—’twere hard to plan 

Such a series of crimes against God and man!” 
Note “ without a licence.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

London. 


to 


— 


N. 





[To tnx Eprron or tue “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—Your article under the above heading in your issue of 
November 30th recalls an incident which I heard related by 
my late father-in-law. He and his brother-in-law were snipe- 
shooting on Sedgmoor. They were walking some distance 
apart when my father-in-law heard a double shot and saw his 
companion waving frantically to him to come. When he got 
to him, he told him with much excitement that he had got an 
extraordinary “right and left,” a woodcock and a jack snipe. 
Whenthe “ woodcock” and the “jack snipe” were retrieved with 
considerable difficulty from the other side of a broad rhine, 
they proved to be a marsh owl and a titlark.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. A. NEWMAN. 
Upper Hardres Rectory, Canterbury. 





THE LATE SIR HENRY SCOBELL. 
{To tHe Epiror or true “ Srecraror.”) 

Srm,—-May I crave the hospitality of your columns for the follow- 
ing ‘appeal : ? 

At a meeting of friends of the late General Sir Henry Scobell, 
held in Capetown recently, it was decided to erect a memorial to 
him in that city. Whether as commander of the garrison at the 
Cape of Good Hope or, during the six months before Union, as 
the Colony’s last Governor, Sir Henry Scobell played an active and 
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important part in public affairs. ‘Ten years earlier, during the 
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Boer War, he made a name for himself as a brilliant leader of 
troops. He was also a keen sportsman, whether riding to hounds 
or encouraging by his patronage other forms of recreation, and 
he was universally respected and beloved. When he died ten 
months ago both Heuses of the Union Parliament adjourned, 
and unusual tributes were paid to his memory by the Prime 
Minister, the Leaderof the Opposition, the former Prime Minister 
of the Cape, and by the entire Press, irrespective of party. 

A small committee has been formed to carry out the arrange- 
ments for the Memorial, the design of which, and other particulars, 
will be announced later. For the moment I should be grateful if 
any of the late General’s many friends in this country, who may 
be desirous of joining in the Memorial, would communicate with 
me here (41 Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.) at an early date, as 
I expect to return to South Africa very shortly. I need not say 
that the Capetown Committee will most cordially welcome their 
co-operation.—I am, Sir, &c., Roperickx Jonss, 

Hon. Secretary C-petown Memorial Committee, 

41 Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





A CYCLE. 


OLD men weave memories, sitting in the sun, 
Of a world grown vain, whose one-time vaunted scars 
The soft moss covers, and whose rare bazaars— 
That sold them Truth—new, wayward chafferers shun 
For strange and impious markets. One by one, 
Dimmed by an alien flame, the unwinking stars 
That cheered their vigils fade; till Death unbars 
To their bruised eyes his kind pavilion. 


O glory of the young day’s harbinger ! 
Yet, lest our kindling pride too madly burn, 
And lusty boast our sicklier deeds outrun, 
Mark we the portent, and forebode the year 
When dazed and blind we likewise, in our turn 
Old men, weave memories, sitting in the sun. 
Pui. J. Fisher. 


BOOKS. 








—_»>——_ 
RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES 
IN CHINA.* 


Mr. J. O. P. BLanp, joint author with Mr. E. Backhouse of 
that memorable book, China under the Empress Dowager, 
gives us here out of his full knowledge some reflections on the 
Chinese Revolution, on the Chinese character, and on the 
bearing of that character on the future. The book contains 
nothing so precious as the diary of the Chinese courtier who 
recorded all the emotions and agitated expedients of the 
Empress Dowager and her hangers-on during the siege of 
the Legations in the Boxer rising. But it is a book to be 
studied and pondered, whether the author's criticism of the 
motives of the revolutionists turns out to be justified or not. 
If it were safe to surrender oneself entirely to the voice of 
authority in judging of Chinese affairs to-day, we should be 
guided unhesitatingly by Mr. Bland. But just now authority 
speaks with a divided voice. There is Dr. Morrison, for 
instance, who is as confident about the future of China as 
Mr. Bland is doubtful. Professor Reinsch also inclines to the 
side of the optimists. In these circumstances anxious observers 
outside China can only wait on events, doing their best to 
weigh all the opinions put before them. Among the evidence 
that counts, Mr. Bland’s new book, of course, deserves a high 
place. There is a good deal of repetition in it, but as the 
author is conscious of this himself, hinting that he did not 
think it worth while wholly to recast articles which had 
appeared in various periodicals, we need not do more than 
mention the fact. 

The conviction of the author which underlies all his argu- 
ment is that the cause of the Revolution was not a direct or 


* Recent Events and Present Policies in China. By J. O. P. Bland. Illustrated, 
London; William Heinemann. [16s. net. ] 





The fall of the Manchus was almost an accident in a general 
movement of unrest of which the conditions were economic, 
moral, and educational, but mainly economic. We have never 
ourselves imagined that the blessed word “ Republic” could 
change in a flush the immemorial traditions and mental habits 
of the Chinese, although we cannot help thinking that an 
intellectual idea grasped by so highly intellectual a people as 
the Chinese may be held with more stability than is possible 
in countries which, though not so far east, are more truly 
“oriental.” Mr. Bland rightly ridicules the excessive optimism 
of those who believe in a magic transformation scene. 
“Writers who take this point of view have no difficulty in 
persuading themselves that autocracy, opium and anti-militarism 
have been entirely abolished, ‘the whole ancient system effectively 
wiped out,’ and that the Chinese race has divested itself of these 
things as easily as it has cut off the queue—that it has assimilated 
European methods and ideas as readily as its bowler hats and 
frock-coats. To accept such an interpretation of the present 
situation in China it is necessary to assume, for the Chinese people 
as a whole, definite aspirations and fixed goals, an all-pervading 
instinct of patriotism, subordination of individual to national 
interests, and authoritative leaders, Of these, there has been no 
evidence. If history teaches that the man comes with the hour, 
it teaches also that the hour comes not by accident, but only after 
long years of preparation, In the China of to-day we seek in 
vain for signs of the Idea, universal in appeal, which makes for 
regeneration, the Idea that impels masses of mankind, at their 
appointed hour, to follow a Mahomet or a Peter the Hermit, a 
Garibaldi or a Bolivar. Of a Cromwell, nay, even of a Danton, 
there is as yet no sign; nor anything to convince us that, were he 
to appear, the masses of the people would have ears to hear him.” 
Of course political and economic motives overlap one another 
in the production of unrest. Among the political symptoms 
of unrest are the fear of foreign aggression, the movement 
towards local autonomy, the dislike of foreign loans, and the 
cleavage between north and south. Among the economic 
symptoms are the acquisitive violence of Government troops, 
the dislocation of trade, fiscal chaos, widespread want through 
the steadily increasing pressure of population, and opposition 
to all direct taxation. The struggle for existence is as severe 
as ever it was, “grim and silent as the struggle for life in 
primeval forests.” In all the myriads of humble existences 
there is no time for amusements or sports. There are no 
public recreation grounds in China. There is no public interesé 
in art or music. The business of “man-making and men- 
feeding” is all-absorbing. An immensely significant change, 
such as the establishment of a Republic, may sweep over such 
a people and leave them ignorant of its meaning and scarcely 
aware of its advent. As there is no ruling caste of priests or 
warriors, and no energetic and staunch bourgeoisie to act as 
moderator and guide, the teeming millions of China are 
hopelessly lost when circumstances require them to breathe 
life into a new and strange instrument of government. 
“Outside of the Southern Maritime provinces,” says Mr. 
Bland, “there exists no such thing as public opinion on 
political questions in China, and the ‘elected representatives 
of the people’ are nothing more than the self-constituted 
representatives of a small and ambitious class. In other 
words, the appearance of parliamentary institutions is just as 
deceptive and just as ineffective as the wording of Imperial 
edicts has been since the days of the T’ang dynasty.” As 
for the Maritime Provinces themselves, Mr. Bland does not 
deny their political consciousness. The Cantonese, for 
example, understand the significance of the relations of their 
country with other Powers; they appreciate the menace of 
foreign aggression and resent the anti-Asiatic laws of the 
United States and Australia. The leaders of Cantonese 
political thought are men who have been educated in Europe, 
and perhaps one is justified in saying that if China should 
split asunder, as the United States nearly split in the ’sixties 
of last century, the cause will be the intense disparity of 
political learning in the different provinces. The author finds 
another fissiparous tendency in the supersession in 1904 of the 
old system of competitive examinations in the ancient classics 
for’ the public service. “The value of the competitive 
examination system,” he says, “as an enduring scurce of 
national cohesion and stability can scarcely be exaggerated.” 
One of the most valuable features of the book the 
analysis of the personalities of well-known Chinese. Mr. 
Bland says of Sun Yat-sen: 
“There is a certain large vagueness, 
about Dr, Sun Yat-sen’s reform schemes 


1s 


a splendid indefinileness 
that, were it not for 
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the naive sincerity of the man himself, would make them and 
him ridiculous. But he believes in himself, with the whole-souled 
and rapt belicf of a child building sand-castles, and the valour of 
his ignorance is passing brave. Le believes in universal suffrage 
and votes for Chinese women. He believes in Lloyd George and 
Henry George ; in the single tax and conscription ; in the nation- 
alization of railways; and he promises the Chinese people (which 
hear him not) every kind of rare and refreshing fruit, to be pro- 
duced without the formality of planting trees. The secret of his 
success in leading Europeans to believe in his capacity to make his 
dreams come true lies, 1 think, in his dignified imperturbability 
and gift of reticence, remarkably manifested on more than one 
dramatic occasion, and notably when bidding farewell to the 
Nanking Assembly upon his resignation of the Presidency. His 
artless enthusiasm for ideals has by no means deprived him of the 
shrewd common sense of the Cantonese: his most fervent orations 
would be incomplete without taking up a collection for the good 
cause. Sincerely simple in his private life, he displays, neverthe- 
less, a very democratic weakness for uniforms, ceremonies, and 
processions ; a man of the people, yet he surrounds himself with 
suites and bodyguards and nests of parasitic admirers. Finally, 
he has learned in his travels abroad the gentle art of political 
advertising, together with a shrewd idea of the value of sensa- 
tionalism in connexion therewith.” 

Of T’ang Shao-yi he says :-— 

“Around him, the best-loved and the best-hated of China’s 
notable men, the faction fights wax fiercest. Judging from 
personal experience, I cannot but think that much of the criticism 
which has been directed against him in the matter of the “ Four 
Nations” loan negotiations, and his subsequent flight from Peking 
and the Premiership, has failed to take into account a peculiar 
trait in his character, for which his Chinese intimates had learned 
to make allowance. I mean a certain tendency to sudden dis- 
enchantment, a petulance of discouragement, which left him 
abruptly weary of the sordid ungrateful world of politics and all 
its intrigues. His buoyant enthusiasms, frequently born of utter 
naiveté of vision, were apt to produce in his alert and ambitious 
nature sharp crises of reaction. Of the ebarges of venality that 
have been publicly brought against him by his own countrymen 
it is unnecessary to speak, for the simple reason that, in a country 
where peculation of public funds is the rule and not the exception, 
such charges denote merely an unusual fierceness in the parties’ 
struggle for place and power. In his conduct of foreign loan 
negotiations in the past—and he has handled more than any other 
official in China—no definite charge of corruption had been made 
against him: which is more than can be said for his predecessors 
er successors in office. In the handling of negotiations, financial 
and political alike, T’ang always displayed a decided tendency to 
Oriental ‘slimness’ which, by European standards, came very 
near to chicanery. Newly-arrived diplomats and financiers, much 
impressed by his American frankness of manner and apparent 
knowledge of affairs, were disposed to regard him and his work as 
constituting a radical departure from the traditions of the 
Waiwupu; but they learned before long to revise that opinion. 
T’ang’s methods were constructed of purely Oriental material, with 
a workmanlike surface polish of Occidental origin.” 

If Mr. Bland’s experience has not been so unfortunate as 
to be misleading, the naif idealism of which he speaks does 
not exclude the toleration of a very unidealistic system of 
“squeeze "—corruption or “graft”—in the public services. 
Mr. Bland says of the attitude of Cantonese Young China 
towards this question :— 

“Frankly stated, the contention of the Cantonese amounts to 
saying: ‘This is our country, and such squeezing as exists is our 
own business. Stay, if you like to accept us and our customs : if not, 
go your ways!’ This is the idea which underlies the pathetic 
appeals of native journalists for ‘national subscriptions’ to pay 
off the national debt, and thus to deprive the foreigner of any 
excuse for further interference with the affairs of China—sub- 
scriptions which go little further than the pockets of the mandarins 
and patriots who collect thea.” 

We may add that Mr. Bland charges Young China with 
insincerity in the attempted suppression of the cultivation of 
opium. 

Mr. Bland thinks it still possible that a monarchy will be 
restored, though he admits that the Manchu house was 
thoroughly effete and deserved to go. He looks back upon 
the intervention of Europe in the Taiping rebellion as a 
miscalculation. If the Manchus had not been propped up 
they would perhaps quietly have faded away of inanition 
without the disadvantages of the present convulsive unrest. 

We have no space to examine Mr. Bland’s criticism of the 
policy of the Great Powers in China. Russo-Japanese policy 
he regards as simply cynical. The defect of the consortium 
of six Powers which are trying to evolve a common financial 
policy is that some of the members have no financial right 
to be in the group at all, but are simply there for what they 
ean get. He holds that both the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and the Anglo-French Entente are useless in our relations 
with China, and he contends that as foreign authority in 
China is impossible without financial control, British interests 








require that finance should be systematically planned wan 
British Foreign Office on a basis like that of “the scientig. 
cally organized commercial Powers.” This no doubt means 
that we should Germanize our financial policy, but we confess 
that we prefer our ancient method of keeping diplomacy and 
commerce apart. We may end with the following pessimistic 
summary of what has happened since Sun Yat-sen’s manifesto 
of January 1912 :— 

“The army, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, has already 
repudiated Young China; the horde of hungry politicians remains 
absorbed in futile arguments and sordid intrigues; the Govern. 
ment is without prestige, policy, or power; three partics in the 
State, alike forgetful of their country’s urgent needs, struggle for 
place and pelf ; the Cabinet is distracted by the advice of amateur 
politicians at the capital and the threats and protests of the 
provinces.” 





MR. CHALMERS’S POEMS. 


ATTENTIVE students of Mr. Punch—not those who content 
themselves with a hasty inspection of the pictures—can 
hardly have failed to detect of late a somewhat unfamiliar note 
in the verses of one of his contributors. With disciples of 
the school of Praed and Calverley they have long been 
acquainted, experts in brilliant persiflage, adepts in ironic 
or satiric comment on current events, dexterous craftsmen 
and fearless rhymers. But here was one who ventured to 
plead the cause of sentiment, not in the burning tones of 
Hood's Song of the Shirt, but with a gentleness and tenderness 
not commonly associated with a comic paper. His verses were 
seldom witty, though not lacking in verbal felicity, or strikingly 
humorous, though the point of view was often whimsical; but 
they had charm, kindliness, imagination, and that engaging 
quality possessed by sunshine and certain delightful people of 
heightening one’s vital spirits. We donot say that other writers 
have not occasionally ventured on this domain in the pages 
of Punch, but certainly of recent years none of his lyrical light 
horsemen has done so more consistently than Mr. Chalmers. 
A critic is happily relieved in his case from instituting cowm- 
parisons, because Mr. Chalmers follows a path unfrequented 
by his colleagues. And as he eschews personalities and topical 
allusions, the ephemeral element in his verse is proportionately 
reduced. He may write about Bond Street, but it is not a 
photograph of Bond Street on a particular day; it is Bond 
Street in May-time glorified by the presence of Dolly on a 
hat-hunting expedition. So, too, when he writes of Huston 
Station it is merely as the portal to the moors and straths and 
braes of the North :— 
“Come, then, and stand on the platform, and see through tho 
arches, 

Full of the evening that flushes the chimneys with light, 

Gold-burnished rails that run out to the pines and the larches, 

See the long corridor carriages busking for flight; 

Board them in fancy, and then, when the twilight grows 


deeper, 
Speed through the moon-mantled Midlands—by fell and by 
firt 


Wake with your tea, in the smooth-swinging rush of the 

sleeper, 

When the white glamour of morning is pale over Perth. 

So, spite of luggage and crowds and of engines that whistle, 

Over the riggings—in spirit—once more you'll descry, 

On to the perilous butts, where the batteries bristle, 

Blotting the heather, the well-driven coveys come by ; 

Bracken and blaeberry, murderous midges that bite you, 

Summits that stand to the sunset, tremendous and stark,— 

Come up to Euston, for lo, it has dreams to requite you, 

Till the last tail-light has twinkled, and gone in the dark!” 
The call of the country is seldom absent from his verses, 
though he is singularly happy in his tributes to the rus in urbe 
—to the spirit of spring in Throgmorton Street, to the 
presence of Pan in the Park, and, above all, in the delightful 
poem on Richmond Park at all four seasons of the year. 
Even his sophisticated modern Phyllis in “ An Urban Eclogue,” 
in the very act of vaunting her superiority over her rustic 
predecessors, has to admit to a strange unreasoning delight in 
“hedges and wild roses and buttercups and bees.” 

Mr. Chalmers’s Muse is eminently vagula blandula. The 
only jarring note sounded in these pages is the Lowland love 
song, “ Awa’ from Gowrie,” an experiment somewhat in the 
vein of The House with the Green Shutters. He can write 
charmingly of débutantes and London schoolgirls, and there 
is a moving little poem on a modern “ Marchioness.” 


Blue Days. By Patrick BR, Chalmers, Dx 
L 3s, Gd, net.) 
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“ Coarse-fingered, grimy as to face 
From scuttle, pan, or window-sill ; 
Well, was the very rosiest Grace 
So fit to merit man’s good-will 
As she, who comes in low estate, 
Poor little drudge, to lay the grate?” 


But he is at his best on the open road, or hymning the 
praises of vagabondage, as in the excellent song of the 


showman :— 
ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS. 


#Jt was early last September nigh to Framlin’am-on-Sea, 
An’ ’twas Fair-day come to-morrow, an’ the time was after tea. 
An’ I met a painted caravan adown a dusty lane, 
A Pharaoh with his waggons comin’ jolt an’ creak an’ strain ; 
A cheery cove an’ sunburnt, bold o’ eye an’ wrinkled up, 
An’ beside him on the splashboard sat a brindled tarrier pup, 
An’ a lurcher wise as Solomon an’ lean as fiddle-strings 
Was joggin’ in the dust along ’is roundabouts and swings. 
*Goo’-day,’ said ’e; ‘Goo’-day,’ said I; ‘an’ ’ow d’you find 

things go, 

An’ what’s the chance o’ millions when you runs a travellin’ 

show ?’ 

*] find,’ said ’e, ‘ things very much as ’ow I’ve always found, 

For mostly they goes up and down or else goes round and 

round,’ 

Said ’e, ‘‘'he job’s the very spit o’ what it always were, 

It’s bread and bacon mostly when the dog don’t catch a ’are; 

But lookin’ at it broad, an’ while it ain’t no merchant king’s, 

What’s lost upon the roundabouts we pulls up on the swings ! 

*Goo’ luck,’ said ’e; ‘Goo’ luck,’ said I; ‘you’ve put it past a 

doubt ; 

An’ keep that lurcher on the road, the gamekeepers is out’; 

"E thumped upon the footboard an’ ’e lumbered on again 

To meet a gold-dust sunset down the owl-light in the lane ; 

An’ the moon she climbed the ’azels, while a night-jar seemed 

to spin 

That Pharaoh’s wisdom o’er again, ’is sooth of lose-and-win ; 

For ‘up an’ down an’ round,’ said ’e, ‘ goes all appointed things, 

An’ losses on the roundabouts means profits on the swings !’” 

He celebrates the pleasures of the chase with a genuine zest, 
bat he is no lover of mere slaughter. Dogs he loves in all 
stages from the puppy, “rough as a bramble, Eyed like a 
saint,” to “Auld Sweep,” a retriever past work, or “Crib,” 
the terrier whose epitaph is written in the following beautiful 
sonnet :-—~ 
TO A TERRIER. 
(November 1910.) 
“Cris, on your grave beneath the chestnut boughs 

To-day no fragrance falls nor summer air, 

Only a master’s love who laid you there 

Perchance may warm the earth ‘neath which you drowse 

In dreams from which no dinner gong may rouse, 

Unwakeable, though close the rat may dare, 

Deaf, though the rabbit thump in playful scare, 

Silent, though twenty tabbies pay their vows. 

And yet, mayhap, some night when shadows pass, 

And from the fir the brown owl hoots on high, 

‘hen should one whistle 'neath a favouring star 

Your small white shade shall patter o’er the grass, 

Questing for him you loved o’ days gone by, 

Ere Death the Dog-Thief carried you afar!” 

We should have liked to quote from the group of poems 
headed “ Horns of Elfland” Mr. Chalmers’s tribute to the 
magic of Treasure Island, the pathetic little song of the 
cripple, “If I had a broomstick instead of a crutch,” and 
the lines “To a Chalk-Blue,” but we have already outrun 
our space and must content ourselves with a general recom- 
mendation to all who love nature and youth and good 
sportsmanship to lose no time in adding Mr. Chalmers’s 
volume to their library. As we have found so much to praise 
we may be forgiven for a small parting criticism. Of Mr. 
Chalmers’s mastery of Scots dialect we have no claim to speak, 
though it seems above reproach. But the Dublin firm who 
have published his book ought never to have allowed the 
solecism “ kapin’” to disfigure his solitary excursion into the 
Anglo-Irish dialect. 





WILD SPORT.* 
Tue present writer will be very old and very stiff and very 
ill-tempered before Mr. Gilfrid Hartley’s sketches cease to 
attract him. Many people attempt the genre, and though 
an incredible number of readers are interested in the subject, 
very few succeed in being anything but dull. The fact is that 
it is both too easy and too difficult, and the union of sound 
knowledge, good spirits, good taste, and literary skill is not so 


London: W. 


* Wild Sport and Sime Stories, 
{ iSs. net. | 


By Gilfrid W. Hartley, 
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common as we think. Mr. Hartley achieves the combination. 
In the first place he knows a great deal, and he is full of con- 
vincing common sense. Again, he writes an easy, graceful, 
well-bred style, and has a vivid sense of humour. Lastly, 
he is most agreeably literary. Not that he drags in many 
quotations painfully by the tail, but that good books and 
old songs are always present to him as he writes. In the 
Black Mount he remembers Duncan Ban Macintyre, in 
Glenveagh he thinks quite naturally of Moira O'Neill, 
and at Corea Bascinn of Miss Lawless’s wonderful poem. 
Culture and sport are a delightfal union when they are not 
too forcibly mated. The two short stories are scarcely so 
good as the sketches, though the conversation of Major 
Brotherton in the one and Captain Martingale in the other is 
immensely amusing. One thing we should like to know. Did 
not Mr. Hartley once write long ago in Maga a story called 
“The Factor’s Shooting”? If so, has he ever republished it, 
and, if not, why not ? 

Tbe fishing chapters, perhaps, are the best. One tells of 
the capture with a prawn on a wet July morning, on a river in 
Norway, of a salmon of fifty-two pounds. The run lasted 
three-quarters of an hour and involved some desperate wading 
in difficult waters. One hears, too, of the loss on the same 
river of an immense fish, weight unknown. “It is more 
trying,” says Mr. Hartley, “to lose a very big fish than a 
deer.” We should think it was! But it is the lost fish which 
make the best stories. The mind is left with a certainty of 
unfulfilled marvels ; omne ignotum remains pro magnifico. One 
remembers all the classics ;—Mr. Bromley-Davenport’s monster 
in the Rauma, so finely chronicled in Sport; the great fish 
which the Bishop of Bristol lost in the estuary of the Tay; 
the laird of Bemersyde’s tragedy on Tweed. Some day we hope 
for the final story of the kind, and if nobody else writes it 
the present writer will try his hand at it. The scene shall 
either be the Awe with an eerie wind bowling among the prongs 
of Cruachan, or Tweed on adim November day, when the whole 
world seems to mourn the loss. Somehow it must be borne 
in on the reader’s mind by irrefragable if indirect evidence 
that the unattainable weighed not an ounce less than eighty 
pounds, It willbe a lie, of course, but art has higher canons 
than mere truth. Mr. Hartley comes very near the romance we 
have been looking for in An Old Salmon-Poaching Story. On 
a summer’s morning in the Awe Archie MacCorquodale hooks 
the fish of his dreams. He is poaching in preserved water, 
and he sees on the opposite bank the figure of the keeper, and 
knows that the episode means eviction. He sticks to the fish; 
the keeper’s sense of sport gets the better of his legality, and 
he assists in the playing and the landing. And then—here 
comes the tragedy—Archie only escapes by acquiescing in the 
pretence that the keeper caught the fish. Loss of some kind 
seems essential in the best angling romance. 

From fishing we pass to deer-stalking. Mr. Hartley has a 
wide experience of Highland forests, and also for several seasons 
he rented the famous forest of Glenveagh, in Donegal, and has 
many interesting things to tell of that wonderful place. It 
is fenced, of course—necessary in a district not generally 
afforested; but this does not make it an easy forest. The 
hills are so steep that a pony cannot be taken over them, and 
the peat, being destitute of grit, makes walking in wet 
weather very difficult. The feeding is good, and the stags 
are very heavy. His average one year for twenty stags was 
eighteen stone nine pounds, and another year for thirty-five 
stags eighteen stone five pounds. (Mr. Hartley weighs his 
beasts with the heart and liver in them.) The heads, too, 
were magnificent, fifteen-pointers and thirteen-pointers being 
got, with fine broad spans. It was no joke getting the beasts 
home. “One of them—a pretty fourteen-pointer—I shot in 
such an inaccessible district that it took four men and a horse 
twelve hours to get him in.” Mr. Hartley has a valuable dis- 
cussion on the merits of fenced and unfenced ground. The 
supreme advantage of the first is the sense of possibilities 
—the fact that you never know what new beasts the wind of 
the night may have brought on the ground. But in a forest 
like Glenveagh there is no lack of surprises, and there are 
special advantages. Here is Mr. Hartley's summing-up :— 

“Tf I had to begin my stalking again I would begin on open 
ground, and then, after a good many years’ experience, I should 
like to work in an enclosed forest, or perhaps preferably on an 
island. You may miss some excitements ; the sudden appearance 
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miles away is one. But you are quite free from anxiety and little 
jealousies ; you can nurse the ground, kill off poor deer and spare 
good ones, and feel that in time you will be amply rewarded for 
your forbearance ; andI hope I have shown that if your marches 
are wide enough you may be quite ignorant of the prizes they 
contain.” 

“Nurse the forest;” there you have the essence of good 
sportsmanship, far more important than the killing of record 
heeds. It should be added, however, that this fascinating 
work can be performed on unenclosed land also by an owner 
or lessee who knows his business. 

“ Meditations in a Deer-Forest” and “Tales of a Forest” 
give us another side of the sport, the romance and poetry 
which are inseparable from wild life even when it is main- 
tained under artificial conditions on a crowded island. Mr. 
Hartley discourses of the old dwellers in the straths and hill- 
pastures, on other wild things than deer, on shed horns, and 
the ferocity of stags in certain circumstances. Let a High- 
land bull run wild on a hillside and he is the gentlest of 
creatures, but make a pet of him and keep him in a paddock 
and he will develop nasty traits. So it is with a stag, and there 
are grim tales of “tame” stags that have been the death of men. 
One old illicit distiller saw such a beast coming towards him 
one day, and wisely retreated to the top of a peat-stack. The 
stag tried to rake down the peats with his horns, and, finding 
that unprofitable, retired out of sight. The old man descended 
and made for his boat on the loch, whereupon the stag, who 
had been keeping a sharp look-out, rushed after him into the 
water and all but caught him. The pursuit of “tame” deer 
with, say, a revolver might be recommended to big-game 
hunters in search of a sensation. Mr. Hartley brings bome to 
us the weirdness appropriate to these great solitudes, where a 
man may perish on the hills in the autumn and not be found 
till the spring, in his stories of the stag that was fifty years old, 
of the final precession in the Long Corrie, and, best of all, the 
dream of the great pageant of deer, all the deer that had ever 
crossed the beallach since the creation of the world. In such 
passages Mr. Hartley becomes more than the good sporting 
chronicler; he enters the mystery of creative art. 

We must spare one last word for the fragment of literary 
criticism—the study of the “ Handley Cross” novels. What 
is the secret of the appeal of those astonishing books? Many 
a devotee, whose daily conversation is studded with extracts 
from them, must have asked himself the question. 

“ Here is a great picture gallery,” says Mr. Hartley, “to which 

hardly anyone was admitted who was not a rogue; the majority 
of the people . . . are intolerable frauds; they are excruciatingly 
vulgar; they are swindlers, for the most part just as ready to get 
the better of a friend or of a host as of an enemy; of honour they 
have no more conception than they have of Sanscrit; for kindly 
acts, for gratitude, or generosity, or faithfulness we may search 
these thousands of pages almost in vain.” 
It is all true, but it does not touch our affection. Mr. Hartley’s 
explanation is probably the right one. We love Jorrocks, old 
beast as he is, for the same reason that we love Falstaff 
—hbecause of his untiring vitality, because he is so very great 
a sportsman. Sponge, too, is a rascal, but a “genuine un- 
adulterated sportsman”; so is Facey Romford, who was 
ruffian as well as rascal. Sportsmanship was “ the one solitary 
thing about them which was not mean or sordid.” The same 
is true of Lord Scamperdale and Jack Spraggon. And let it be 
added that Surtees is artist enough to allowa spice of humanity 
to season the rogueries of his heroes. After all, we leave 
Sponge respectably and happily mated; Jorrocks has his 
touch of sentiment and buys back his old horse Artaxerxes ; 
and even Facey Romford, we learn, was scrupulously fair to 
his foxes—“ a fair-dealing man and not at all inclined to take 
advantage of an overmatched animal.” 





CIVILIZATION AT THE CROSS ROADS.* 
Proressor Friaats’s book, Civilization at the Cross Roads, 
does not contain a dull page. It is full of fire; full also, 
as it seems to us, of exaggeration. His subjects may be 
summed up under two heads. First, a contemptuous but 
intensely serious and interesting arraignment of our present 
civilization, in which he declares Christianity to have next 
to no part; and, secondly, a fervent but somewhat partizan 
defence of orthodox Christianity. “The squalid fever of our 
time” is threatening all that is of value in the world, he 
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declares, “The presuppositions of the mechanical tempera. 
ment” are destroying freedom of thought and throwin 
indirectly such a doubt upon the freedom of the will as 
must undermine all moral energy. This temperament 
implies, we are told, “an assumption that knowledge can be 
arranged on a schematic basis, and that all events can be 
viewed as the unalterable issue of the past, because every- 
thing is bound together by the nexus of cause and effect 
mechanically interpreted, and there are in life no new 
beginnings.” Hope is thus killed. “Minds enchained to 
the categories of continuity” will produce nothing. “Since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the moder 
world has wrought out a new type of life which departs 
widely from the Christian.” There may be truth in 
this statement, but Professor Figgis goes much further 
“I should say that there are no longer grounds for 
believing that the Western world is Christian now in g 
sense in which it was not in the period immediately 
preceding the peace of the Church under Constantine the 
Great.” Tertullian, he assures us in another place, lived in 
a world as Christian as ours. The Christian Church has 
dwindled once more, he seems to imply, to a few convinced 
enthusiasts, and once more the whole world lieth in darkness, 
In our author’s mind the Dark Ages were full of the light of a 
true ideal. Medieval men, he says— 

“May not have always served God very well, but they knew 
that He was ‘the chief end of man.’... Their ideals are 
reflected as in a mirror in the peace as of a strange land 
which pervades the Historia Ecclesiastica of the great Northum- 
brian monk, the Venerable Bede, in the love and universal 
reverence felt for S. Francis even in his lifetime, in the mystery 
plays like Everyman, in the almost autocratic influence of a mystic 
like S. Bernard, even indeed in the strength of the Papacy (for it 
rested not on material force, but on the faith of men), above all 
in the most characteristic of all its fruits—books such as The 
Imitation of Christ, similar works like the writings of Walter 
Hilton, or Richard Rolle, or Dame Julian, the anchoress of 
Norwich, All these are the natural fruit of the time; they 
express its spirit.” 

Professor Figgis looks longingly back to a period before the 
“secularisation of life which began with the renaissance and 
was developed by the Reformation”; and the age which 
produced “The Sainte-Chapelle,” the frescoes of Giotto, 
and the “ Divina Commedia” is, he implies, a far more 
spiritual age than ours. “ What are men’s ideals to-day ?” he 
asks. Apparently we cannot point to any that are worthy 
in his eyes. ‘The increase of power becomes the highest 
goal of life,” he reflects; and again, “It is truer to say that 
Christianity runs counter to our civilization than that it fulfils 
it.” To our mind Professor Figgis confuses beauty with 
religion to an extent which is not fair. He regrets the days 
when the London Thames was clear and was bordered by 
green gardens, but in those days the diseases which came of 
dirt perpetually decimated the population. We do not seem 
able nowadays to build cathedrals, and Westminster Abbey 
can never be repeated, but is not St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
standing by the sume crowded river, in all its repetitive 
ugliness and dedicated to the doubter, also a witness to 
Christianity ? Is Christianity unable to survive a divorce 
from Art and an alliance with Science? That is of course 
the whole question. But if the religion upon which our 
civilization was founded has been—and Professor Figgis 
believes that it has been—abandoned by the great majority 
of thinking people, what system of thought is likely to 
take its placeP What, he asks, are the alternatives? 
“This question remains without reply. Scientific materialism 
is not held asa creed except by few, and is commonly declared 
not to be one, although its presuppositions rule men’s 
minds to a larger extent than they know. Beyond that all is 
chaos.” 

Professor Figgis’s extremely pessimistic view of the present 
loss of influence suffered by Christianity results largely from 
the restricted notions he professes of what that religion is. 
He has a bitter enmity towards what he calls “ reduced 
Christianity”; he considers it to be little better than “a 
decorated natural philosophy” or “a sentimental naturalism.” 
“ Religion without a church,” he argues, “ is not really possible, 
for not only is mana religious animal, but religion is essentially 
social.” Those who are trying to cast out devils in the name 
of a “ reduced Christianity ” he may almost be said to forbid. 
They bridge the gulf between “the idealist” «and the 





Christian, and Professor Figgis, for some inscrutable reason, 
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js determined to make it wider. : . That men should treat the 
distinction as unimportant or indifferent, or still worse, that 
the Christian should do so, and should suppose he can reduce 
within narrow limits the difference between himself and, say, 
a high-minded idealist, is only to be explained by our practical 
refusal to live as we pray.” Again, on another page we read, 
“Only the most superficial resemblance is left between those 
who are Christians and those who are not. Now at last men 
are coming to see this.” We should have imagined that the 
exact opposite of this last statement was the truth. 

But if our author takes a dark view of the present, he is 
not without hope for thefuture. The Christian Church will, he 
believes, triumph again, and the present attitude of mind which 
ignores the instincts and cravings of ihe human heart, accepts 
money as the consolation for all evils, and trusts to the intellect 
as the sole guide and explanation of life, will prove, he thinks, 
transitory. A new wave of thought will cleanse society. The 
present world is going to “ suffer a sea change into something 
rich and strange,” he quotes. But how, we ask ourselves, can 
the accentuation of the difference between religious men and 
others help to bring about this desirable end? Surely that 
plun has been tricd often enough from the days of the 
Pharisees onwards. Do we not hear the difference emphasized 
by every thoughtless evangelical preacher who seems bent upon 
shutting the church door upon every man who cannot talk his 
language? What, the reader asks himself, can be the secret 
of such a feeling in such a man as Professor Figgis? His 
attitude is almost like the attitude of those men of the world 
who boast of their success. Such men of the world speak 
harshly enough, but even they would hesitate to reproach any 
man with his “ chosen poverty.” Who that thinks at all about 
religion would not give the world for Professor Figgis’s gift 
of faith! 

The truth is that there is in this able and learned author's 
mind not only a great admiration for, but some actual kinship 
with, ihe men of the Middle Ages. He lets drop here and 
there a bitter sentence, which shows us that be thinks that all 
men could believe if they would. He speaks of a great man 
of science as resting “in his chosen agnosticism.” But do 
men “choose” to be agnostic? There is no betier argument 
against the inadequacy of logic than the fact that while 
Christianity, as Professor Figgis teaches it, would seem to 
draw a sharp line between orthodox Christians and nondescript 
Christians, or professing agnostics, the line, like the line of 
ihe equator, is imagined for purposes of argument. The real 
line is drawn elsewhere. There is a freemasonry of the 
spirit. Surely to deny this is to put the religious clock 
back, or, to change the metaphor, to leave the leaven which 
should leaven the lump, to ferment in a corner by itself. 





MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS.* 
Mr. Kennet describes bis reminiscences as “a retrospect of 
sixty years,” but be might have increased the number to 
eighty. His pleasant pages carry us back to the days of 
William the Fourth, when it was possible for a child visitor to 
Scarborough to carry away with him an indistinct vision “ of 
a large lady, in sky-blue silk or satin, walking on the sands” 
—the Duchess of St. Albans, whom the stage knew as Miss 
Mellon. That is the first of a succession of mingled memories, 
of which the earlier include a rough but evidently much 
enjoyed schooling at Merchant Taylors’, and undergraduate 
days at Oxford which recall to him sermons from Pusey, 
scapades of the usual type with proctors and tandem- 
driving, and some extraordinary bard reading. Mr. 
Kebbel used to get up at three in the morning and go 
to bed at nine, with twelve hours’ work and a walk 
in between. After Oxford he came up to London, and 
at first in rather a desultory way took to journalism; the 
optimistic outlook of youth may be estimated from his 
recollections of detainment at Sloman’s in Cursitor Street, 
which seems chiefly to have annoyed him at the time because 
it prevented him from going grouse-shooting in Scotland. 
This house, by the way, may have been Moss's, to which 
Thackeray consigns Rawdon Crawley, but it was not 
“Nathan’s,” as Mr. Kebbel suggests; and there seems to be 
a slip when Mr. Kebbel writes of meeting “ the famous Jack 
Mytton” at that gloomy residence. There may have been 
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a Mytton there, but “the famous Jack Mytton” died in the 
King’s Bench in 1834. Another mid-Victorian experience 
which few persons now living can have shared with Mr. 
Kebbel was the witnessing of the public execution of the 
notorious Miller in 1864; he and some friends had been given 
“places” by a reporter, and sat up all night at a window 
opposite the scaffold. But there are more cheerful recollec- 
tions than these. We get an interesting view of journalism 
and journalists in the early days of the Saturday Review; we 
hear something of the theatre, the Keans, Macready as Lear, 
and Mrs. Gore, the author of “Quid pro Quo,” the play 
which won the prize of £500 offered by Webster of the Hay- 
market for the best comedy of high life. We are given, too, 
some attractive glimpses of country life, of bird’s-nesting, 
shooting, and visits to ChawtonandSelborne. These are some 
of the happiest pages in a book of memories of a long and 
varied experience. 





VACCINE-THERAPY.* 

THE 1912 Report of the Inoculation Department of St. 
Mary’s Hospital is of great interest. Thanks to wise and 
generous benefactors, this department is now well established, 
with wards, laboratories, and about a thousand patients every 
year. Sir Almroth Wright is director, with twelve assistants, 
and the zeal of Sir Almroth’s young men is worthy of all 
praise. The report gives clear proof—if proof were needed— 
of the wide and still widening use of vaccine-therapy. It 
follows, like sero-therapy, the way of nature. Sera and 
vaccines alike are a way of getting into our blood certain 
natural blood elements to fight the poisons brewed by germs. 
In sero-therapy, as in the treatment of diphtheria, anthrax, 
and epidemic meningitis, these elements are made for us, in 
the blood of an immunized horse, and are put into our blood 
ready-made. In vaccine-therapy we are stimulated by doses 
of dead germs to make these elements for ourselves; we were 
making them already, more or less, but not enough, und the 
dead germs help us to make more. 

The uses of vaccines are (1) to increase the resisting power 
of the blood against germs already present, as in the tuber- 
culin treatment of phthisis and the treatment of such afilictions 
as boils and acne; (2) to create a power in the blood to resist 
germs not yet present, as in the protective treatments against 
typhoid fever and plague. The work of St. Mary’s Hospital 
is concerned with the first of these two uses. It is a fine 
record of good work done and noted with scrupulous care. In 
some cases a “ stock” vaccine is used; in others, a vaccine is 
made especially for the patient, from a pure culture of that 
patient’s own particular germs. It is impossible for one 
moment to doubt that the general results of the year’s work 
are admirable. Of many prospects for a more extended use 
of vaccine-therapy, one of the most alluring is in Dr. Noon’s 
ingenious method whereby, as we may gain protection 
against the germs of typhoid or of plague, so we may gain 
protection, by anticipatory doses of pollen-extract, against hay 
fever. Sufferers from bay fever had better bear this fact 
in mind next spring, and get immunized against the complaint 
before the high midsummer pomps come on. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Two articles in the Nineteenth Century deal with the outlook 
in the Near East. The first, by Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall, 
the author of that remarkable novel Said the Fisherman, is 
frankly headed “ For El Islam,” and is largely a defence of, or 
at least an extenuation of, Mobammedan fanaticism. Mr. 
Picktball, who starts from the assertion that throughout the 
history of Islam Christians have never suffered persecution for 
their faith, finds an explanation of recent outbreaks in the 
galling interference of foreign Powers on behalf of Christian 
residents in Turkey, with the result that the Christian popula- 
tion bas been set above the Moslem in a way which savours of 
injustice. The great majority of the Christians in the Turkish 
Empire, he declares, have no wish to dwell elsewhere; the 
tendency of emigrants is to return. “ Nowhere else could 
they enjoy the same immunity in the pursuit of rather 
dark commercial ends; nowhere else could they extort such 
interest for money lent, or live on a luxurious scale so cheaply.” 
Excepting Servia and Bulgaria, he denies them any corporate 
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sentiment approaching nationality or any solid bond of union 
in religion. He does not defend the massacres of Armenians, 
but attributes them largely to the practice of usury, and asserts 
that in two cases only can massacres be fairly laid to the 
charge of the Turkish Government, both under the rule of 
Abdul Hamid. The Young Turk Revolution, with its pro- 
clamation of rights for all, only provoked the greed and 
hostility of the Christian Powers, and brought about a wave 
of Moslem indignation. Mr. Pickthall has a firm belief in 
the genuine Turks, who “alone of all Mohammedans have 
stepped out from the Middle Ages into modern life”; he 
asserts that “the world of El Islim is still what Christen- 
dom has ceased to be, one mind, one body for religion” ; 
and he regards it as “a great misfortune for the 
British Empire that a Moslem Power, the Caliphate, 
should be put down from the mere wish to practise what we 
have for years been preaching—a nationality that shall be 
independent of religious differences.” Mr. J. W. Ozanne, 
per contra, in “ The Balkan Crisis in a Nutshell,” while 
justifying the action of the Allies and applauding King 
Ferdinand for calling the war a crusade, vigorously defends 
Austria for her resolve to thwart Servia’s aspirations on the 
Adriatic, and supports the policy of European intervention, 
on the ground that every consideration is due to Europe 
from States—in particular Servia and Greece—which owe 
their liberation to her. Lord Avebury strongly supports 
the exemption of private property from capture in time 
of war, quoting the opinions of Lord Palmerston, the late 
Lord Salisbury, Sir Henry Maine, Lord Loreburn, and 
Mr. Choate in support of this view. Mr. Stanley Leathes, 
the First Civil Service Commissioner, has an interesting paper 
on the Universities and the Civil Service. His main point is 
that a modern curriculum, if it is to fit men to be good admini- 
strators, must be based ona study of literature, history, law, and 
manners, not on language alone. His remarks on the value 
of the study of mathematics and natural science are worth 
quoting :— 

“ The intellectual functions of statesmanship are understanding, 
imagination, sympathy, intuition, rather than ratiocination. A 
good grounding in mathematics strengthens the mind, but an 
exclusive attention to mathematics keeps the student in an unreal 
world where reason reigns supreme. Similarly, the danger of the 
public servant is that he lives in a realm of written and printed 
papers, and he is apt to lose sight of the realities which these 
papers record. Mathematics encourage this tendency; the 
best education for civil servants would be that which supplied the 
most efficacious corrective. That corrective is not to be found 
in the natural sciences. Here we come into touch with realities ; 
but they are the realities of matter, not the realities of humanity, 
which are above all emotional and spiritual. The public man 
and the public servant should have learnt enough about the 
physical sciences to know at what point he should invite the 
assistance of the expert. The champions of scientific education 
often speak as if the errors and inequities of public government 
and social systems were due to ignorance of scientific facts, 
methods, and laws. On the contrary, no greater error can be 
made in approaching the study of human nature than to imagine 
that it can be explained by scientific analysis, apprehended by 
scientific observation, usefully studied by scientific methods, or in 
any way brought within the four corners of a science.” 











The completion of his arduous labours as editor of the 
“Dictionary of National Biography ” enables Sir Sidney Lee 
to indulge in an interesting retrospect, in which he pays a 
generous tribute to his predecessor and his contributors. 
It is interesting to find Sir Sidney Lee recording the opinion 
that “Dr. Johnson may well be treated as the final authority 
on the theory and practice of biography.” Mr. Joseph 
Longford writes sensibly on the manning of our mercantile 
marine, and Lady Helen Graham sends a tercentenary tribute 
to the memory of the great Montrose. It is written with 
sympathy but without partizanship, and closes with the 
touching answer of the old Highland gillie quoted by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in a footnote to his “History of Scotland.” 
““* My name,’ he said—and the words, simple enough in them- 
selves, are yet charged with all the feeling that Highland and 
clan tradition can give them—‘ my name is Campbell, but my 
heart is with the great Montrose.’ ” 





In the National Review Mr. Capel Cure writes of the Treaty 
of Lausanne, describing the progress of the negotiations, and 
enthusiastically applauding the good sense of the Italians, 

“The more carefully the treaty is studied, the more it is seen 
that the substance has been gained in its entirety, and that the 


serene tribunal of history would have condemned the prolongation 
of the war as being the mere pandering to military ambition, the 


straining after a shadow, the posing as Don Quixote in a can 

which, however just, was not the cause of Italy. All - war 
temptations Signor Giolitti and the Marchese di San Giuliane 
have put aside, and, in doing so, are entitled to the gratitude of 
Europe and of their country. Participation in the present 
chastisement of Turkey, whether in a leading or in a waiting 
capacity, would have increased tenfold the danger of a conflacr 
tion. With neutrality goes hand in hand the influence of ae 
as conciliator of conflicting interests between her friend Rus : 


and Austria her ally.” is 





Miss Helen Hamilton vigorously attacks the educat; n 
given to girls in public secondary schools, on the ground that 
these institutions are being deliberately utilized as “ suffracette 
factories.” Mr. M. O. Sale summarizes his observations on 
a tour of investigation through industrial Lancashire and 
Yorkshire under the heading “The Impressions of a Political 
Tramp.” Admitting the existence of industrial unrest, he 
declines to accept the Liberal panacea of endless and extraya. 
gant legislation under the guise of social reform, with itg 
corollary of bureancratic interference and jobbery. His con. 
clusions are as follows :— 





“Conservatism may temporarily recapture the North through 
the mistakes of its opponents, but it will never do so permanently 
till some tangible proof has been given of its friendly attitude 
to the workers on the wages question. It is all the more 
regrettable therefore to see some members of our party frittering 
away our chances by coquetting with the Radical species of 
Social Reform. Let me make an appeal to them on the lower 
ground of electioneering expediency. Social Reform as a voto- 
catching cry is played out. The hard-headed men of the North 
are at length discovering that the only people it ultimateiy 
benefits are the limited number of middle-class office-hunters 
known as ‘the Government’s friends.’ I repeat, the working man 
wants better wages, not to be socially reformed. Let the cry 
therefore be ‘Tariff Reform and a rest from legislation.’ For 
what legislation we do require let the foreigner pay. So far ag 
the future of party politics is concerned, what I foresee is this, 
Liberalism proper must ultimately be joined by a majority of 
the present Parliamentary Labour Party and its following in the 
Labour movement, Temperance men, Little Englanders, Political 
Nonconformists, and the rest. The resultant party will still be 
progressive in name but repressive in fact. Its path will be 
downhill. In the first place all moderate Liberals will forsake it, 
In the second by its own gift of payment of members it has 
already sealed its own doom by financing an unlimited number 
of genuine Labour candidates against it. The new Labour 
movement on the other hand will naturally ally itself with the 
Conservatives for mutual protection against the tyranny of the 
forces at the present Government’s back. And when in time the 
present class bitterness has died away and the weeds of each 
party to this new alliance have been plucked out and cast away, 
the future of the Empire will rest largely in its hands.” 

The best comment on such an alliance is to be found in Lord 
Cromer’s article on p. 954. 

Of the articles mspired by the Balkan struggle none is 
better worth attentive perusal than that of Mr. R. W. Seton- 
Watson in the Contemporary Review on Austria-Hungary as 
a Balkan Power. Mr. Seton-Watson has no difficulty in 
showing that none of the Great Powers will be so vitally 
affected by the settlement which follows the war as the Dual 
Monarchy. Not only is Austria-Hungary conterminous with 
three of the five belligerents, but she contains a population of 
7,200,000 South Slavs, occupying an unbroken territory exactly 
twice as large as Servia and Montenegro combined. The 
situation is further complicated by the fact that the Balkan 
upheaval has come before Austria-Hungary has put her own 
house in order, and the success of their Balkan kinsmen has 
roused the sentiments of Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia to white 
heat. He readily admits the moderation shown by Austria- 
Hungary in the initial stages of the war, and contrasts the sweet 
reasonableness of Count Berchtold with the haughty tactless- 
ness of his predecessor: he admits also that so long as the 
position of her own South Slavs is still unregulated, the 
Monarchy cannot risk the establishment of a rival along 
the Adriatic. At the same time he holds that the moment has 
arrived when she can atone for her high-handed treatment of 
Servia in the past by a generous recognition of that country’s 
economic needs. But if Servia is wise “she will listen to 
Austrian overtures and accept an arrangement which will 
secure her trade an outlet in far more favourable circumstances 
further north ” than Durazzo or Medua, viz., a trans-Bosnian 
outlet for her exports, and capital for railway development in 
West Servia and the Sanjak. Mr. Seton- Watson also discusses 
the question of the compensation of Roumania, whose absten- 
tion he traces to the restraining influence of Vienna. If a 
Christian prince is to be entrusted with the government of 








Constantinople he holds that neutral Roumania would provide 
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a candidate least distasteful to all parties. Sir Arthur 
Evans also writes on the Balkan question, summarizing in an 
interesting retrospect his own experiences in the "seventies. 
His attitude is one of unmitigated censure of the “ diplomatic 
tergiversations and imbecilities, the cynical egotism of the 
chancelleries,” as well as of the policy of the Young Turks. 
His comments on the solidarity of the Balkan League need, 
however, to be slightly revised in view of recent develop- 
ments. He regards it as not a mere casual alliance for 
temporary ends, but a combination aiming at a common 
foreign policy, a customs convention, and a joint railway 
system. And this conviction prompts Sir Arthur Evans 
to suggest that Salonica should be made the Washing- 
ton of the Balkans, a Federal City which should be the 
seat of a Council of delegates from the Allied States to 
settle common affairs. He regrets the absence of a common 
policy amongst the Albanians, and despairs of the union of all 
the heterogeneous elements into a single State. Allowing for 
the inevitable detachment of certain districts, he thinks that 
the great mass of the country east of the Pindus and the 
Shar might well form a separate State, while the Roman 
Catholic clans might be united in an autonomous Principality 
representing the revival of the old Principality of Dukagin. 
— Professor Alfred Dennis contributes an _ interesting 
estimate of Dr. Woodrow Wilson, dealing in detail with his 
work as author, professor, and College President. Perhaps 
the handsomest tribute to his character is the remark of an 
undergraduate, “ Anyhow, he is the most everlastingly fair 
man I ever talked with.” As a College President he is 
described as “eager, determined, sometimes undiplomatic, 
but never cowardly.” Asa State Governor Professor Dennis 
credits him with force, obstinacy, and an inability to com- 
promise. “In entering the White House he is also entering 
a school of patience.” The writer, while a friendly critic, 
does not minimize the difficulties inherent in Dr. Wilson’s 
character and methods, the diverse composition of the Demo- 
cratic Party, the temporary uncertainty as to the Senate, and 
the existence of complicated economic questions. On foreign 
policy he believes that Dr. Wilson's “ firmness, his knowledge 
of history as well as of international law, will remain a buttress 
both to his hatred of war and to his natural determined 
Americanism.” 

In the Fortnightly “Politicus” ably puts together the 
results of the collapse of Turkey and the rise of the Balkan 
States as they affect the European situation. The chief 
result has been an accession of strength to the Slav element 
in its contest with Germanic forces. This is mostly felt in 
Austria, where a German minority looks with dread upon an 
increase of the hostile spirit of the Slav majority in the 
Empire, fostered by the successes of their compatriots over 
the frontier. Germany and Austria had come to look upon 
Turkey as a possible ally in European complications ; she was 
supposed—before the bursting of the bubble—to possess a 
large and powerful army which would have been of infinite 
use either against Russia on the Black Sea coast or England 
in Egypt. The disturbance caused to the Triple Alliance has 
been caused not only by the disappearance of Turkey asa 
fighting force, but also by the arrival of the Balkan Allies as 
a military fact of first importance, placed as they are on the 
open flank of Austria in the event of her being at war with 
Russia. Miss Edith Sellers writes a panegyric on King 
Charles of Roumania and his people in their present condi- 
tion. So perfect have the Roumanians become in every 
way, educated and patriotic, and endowed with so many virtues, 
that it is almost a relief to be told that even they have 
an imperfection, and are, especially the men, not fond of 
work. According to Miss Sellers the debt this people 
owes to its king is very great indeed. Unpopularity and 
insult had no effect upon him in early years; he simply went 
quietly on with his work and in due time the nation emerged. 
Roumania suffered much at the hands of Russia in 1878; 
contempt, entreaty, and fraud were the stages of treatment 
given to the small State by the big neighbour. At first the 
help of the army was refused, because, as Gortschakoff said, 
“ Cette guerre sera courte et glorieuse”; entreaties for help 
at the time of Plevna followed, when glory and shortness 
had disappeared from the war, and the help given was 
rewarded by the theft of the province of Bessarabia. 
In vain did Roumania appeal to the Berlin Congress, until 
Lord Salisbury gained her a hearing by his jeers at his 








brother diplomatists. He said that if they had listened to 
the demands of Greece for territory that was not hers, it 
would be fair to listen to the requests of Roumania for keep- 
ing lands already belonging to her. Captain Battine, 
writing of the “ Turkish debacle,” pertinently asks the question, 
“Seeing that Bulgaria with a military budget of less than 
two millions can mobilise two hundred thousand in first line 
and half as many in second line, how is it that our War 
Administration, with a thirty-million budget, can produce 
such a miserable result?”——Mr. J. B. Firth tells us that 
before starting from Winnipeg fora tour in the Far West a 
banker said to him, “Do not suppose that the real estate 
business is the principal business of Canada.” It would 
appear from what was seen that the caution was a wise one. 
In every town the real estate agents swarm; we are told that 
in Calgary there are six hundred of them, one for every 
hundred of the population of the city. Five hundred of these 
are no better than as many gambling tables. Every scheme of 
impossible development is being pushed, every device that 
can be bolstered up with borrowed money is tried. England 
has been willing to lend money at a low rate of interest, and 
the opportunity has been seized for starting projects of wild 
speculation. Everywhere there is immense activity, and you 
are asked, “ What is going to stop Canada?” ‘The answer 
is easy: Nothing is going to stop Canada. The bubble which 
is floating over Canada is not Canada, but when that bubbl 

is pricked Canada will have a setback. She will recover, for 
the basis of all her prosperity is the land, and the prairie will 
not refuse her increase because there is a slump in town lots. 
But the bubble will be pricked.” Mr. Firth describes how he 
went from the speculating towns to the great corn-producing 
lands. “ Here was the true West. Here was its honest work 
and abundant reward. Here was the inexhaustible wealth of 
Canada.” 

Constant readers of Blackwood, and their number is 
great, will read with feelings of interest not untinged with 
regret the article which records the life of the late editor, 
Mr. William Blackwood, who for over thirty years edited 
the magazine with conspicuous success. The best charac- 
teristics of the magazine may be attributed to hereditary 
influences upon the editor, He was born of a family 
having a long and honourable connexion with literature, 
and of a father who was a soldier, and his birthplace 
was Lucknow. In these facts we see a summary of the 
influences which have given this periodical an outlook anda 
character unlike its rivals. Professor Oman has retold for 
us the details of the early stages of the invasion of Canada in 
1812. In doing so he has brought from the shade into 
the light the character of the heroic defender, General 
Isaac Brock. By a piece of great good fortune Brock was 
given military command in Upper Canada, and by means of 
his energy and readiness he was able to defeat the much 
larger forces of the Americans opposed to him. He moved 
rapidly and struck unexpectedly, causing severe defeat, which 
had the effect of so demoralizing the enemy and their incom- 
petent generals at the outset of the campaign that time was 
gained in which reinforcements could come from England. 
Had it not been for Brock there seems little doubt that the 
Americans would have been successful in their invasion. 
Brock died at the critical moment when, by his skilful 
handling of a tiny force, he was able so to delay the enemy’s 
passage of the Niagara river that a sufficient force could be 
brought up to give victory. He was buried where he fell, 
and over his grave the Canadians erected a monument which 
a malignant Irish-American blew up with gunpowder—both 
the grave of the hero and the monument. A more stately 
monument was then erected to the memory of the man who, 
as Professor Oman says, saved Canada. “From the 
Outposts” this month comes a delightful account of a 
Bhoi Gond called Rammu. He woke the official up in the 
night because he had been sent by the headman of his village 
and told to give himself up to justice. In an unfortunate 
cookery disagreement Rammu had thrown his axe at bis wife, 
and she had died of the effects. After a period of seclusion 
in gaol the Gond presented himself to the magistrate and 
demanded to be made his servant. A compromise was agreed 
upon, that when the official made tours through the jungle 
Rammu should be his guide. The descriptions of the jungle lore 
of this primitive man are fascinating; indeed, Mowgli seems 
to have come to life again in his knowledge of the jungle 
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people. Miss Eleanor Farjeon has written a fascinating 
story of a medieval boy bishop, or rather of his ghost. The 
spirit revisits the earth and claims a visitor to the cathedral— 
where the boy’s monument rests—as his boy friend. The two 
enjoy their rencwed companionship greatly, The personality 
of the boy bishop is most attractively drawn. The spirit turns 
out to be a delightful creature, and the two friends enjoy 
themselves greatly during the period in which the boy bishop 
revisits the earth. “Linesman” writes one of his power- 
fully realistic studies of the South African war. In the 
present instance the realistic description is far better than 
the melodramatic ending. 

The United Service Magazine for December contains a 
striking article on “The Military Policy and Institutions of 
the British Empire,” the title which was given to his essay by 
Captain C. W. Pasley of the Engineers. This article, we are 
told, is “ re-edited in the light of the science of organization 
by Colonel B. R. Ward, R.E.” Colonel Ward writes with 
deep interest in his subject, but we wish he had given us more 
of a précis of Pasley and less of comment. He is quite right, 
however, in thinking that the main interest of Pasley’s 
remarkable pamphlet is to be found in its comparison with 
Clausewitz’s “On War.” Both the pamphlet and the book 
are derived direct from the Napoleonic system of war, but 
nothing could better illustrate the difference in national 
characteristics than the respective points of view of the two 
works. Though it should properly be displayed in tabular 
form, we are tempted to quote a portion of Colonel Ward's 
summary of Clausewitz’s views on war :— 

“War is nothing but a duel on an extensive scale. It is an act 
of violence intended to compel our opponent to fulfil our will. It 
is an act of violence as natural and as legitimate as all other acts 
resulting from international relationship, such as those pertaining 
to commerce, industry, &c. It is an act which exalts the peoplo 
which successfully engages in it. Civilization, by developing 
human intelligence, has discovered a better use of force than is 
found in slaying prisoners, or destroying cities and villages, that 
is to say, by contributions raised from the enemy and the treaties 
he is forced to conclude. Victory can only be ensured by the 
creation in peace of an organization which will bring every avail- 
able man, horse, and gun, in the shortest possible time, and with 
the utmost possible momentum, upon the decisive field of action. 
The two essentials for the successful practice of the Art of War 
are the will to conquer and the courage to endure. For armies, 
ordinary rights place but an insignificant restraint upon the aims 
and rights of war.” 








FICTION, 


PIKE AND CARRONADE, * 
Masor MacMunwn belongs to that class of soldiers who have 
not only moved in the mid-current of action, but are also 
fortunately possessed of the gift of turning their experience 
to legitimate literary account. It was only natural that he 
should join the band of brilliant soldier-authors whose con- 
tributions have so long been one of the special features of 
Blackwood, and the pages of Cornhill have also been enlivened 
by his vivid pen. And he has not only written well himself; 
he has been the cause of good writing in others, a gallant 
exploit of his youth having been celebrated in one of the best 
modern military ballads by the late Mr. A. H. Beesly. But 
while it is good to have seen and done exciting things and to 
be able to write about them, the mere gift of narration, 
valuable as it is, is greatly enhanced when the writer has 
imagination and a sense of historic perspective as well. 
A good many of these stories and studies are based on 
experiences which have fallen to the lot of scores of 
British officers in the last fifteen or twenty years, on the 
Indian frontier or in Burma or in South Africa. But 
while few could have told them as well as Major MacMunn 
fewer still could follow him in the more difficult task of con- 
veying the sense of the changelessness of the immemorial 
East, or of reading in the present traces of “old, unhappy, 
far-off things and battles long ago.” It is true that these 
adventures of reconstruction and retrospect are easier in 
the East, where a thousand years are but as yesterday, 
“when the Ghilzai comes out of the passes with his ox and 
his ass and his camel and everything that is his, as the 
Israelites came out of Egypt.” It is easier, that is, when the 
climate and surroundings and the seasons are the same. “ You 
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can reconstruct in Hampton Court and even Kensington 


Gardens, but it is hard to sit on the knifeboard of a *bus ”— 
this must have been written several years ago—* that will dro 
. : ‘ P 

you at the Stores, and build for yourself the winter's scene as 
King Charles, whom some call the Martyr, stepped on to the 
scaffold from the window in Whitehall.” This is true enough 
but it is not merely a question of surroundings. We pai 
not all clairvoyants who can read the past without consulting 
books and records. Major MacMunn could not have written 
the admirable sketch, “Jan Kompani Kée Jai,” a “reconsti- 
tution ” of what took place at Mian Mir in May 1857, unless 
he had been deeply versed in the literature of the Matiny. 

Even more remarkable as a tour de force in this line is the 
story called “ A Cycle of Cathay,” in which the writer, visit. 
ing Scindiah’s stables at the Durbar at night, hears—oy 
fancies that he hears—from the mouth of the oldest elephant 
in Hindustan a war saga which begins in the days of 
Cornwallis. Like all the best officers who have served in 
India, Major MacMunn has a lively sense of the great 
qualities of the native soldier. “The Drum Ecelesiastic ” 
is a fine study of the conflict of loyalty and creed in 
the mind of a Subahdar-major on the frontier in the 
troublous days of 1897. It is a prose rendering of 
one of those situations which the late Sir Alfred Lyall 
was so happy in rendering in verse. And this intelligent 
sympathy marks Major MacMunn’s handling of his South 
African sketches. He recognizes the fine qualities as well as 
the limitations of the Boers who, he observes, are in many 
ways, despite their detractors, simple pastoral people, and 
also, notwithstanding their own slimness, appreciate straight 
dealing more than anything else. We have given some notion 
of the varied and illuminating nature of the entertainment set 
before the reader in these pages; we must not omit to add 
that, while the comedy of campaigning is vividly illustrated, 
the serious aspect of military life is not overlooked. Major 
MacMunn does well to remind us that the cheerful, rowdy 
subaltern not infrequently develops into “a serious zealot who 
lives for his profession alone.” 





Erica. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Clifford). (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.)—The difference between the Victorian novel 
in three volumes and the modern six-shilling story is that when 
an author wishes to write a long book it has to be published in 
three instalments at six shillings, with an interval between each, 
instead of appearing at the good old price of thirty-one shillings 
and sixpence all together. The modern plan is cheaper for tho 
public, but it must be confessed that art suffers, for in such an 
interval as that which has elapsed between the publication of 
Master Christopher and Erica the interest in the set of 
characters depicted is apt to wane. Another volume of the serics 
is promised by Lady Clifford at a later date, but how much simpler 
it would have been if we could have had all three together! The 
present story suffers from the fact that the central character is the 
most unsympathetic of the company whose acquaintance we all 
made a year ago. Erica, whose fantastic Christian name seems 
peculiarly inappropriate, is a hard and worldly young person with 
nothing but her looks to recommend her, and although Lady 
Clifford dwells constantly on the superior quality of those look:, 
still the reader feels far more detestation for Erica than he 
would probably have done if he had met her in the flesh. Tho 
sketch of Reinhardt, the Jew millionaire, who is a new character, 
is well done, and Lord and Lady Erriff continue their cleverly 
realized careers. From an artistic point of view the death of their 
eldest son, Tom Garry, follows a little too hard upon that of 
Master Christopher himself, which occurs in the sixth chapter of 
the present volume, and one cannot but think that the author, 
who is obviously fond of her heroine, shrank from the misery which 
Erica would have been bound to endure in trying to live up to 
the severe moral standard of her husband. What Erica would 
make of the education of the hope of the Erriffs can only be 
conjectured, but people who are interested in this series of stories 
will look forward to hearing it all in good time. 

The Chequer Board. By Sybil Grant. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
6s.)—Lady Sybil Grant’s book of short stories contains some 
extremely clever work, and if it is written from a rather cynical 
point of view no one can say that this is not the fashion. But the 
most charming story in the book is not in the least cynical and is 
perhaps rather less remarkable for brilliance than are its com- 
panions. The name of this sketch is “ Jobiska and the Wagon,” 
and Lady Sybil is careful to inform us that the heroine is really 
called after the aunt of the “ Pobble who had no toes.” The charm 
of caravanning has never been more sympathetically described, 
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and it is a pity that a rather commonplace love interest should be 
introduced in the last pages. The humours of “ Edward,” the 
invaluable man-of-all-work, are surely enough entertainment for 
one short sketch, and the rather tomboyish Jobiska, who yet feels 
the charm of ber surroundings so strongly, is a delightful creation. 
The last story in the book degenerates into farce, which the author 
does not manage quite as well as pure comedy. 

Tota. By Mrs. Hobart Hampden. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
—This, although not a story for children, is a story entirely about 
them. It is concerned with the adventures of some naughty 
little English girls who go over the river into a native city in 
India. One of them is kidnapped to become the bride of the 
Rajah’s son, and is only rescued just in time. The book is agreeably 
written and is quite appropriate to older girls. 

Reapaste Novers.—An American Wooing. By Florence 
Drummond. (Grant Richards. 63.)—An amusing story of two 
girls, one engaged, the other entirely fancy free, who go to spend 
a summer in America. Bunch Grass. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. (Jobn Murray. 63.)—A collection of picturesque stories 
of California. 


SOME OF THE WEEK. 


‘Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review wm other forms.) 
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The Note-Books of Samuel Butler, Author of “ Erewhon.” Selec- 
tions arranged and edited by Henry Festing Jones. (A. C. Fifield. 
6s. net.)—A certain number of these passages from Butler’s 
notebooks have already been published in the New Quarterly. We 
are delighted to have them and many others besides in a more per- 
manent form. They touch upon every conceivable subject, and 
vary in length from a single sentence to several pages ; but they 
are all alike in being the expressions of a truly original and living 
mind. Butler is, of course, frequently irritating, and especially 
when he is upon one of his hobby-horses, For instance, it is hard 
to tolerate him on the subject of Handel. Everyone is agreed 
nowadays that Handel is among the great composers. But Butler 
found it necessary not merely to asseverate that he was far the 
greatest of all composers, but to descant continually upon the 
wretched inferiority of all the rest, including Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Bach. So, too, his scientific theories become tedious. Yet 
in spite of these obvious demerits, the hotch-potch is a most 
fascinating one. Partly this ia due to Butler’s great gift 
of expression, which makes one forgive the occasional porversity 
or banalité of the thought expressed. Here are a couple of 
instances. “When I was a boy at school at Shrewsbury, 
old Mrs. Brown used to keep a tray of spoiled tarts which 
she sold cheaper. They most of them looked pretty right till 
you handled them. We are all spoiled tarts.” “Definitions are 
a kind of scratching, and generally leave a sore place more sore 
than it was before.” Perhaps, however, it is in his anecdotes that 
Butler is at his best; in them may be found the essence of his 
kindly cynical gift of observation. We may quote his account of 
one of the three occasions on which he saw a really tragic expression 
upon a face :— 

“Once at dinner I sat opposite a certain lady who had a tureen 
of soup before her and also a plate of the same to which she had 
just helped herself. There was moat in the soup, and I suppose 
she got a bit she did not like; instead of leaving it, she swiftly, 
stealthily, picked it up from her plate when she thought no one 
was looking and, with an expression which Mrs. Siddons might 
have studied for a performance of Clytemnestra, popped it back 
into the tureen.” 

Tho volume also contains Butler’s few poems, including the 
delightful “ Psalm of Montreal,” which, it is interesting to recall, 
was first published in these columns in 1878, 


The Eurhythmics of Jaques-Dalcroze. Introduction by Professor 
M. E. Sadler. (Constable and Co. 1s. net.)—The Jaques-Dalcroze 
system of “ rhythmische Gymnastik” has already attracted much 
attention among Continental educationists, and the demonstrations 
given in England by M. Dalcroze and some of his pupils during 
the last few weeks have excited much interest. The outlines of 
the method will be found described in this pamphlet, to which 
Professor Sadler acts as sponsor. Its fundamental object is to 
give the mind a more complete and intimate control over the 
body by lending co-ordination to the nervous and muscular 
systems. This end ‘is attained by means of rhythm. The pupil 
learns first to distinguish various rhythms and then to “ realize ” 
them, that is, to express them with his body or limbs. In course 
of practice the most intricate rhythmical schemes can be 
“realized” with complete facility—thus one arm may beat three 
to the bar while the other beats five, and the feet beat four. This 
is only an example of the almost limitless expedients by which 








M. Dalcroze seeks to give his pupils a perfect control over their 
movements. Details of some of these are given in the book before 
us, as well as particulars of the school which was opened by 
M. Dalcroze this spring at Hellerau, a suburb of Dresden, 


One Welshman: a Glance at a Great Career. By Whitelaw 
Reid. (Macmillan and Co. 1s. net.)—In his inaugural address of 
the autumn session of the new University College of Wales at 
Aberystwyth, Mr. Whitelaw Reid gave a deeply interesting 
account of the life and character of Thomas Jefferson. This 
address is now reprinted, and will serve as a permanent reminder 
of the remarkable, if somewhat self-contradictory, qualities of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence. There seems to be no 
question of his Welsh ancestry, and it is easy to find in him many 
of the characteristics of his nation. Some of them he lacked; but 
the typical Celt is to be seen in much of Mr. Whitelaw Reid's 
description: “He was not an orator, nota soldier, not a good 
executive, least of all a well-balanced statesman. But ho was a 
philosophic thinker, or dreamer, and yet with a wonderfully 
practical gift for reading the tendencies of the populace, and for 
putting their wishes into persuasive and stately language.” Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid’s paper gives us a vivid portrait of an arresting 
personality. 





The Passing of the Manchus. By Percy Horace Kent. (Edward 
Arnold. 15s. not.)—Mr. Kent tells the story of the recent 
Revolution as it appeared to a well-informd resident in 
China. His narrative is interesting on its own account, and 
especially also from the numerous quotations which it contains 
from official edicts and other contemporary documents. Mr. 
Kent’s last chapter is one of speculation as to the future. Ile 
fully recognizes that the present state of things is by no means 
couleur de rose. At the same timo he has distinct hopes that com- 
plete anarchy or a break-up of the Empire may be avoided. On 
the whole, he seems to incline to the probability that a dictator- 
ship of some kind will be established for a time, and that in this 
way tho strong central government, of which China stands in such 
need, may be successfully maintained. 


Life’s Tangled Thread. By the Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D., D.C.L., D.Litt. (Cassell and Co. 1s. net.)—If a man is old, 
able, and an optimist it is always worth while to listen to what he 
has got to say; probably we may hear something which will put 
us in heart. Bishop Boyd Carpenter's little book, Life’s Tangled 
Thread, can hardly fail to do this. He defends life against the on- 
slaughts of the modern passimist, and quotes and evidently inclines 
to agree with Dr. Wallace, who says that “Once we allow the idea of 
prozress in the world—the necessity of death and reproduction— 
‘it is difficult to imagine a system by which a greater balance of 
happiness could have been secured.’” Bishop Boyd Carpenter 
writes of “ Life’s Problems,” of “'The Tangles of Man’s Making,” 
and of “The Silver Thread of Faith.” We recommend it to all 
those who seek courage or consolation in rational and religious 
disquisition, 


New Epirions.—The Works of Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher. Variorum Edition. Vol. iv. General Editor: A. H. 
Bullen. (G. Boll and Sons. 103. 6d. net.)—After a rather long 
interval the fourth volume of the “ Vawiorum” Beaumont and 
Fletcher has just been published. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
add that this is the authoritative edition of the poets’ works, and 
is to be completed in twelve volumes. The present volume con- 
tains“ The False One,” “The Little French Lawyer,” “ Valentinian,” 
“Monsieur Thomas,” and “The Chances.” The Works of Mr. 
Francis Rabelais. Lllustrated by W. Heath Robinson. Two vols. 
(De La More Press. 25s. net.)—The translation appears to be 
that of Urquhart and Motteux, though the book contains no 
statement to that effect. If anyone prefers to have Rabelais with 
pictures by Mr. Robinson, he will find plenty of them here. We con- 
fess that for ourselves we should prefer to be without them. The 
Lifeand Times of the Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902. 
By the Hon. Sir Lewis Michell, C.V.0. (Edward Arnold. 7s. 6. 
net.) —This new single-volume edition of Rhodes’s life is a consider- 
ably reduced version of Sir Lewis Michell’s original work. The 
Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B. Edited by 
his wife, Dorothy Stanley. (Sampson Low. 6s. net.)—A third 
edition. Guizot’s History of France. Edited by Gustave Musson. 
(Sampson Low. 33. 6d. net.)—A reprint of M. Masson’s abridge- 
ment of Robert Black’s translation. The Story of My Heart. 
By Richard Jefferies. Mlustrated by E. W. Waite. (Duckworth 
and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—A well-printed reissue, containing eight 

















pictures in colour.— Three new volumes have been added to the 
“Oxford Editions of Standard Authors,” namely, Poems of James 
Russell Lowell; The Ring and the Book, by Robert Browning ; 
Poetical Works of Robert Bridges, (Oxford University Press 


and 
ls. 6d. 
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net each).——The Lear Coloured Bird Book for Children. Witha 
foreword by J.St. Loe Strachey. (Mills and Boon. 2s. 6d. net.)— 
The coloured bird pictures now republished were originally con- 
tained in Lady Strachie’s “Queery Leary Nonsense.” As to the 
preface we can say nothing, but we are certain that the pictures 
themselves will give endless pleasure to those who possess the book. 








We have received a large number of Calendars and Christmas 
Cards from Messrs. Hills and Co. (2 Bayer Street, Golden Lance, 
E.C.), from Messrs. A. R. Mowbray and Co. (28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, W.), and from the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge (Northumberland Avenue, W.C.). 





Messrs. Hudson and Kearns (Stamford Street, S.E.) have sent 
us a selection of their exceedingly practical Blotting Pads for 1913, 
at prices varying from 2s. to 8s. 





NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
—~—— 


Abram (A.), English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages, er 8vo 
“(Routledge) 6/0 
Allen (J. L.), The Tferoine in Bronze, cr 8¥0 .......ccccecseseecereeees (Macmillan) 6/6 
Altsheler (J. A.), The Texan Star, cr 80 ..........ccccceeeeseee (Appleton) 60 
Bevan (S. P.), More Talks to Girls and Boys, roy 16mo . F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
Biedl (A.), The Internal Secretory Organs, roy 8V0..............0.0000 (Bale) net 21/0 
Blakiston (A.), John Baptist and his Relation to Jesus, 8vo 
(Century Press) net 6/0 
(Drane) 3,6 








ay (K.), Joan Maclean’s Real Stories, roy 8vo . i 
Boas (F.), Changes i in Bodily Form of Descendants of ‘Immigrants 
H. Frowde) net 7 
Burton (M. E.), Notable Women of Modern China, 8vo........... (Revell) net 3/6 
Clifford (J,), The Gospel of Gladness and its Meaning for Us, 8vo 
T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Coleman (T. E.), Estimating for Reinforced Concrete Work (Batsford) net 40 
Conklin (M, G.), Conversation, What to Say and How to Say It, er 8vo 
(Funk & Wagnall) net 4/0 
Crawford (D.), Thinking Black, 8V0...............ccccseeseees (Morgan & Scott) net 7/6 
Dawson (G. E.), The Right of the Child to be Well Born, cr 8vo 
(Funk & Wagnall) net 3/0 
Dembleby (J. M.-), Original Tales and Ballads in the Yorkshire Dialect, 8vo 
(W. Scott) net 4/6 
Dictionary of National Biography, Second Supplement, Vol. 3, roy 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 15/0 
... (Partridge) net 3/6 
8vo ...({I. Pitman) 60 
eeianena (x. Paul) net 30,0 
(T. 


—) 


Dixon (A. C.), The Bright Side of Life, er 8vo 
Dromgoole (W. A.), The Island of Beautiful Things, 
Duff (J. G.), A History of the Mahrattas, 3 volz., 8vo 














Dyllington (A.), The Stranger in the House, cr 8v0 eceee .(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 

— (A,), Hyp O_O (Drane) 3/6 
Parrar (J. M. ), Chats with the Children of the Church, er 8yo 

(F unk & Wagnall) net 5/0 

ee PN (Sir G. R.), Songs of See, PE camianieional gp net 2/6 

Ford (8.), Trying Out Torchy, SD icntsiniintchaninntetionptenmtann bg Sn a €/0 

— (K.), The Theory of Evolution in the Light of ay ix Pat 1}) net 5/0 

(cw. F. ), Books that Count, CF BV0 .....cccccsccccsccccsscccceseoces (Black) net 5/0 

tial (airs. H., F.), Godmother’s Stories, I as sanniitiinetgs ..(Nutt) net 6/0 

Tallowes (F. 8.), The Patriotism of Denys Mahon, cr 8vo ..(Headley) 6/0 

HMammerer (H.), My Meadowsweet, cr 8vo_ ................45 a . Griffiths) 6/0 


Hawthorne (C. O.), Studies in Clinical Medicine, 8vo ...(Bale) net 6/0 
HMearson (H. R.), The Manufacture of Lron and Steel, 8vo........(Spon) net 4/6 
Herring (F’. E.), Nan, and other Pioneer Women of the West, cr 8vo 
(F. Griffiths) 3/6 
Hosking (A.), School Gardening, i icasistaninsiectrtiassisinteateaatintemtabinnateai (Clive) 3/6 
Howe (W. N.), Animal Life in Italian Painting, 4to ecennalieiiels (G. Allen) net 12/6 
Hunter (G. L.), Tapestries, their Origin, History, and Renaissance, roy 8vo 
(Lane) net 16/0 
(Macmillan) net 5/0 


Hatton (E.), Highways and Byways in Somerset, er 8vo .. 
Hyndman (H. M.), Further Reminiscences, 8vo ........ “(Macmillan) net 15/ 
Jeudwine (J. W.), The First Twelve Centuries, 8vo .. (Longmans) net 12) 
Kunze (J.), The Apostles’ Creed and the New Testament, er 8vo 

(Funk & Wagnall) net 3/0 





Lincoln (J. E. C.), The Festival Book, 4t0  ........ccceeceeeeeeees (I, Pitman) net 3/6 

Jowth (A.), Doreen Coasting, 8vo erosscescescocsessesscocecooscsees .(Longmans) net 10/6 

——-= J sys ) and Futers ('T. C.), Winding Engines and Winding Appli- 
IE, TIPO. cnupnentshsciaeugstttepenimcounencemnessninnncninipenetervemeses (E. Arnold) net 21/0 


mites “R. A. C.), The Crowning Phase of the Critical me hy, 8vo 
Macmillan) net 10/0 
MeNeill (W.), Talks to Little Worshippers, cr 8vo............ (Marshall Bros.) 2/6 
Morecroft (J. H.), A Laboratory Manual of Alternating Currents, Svo 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Mosher (E. M.), Health and Happiness, er 8vo ......... (Funk & Wagnall) net 4/0 
Munro (N.), Ayrshire Idylls, roy 8VO .......0.cscereeeecseeeceereeeeesenees (Black) net 7/6 
Musson (S. C.) and Lewis (J. H.), La Céte d’Emerande ona d and 
described, roy 8vo lack) net 7/6 
Paget (5.) and Crum (J. M. C.), Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxtont, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 100 
Pastor (L.), The History of the Popes from the close of the Middle Aces, 






| TTT TEE TEE Een aS (K. Paul) net 12/0 
Percival ha 8.), Geometrical Optics, 8vo.. .. (Longmans) net 4/6 
Price (J SE ET .(Low) net 42/0 
Kafalovieh Bn), Blonrte AGriPE, CF BVO  ...cccccccccccccescoccsccesccoss (FP. Griffiths) 6/0 


Morning Talks to the Children 
‘he Applications of sage, ¢ er 8vo . 
Rosenau (M. J), The Milk Question, cr 8vo...... Jonstable) net 7/6 
Ryven (G.), The Shining Doors, cr 8vo ...... ..(F. Griffiths) 6/0 
Sefton (H. L.), The Dream Imp and others, ey ‘(Bickers) net 4/6 
Shannon (M.), The Howling Ships of Tarshish and other Poems, cr 8vo 

(E. Mathews) net 2 
Smart (I. T.), What a Father should tell his Son, ......... (Funk & Wagnall) 2) 
Smart (I. T. ° What a Father should tell his Little Boy (Funk & Wagna!l) 2)/ 
Smart (I. T.), What a Mother should tell her Daughter (Funk & Wagnall) 2 
Su art (I. ) What a Mothershould tell her Little Girl (Funk & Waguall) 2. 
— a - Jand Pape (F. A. G.), Coco Nuts, the Consols of the Past. 
cncssebenevecosoecesececesteseoseeecnsesesesenssesessosessonecccosessoessesseseerss (Bale) net 10/0 
aiames iH. B.), What a Child ought to Know about the Bib le, cr 8vo 
(F. Griffiths) net 2/6 


anda 





(F. Griffiths) net 2/6 
“ .(Longmans) 4/6 















Stock (R.), The Recipe for Rubber, cr Sv0..........cc:ceseecceeeeseeeerens (Lynwood) 6/0 
Strong (S. H.), A South Sea Saga, cr 8vo .... .. (St. Catherir me Press) net 3/6 
Thorburn (T. J.), Jesus the Christ, 8V0 ...............ccccceee- (T. & T. Clark) net 6/0 
Underwood (A. 8. and B.), Handbook on Surgery for Dental and Junior 
EDIE. TETIIED ‘cnniesenansinentnvncusdesabuatagnanedsentonnnecnsennens (Bale) net 3/6 
Walters (J. C.), a. Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood by Charles 
ERS ee eee, es (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Waugh (R), The Lite: of Benjamin Waugh, cr 8V0 ..............«.+ (Unwin) net 5/0 
Wilcox (E, W.), A Woman's Letters, cr 8vo ............(Gay & Hancock) net 4/6 
Winter (I. L.), Public Speaking, Principles and ctice (Macmillan) net 8/6 


Women I have Loved. 
Woodward (H. B.), The Geology of Soils and Substrata ... 


Or A (Drane) 6/0 
(E. Arnold) net 7/6 


Yeats (J. B.), Life in the West of Iveland, roy 8vo0 ...........600 (Maunsel) net 5, 

















LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE. 


“ The Trifles fora shilling or two are as charming in their 
way as are the rich and costly goods.”—The Standard, 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. Regent Street, London, 















Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, 8&.W. 










The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the 
leading Havana Brands, of the highest quality only. 





INSPECTION INVITED, 





TELEPHONE— CcOoDE— TELEGRAMS— 
Gerrard 3787. AB C Sth. Intimidad, London. 
- BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND | CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. ‘The only Grand Prins L. w 
TOTHEKING. | fiat it Gined hase shart 
ey Regulators, Chronographs, and 
NEW W CATALOGUE free on ai tion. 
m. DEMT, and 00, Lie. 
t + Westm ig Ben, 
mmade-MARk. 61 Strand, or 4 Roya! Sacha a 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
1762-1912 
The Oldest Mutual Life Office. 





FUNDS EXCEED FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS 





The Society grants 
NON-PROFIT ASSURANCES FOR DEATH DUTIES 
AT 
THE LOWEST RATES PUBLISHED. 


The Only Address :—- 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 
G. J. LIDSTONE, Actuary & Secretary. 





OBESITY ‘ft? 


DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 


your bread and toast with 
KALARI 
BISCUITS 
PALATABLE, NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET 





CALLARD & CO., 
80 Regent St, London, W. 


sample and 
Booklet free from 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


—_——_ 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£&£80,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID...............--.---100,000,000., 
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THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Ercok Street, Crosvenor Square, W.; 
and 4 Avenue cde Friedland, Paris. 





Thomas & Sens’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


CURE RHEUMATISM AT HOME! 


Sufferers from Uric Acid trouble of 
whatever kind will find immediate 
relief, and, often in long-standing cases, 
permanent cure by using this simple 
patural remedy. ‘These crystals pro- 
vide all the curative properties of the 
well-known Droitwich waters in con- 
centrated form, and require only to be 
dissolved in the bath. 

A Yorkshire Clergyman writes :—“ I find them 
an excellent substitute for the Droitwich 
Baths. Kindly send another 28-lb, Bag of 
your Droitwich Brine Crystals.” 


Or ain Cuemists snp 
Sronrs or 


28 .s. BAG 
2/3 — Free to any ~ 


Railway Station, 
WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. 
(Dept.6) 16 Eastcheap, London. 





~~ HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


R SALE, a First-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, in one of the best residential districts of London ; receipts 
£40; fit £500.—For further particulars apply, T. 2,034, care of Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY (Limited), Educational Agents, 158 to 102, 
Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


M\HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of all the Rates and 
Revenues of the City at £3 10s. per cent. per annum, repayable at any time on 
six months’ notice on either side. Interest payable half-yearly. The Loans 
may be for 5 or UP 5 certain, if preferred.—Forms of application may be 
obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 
YW PRINCIPALS of FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—A lady of experience and consider- 
able capital desires a PARTNERSHIP with a view to SUCCESSION; pre- 
ference for schools near London, or at the seaside if not more than two 
hours’ train journey from town.—Apply, in strict confidence, to Messrs. 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY (Limited), Educational Agents, 158 to 162, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 
ARTNERSHIP with view to SUCCESSION in well- 
known COACHING ESTABLISHMENT in South of England. Gross 





receipta nearly £2000 a year. Net profits almost £700. The Establishment is 
very healthily situated and is of the best class. From £800 to £1000 capital 
‘or further particulars of this Partnership, and of other openings in private 


Coaching Establishments if desired, apply to Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, 
and Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, 


VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 





CHAIR OF HISTORY. 





AFPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and should be 
lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst December, 1912, 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance Premium £60, 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application to the Agent- 
General for Victoria at the above address, 





AITORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


The Governors of the above named School invite applications for the post of 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS qualified to teach General Subjects, 
ineluding Drawing and Advanced Botany, and possessing a University Degree. 

The to commence will be £75 per annum, and the successful candidate 
will be required to commence duty in January. 

Applications, giving full ticulars as to education, qualifications, and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not less than three testimonia!s, must 
reach the undersigned not later than the 18th instant. 

M4 Cemetery Road, ARTHUR E. WHITBY, 

East Dereham. Clerk to the Governors. 

8rd December, 1912. Pa aes 

ANTED.—SECRETARYSHIP in Boy’s School by 

LADY with excellent clerical and social references. Correspondence, 

accounts, typing, very methodical; knowledge of nursing.—Write Corvus, 
Box No. 502, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

desires ASSISTANT- 

Special Subjects, History and English Language and 

(modern 

Highest Testimonials, and Refereuces.— Address, 

Spectator Office, 1, Wellington Street, Strand W.C, 














(NAMBRIDGE GRADUATE 
J MASTERSHIP. 
Literature, Subsidiary Subjects, Classics, French, and Geography 


methods). Experience : 
" Beratator,’” Box No. 593, 





DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The London County Council invites applications for the sition of 
TEMPORARY ASSISTANT ORGANISERS. of Children’s Care Bae sy “Rate 
of pay £2 weekly. 

¢ applicants should be acquainted with the work of Children’s Care 
(School) Committees in London, responsible for the selection of necessitous 
children in respect of food, medical treatment, after-care and other matters 
concerning the general welfare of children. They should have had experience 
aby — with special oe, and should possess organizii:: 
'e @ persocs appointed w required i 7 ne ts 
the duties of the office. PI quired to give their whole time to 
fgyiations must be on the official forms, to be obtained, with particulars 
of the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by Monday, 16th Decem- 
ber, 1912. Every communication must be marked “C.C.” on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
Sor eppeintenent. LAURENCE GOMME 

ucation Offices, Clerk of the Lond: “il 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., on ne 
2nd December, 1912. 

A DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the positions of 
LECT URERS, who will be required to hold classes for teachers on games for 
infants during the Session 1912-13, 

The fee will be 10s. 6d. for each lecture of one hour’s duration. 

Candidates must apply by letter to the Education Officer, London County 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., stating age, preset 
employment, and qualifications. Applications must be received not liter than 
Monday, December 1€th, 1912. Every communication must be marked Ht on 
the envelope. 

Canvaseing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. URENCE GOMMRE, 

ucation Offices, Clerk of the London County Coun 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
5th December, 1912. 


M?Lesproua H EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


WANTED, for the Kirby Secondary School, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 

qualified for Kindergarten Work (Higher Froebel). 

_Commencing salary £50 per annum. Applications, stating age, qualitica 

tions, training or experience, together with copies of recent testimonials, to be 

sent to the undersigned as early as possible. 

Education Offices, J.&. CALVERT, 
Middiesbrough. Secretary. 
December 2nd, 1912. 7 


C ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTED. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Wanted, in January next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, preference being given 
to one who can take good French or History. Initial salary £120 to £190 
(according to previous experience) rising by annual increments of £10 to £100 
first increase to take place next September. Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
Grammar School, Falmouth. 

25th November, 1912. 


K ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
‘Lhe Governors of this School, in consequence of the death of Mr. FE. W. 
Floyd, being about to appoint a HEAD-MASTER to take charge of the Boys’ 
Grammar School, Aston, birmingham, gentlemen who are desirous of bee mins 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications and six copies of their 
testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the Ist day of Janvary next. 
The salary consists of a fixed payment of £200 per annum, together with 
— fee of £2 per head for every boy above the number of 150; the wh« 
ary not to exceed £000. There are about 325 boys in the School. 
Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom, 
The Head- Master will be required to enter on his duties in April next. 
Birmingham, 25th November, 1912. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. 


A HEAD-MASTER is required to take office either in January or after 
Easter. He must be a craduate of some University in the United Kingdom 
and a member of the Church of England, but need not necessarily be in Holy 
Orders. 
For particulars apply to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 

Duncombe Place, York. 


t 






with Topography, Architecture, Antiquities, Local Photography, &c., 
required by Cambridge graduate. References.—Box No, 59, The Specta 
Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OLONIAL SCHOOL MASTERSHIP VACAN'T.— 
SCIENCE GRADUATE Wanted with some knowledge of Agricultural 
Science. Salary offered £160, non-resident; if able to take Mathematics for 
Senior Locals, £2200. Passage paid.—For detailed particulars apply to Messrs, 
GABBITAS THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, London, W 
ANTED, HEAD-MASTER for Chippingsodbury 
newly-constituted Grammar School, Mixed, to be opened January 20th, 
University Degree essential. Salary £275 and house, or equivalent. Also 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS for above, £120. Non-resident Graduate, Applica- 
tion forms, obtainable from J. W. TRENVIELD, Solicitor, Chippingsodbury, 
must be received by December 13th, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTERSHIP.— 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this 
school, which becomes vacant by the appointment of the ~~~ Head- Master 
(Mr. F. J. R. Hendy) to the Principalship of the Isleworth Training College. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, Bromsgrove School, Broms- 
grove. Applications must be sent in not later than Friday, December 13th. 


MM\ETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE.— 
Applications are invited for the post of HEAD-MASTER of the above 
School. Free Churchman, University Graduate, and Experienced Teacher 
required. Applications, with copies of Testimonials, should reach the 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNORS (from whom further information can 
be obtained), net later than the first post of Monday, December 16th, 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 WANSTEAD PARK ROAD, ILFORD, ESSEX, 
NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

MV PEWRITING—AUTHORS’ MSS., including Classical 
_ work and Foreign Languages, from 10d. 1000 words. Legal, 1}d. folio, 
Verses, Songs, &c., from 4d, sheet. Full terms by post. W.G., BROWNING, 


tor, 








35 Southficld Road, Bedford Park; W. 
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LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OxFORD. 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
i sy of Education, by the Ge 
University Del or Secondary Training, 
ad the Cambrid e Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchest tni ity.) 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma 
and ihe Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


‘There is a Loan Fund. 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
Nich pet § OF LONDON). 








OYAL 
R HIGGINS, B.A, 


Principal : . Cc 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY Ith, 1913. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, Twelve 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
competition in June 1913. Inclusive fee £100 a year.—For further particulars 
apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 


| leaded COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


Principal, Miss M. J. , M.A, 
COURSE OF SUIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognized by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 
Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene. 
Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


B EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London), 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY TRAINING. 
Head of the Department: MISS SARA MELHUISH, M.A, 


The COURSE, to which Students are admitted in Jan and October, 
includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching Diplomas 
granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Applications for Entrance Scholarships, Grants, &c., for the Course begin- 
ning January 1913, should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: SIR HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P, 
Dean: PROFESSOR J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 

For particulars of the COLLEGE and of the SCHOOL for Younger Girls 
associated with the College (Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Tza.e), apply to the 
Secretary of the College, 43 Harley Street, W. 

The COLLEGE House for Resident Students is now under the direction 
of the Council and the personal supervision of the Warden, from whom a 
prospectus may be obtained. 


QT. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 























Priucipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 


(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
PRIVATE TUITION, 


ADY has one son (13) who is being educated by Tutor, 
4 wishes to hear of a suitable youth as Companion in Tuition and Sports. 
Residence in healthy district.—Apply, HART, MOSS & Co., Rotherham. 


We W LADY, near country town in Sussex, having 

7 daughter attending matriculation classes, would take one or two 

girls pursuing similar studies. Could undertake delicate girls. Great ex- 
verience. Highest references given and required.—Box No. 591, The Spectator, 
std., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
(uuRCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Hlead-Mistress, Miss A. Graincer GraY, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Hiead-Mistress, Miss S, A. Grizrson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb, 
Board and ‘luition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 
wifcry and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. S. H. McCase 
= (Late of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING. 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Residential School for daughters of gentlepeople. Special attention te 
languages, drawing, painting, music, and physical culture, 
‘The College stands in its own grounds of 9 acres ; very healthy situation. 
Fees from 66 guineas per annum, 


{ ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
1 























4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Princi 

iss — oo ———, Camb., 4 Dublin. Thorough Bdueshes 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Langu: Music, and Painting, 
Pupils Fo ared for advanced Examinations cad oer the Universities if 


require jealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
Henad-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
: Autumn Term, September 25th to December 18th. 
St, Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground on the Suffolk coast, 





FELIX SCHUOL, SOUTHWOLD. 














QGesrxzae HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 
BOARDING HOUSES licensed by the COUNCIL OF THE GIRLS’ PUBLIC 
DAY SCHOOL TRUST for Students and Pupils of the above School. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, “‘S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Miss BRUCE, “‘ Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. LABORDE, “ Westbury,” 1 Nightingale Lane, Clapham Common. 
—_ ee My Sree = — ham — 
particulars can obtained from the of the Houses, or f, 
SECRETARY of the School. eaten 
W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa. 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire chars. of 
children whose parents are abroad.—}F or Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY 
at the School, Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


RNOLD-FORSTER HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS, Lrp, 

BURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE, Close to moors, amid beautiful York. 

shire surroundings, Boarding House. Enlarged curriculu... PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL for boys under9. KINDERGARTEN, Gymnasium, playing 
fields, Prospectus from Miss BARBER, Head-Mistress. 














SS‘; HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MIsgs 

ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
daughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desi erence is permit to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


BROMLEY.—Public Church of England School for Gentlemen's 
Daughters at moderate fees. Separate boarding-houses; beautiful country; 
pure bracing air; drill and es Mistress; extensive laying fields. Pre 
paration for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Pm xaminations, 

sident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking and Needle- 
work. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls under 
poets care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive Fees from 66 guineas.—Head Mistress; 
iss MARCIA RICE, M.A. Dublin; Final Honours, Oxford, Class I. 


pe PORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—a, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and a Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Instita 
——— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physi 
Education, 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. ond Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Co! and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, M , Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 
On MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S STORTFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Classical Tri 
Cambridge). Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Se. London, 
A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. The school building has 
been enlarged and there is now accommodation for 20 boarders. 


| LACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. Head Mistress: Miss 
Gadesden.—_BOARDING HOUSE, licensed by the Council of the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust, for pupils of the above school.—Apply, Miss MINNA 
KRABBEF, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, Referee: The rd Bishop of 
Hereford. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties, Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and Junior Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Sec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 
TI\HE OAKS’ SCHOOL, WEST BYFLEET, SURREY; 
21 miles from London, near the pine region of St. George’s Hill. Home 
Boarding School for Girls, and daily hawee for non-resident pupils. Principals, 
the MISSES LATHAM, 
UEEN WOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals; Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A. Lond, (uu. oi 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Ac. 
Spring Term begins January 16th, Next vacancies in May. 
NARRINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Miss ‘=. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 


Head-Mistress, ‘ 
guage and Literature). 





For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 

\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
3% HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Anuual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSE adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c,, from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Bow, 
Birmingham, ts 
| eee HEATH.—The Priory School stands on 

gravel soil, 500ft. above sea-level; healthy, bracing air, stron¢ly 
recommended by doctors. Sound education on modern methods, Resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Good music, drawing, painting, elocution, 
dressmaking, games. Boarders 60 to 90 gns. Some day-girls received. Scholar- 
ship for 3 years. Illustrated Prospectusfrom Principals, Misses Aleock & Cocks. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
UTUMN TERM September 19th to December 19th. 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE. Principals: Miss E. M. Pickard, M.A. (Newnham College), and 
Miss Auerbach. Thorough education in the bracing air of the Craven highla:1s. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
i GENTLEWOMEN, Miss J. E. COHEN, 75 New Street, Birmingham. 
Shorthand and Typewriting, Book-keeping by Chartered Accountant, Modern 
Languages. Good Appointments, Moderate Terms, Prospectus op 
Application, 
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LE 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
F TALGARTH EOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
a Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
som woncerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 
7\UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
O BUBY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
Medallist, R.H.S, Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses, MARAICHER 


STEM Frenchman, one ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
TILT HUGHES JONES, FR, 1.S. 1st Class Certificates. See Prospectus. _ 





ARLSWOOD ASYLUM. 


JHE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME FOR THE FEEBLE-MINDED, 
REDHILL, SUBREY. 


E. C. P. HULL, Esq., J.P., Treasurer, 


For Children unable to learn in ordinary schools and those requiring control 
with expert supervision. 


SELECTED en admitted on reduced inclusive fees at the rate of 
inea a week. 

THOSE UNABLE TO PAY admitted by votes of Subscribers, either free 
er with part payment. 

CHILDREN OF CLERGY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND benefit 
from TRUST FUNDS in reduction of charges, 

Full information and advice, 
Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, 

36 King William Street, E.C. 


Telephone : 7684 London Wall. 


—Aduits and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Prospectus and 
i ials post free from Mr. A, C, Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Leadon, W.C. Estab. 1905. — 


~~ BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 





‘PROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 

Chairman of Trustees, Viscount Cobham; Head-Master, F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.; Master of the Preparatory School, A. H, Davis, M.A. Entrance Scholar- 
ships annually in July. For Prospectus apply to the Head-Master. 


NASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
8, M.A., lute Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
ing Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Oilicers and Clergy, Scholarships in March. 


TJILL CREST, SWANAGE.—Boys prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Entire charge where parents abroad. Prospectus, 
Apply, PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxiord). — 





EREFOKD CATHEDRAL SCHUOL. — Picturesque 

and beautifully-situated premises on which £7,000 HAVE RECENTLY 

BEEN SPENT. Three or four close scholarships annually to Universities. 

Preparation for Army, Navy, Professions, or Business, Separate Junior 
House—O.T.C.; Rowing; Excellent Playing Fields. 


TOKE HOUSE, STOKE POGES.—E. H. PARRY, M.A. 
and R, V. BAKKER-MILL, M.A., are moving their school, preparator. 
for Osborne and the Public Schools, to Stoke House, Seaford, Sussex, in April, 
1913. The house, specially built for a school, stands high, overlooking the sea 
and downs, on seven acres of ground, For Prospectus, &c., apply to E. H. 
PARRY, Stoke House, Stoke Poges. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Wavy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


[pxLer GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, Next Term will begin THURSDAY, January léth, 113. 
Head-Master—C, WwW. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 ft. 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Summer Holiday Class abroad, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
i SOUTH WALES. 
_Publie School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 
tion at Llandovery in September. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 
yertaee ae SCHOOL. 


PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
The examination for Scholarships in 1913 will be held on June 9tb, 10th, and 
Nth, instead of in March. 


K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
A Public School at moderate cost. Endowment for leaving Exhibitions and 
Scholarships at the School. Separate Junior Department for boys of 8 to 12,— 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 7 
S*; EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CAN'TERBURY.—Fine 
K healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. Twenty acres of 
paving fields. Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, Army, 
.—For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


PHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN DECEMBER. 


Particulars in Public Schools Year Book, or from the BURSAR. 


[, BiGkTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Socicty of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
: Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 
MORQUAY.—WELLSWOOD PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL.—For Public Schools and Navy. Sons of Gentlemen only. 
%0 ft. above the Sea, Highest References.—Apply PRINCIPAL (Charterhouse 
and Oxford). 





‘Wy Liston SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 





A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department. 

Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A., Oxon. 

Full prospectus on application. 

OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 

a profession for their sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 

of the regulations for entry to the Royal Naval Colleze, Osborne, the Pay- 

master and Medical Branches, on application. (Publication Department) 

Gieve, Matthews, and Seagrove, Ltd., South Molton Street, London, W. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 

boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 


FOREIGN. 


HIGH-CLASS RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES, 
AVENUE LOUISE, 530, entrance to the Bois de la Cambre, BRUSSELS. 


Charmingly and healthily situated. 
modern education. 
Fully-qualified staff. Special attention given to French language. 
Courses of Art and Music. Every comfort. 
For prospectus, particulars, and references, apply to 
Principals: Mademoiselle E, Delstanche and Miss Dorothy Tunzate. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Mias 
REEVE, lateSecond Mistress of Leamington Municipal School, and Miss Hankin, 


IEPPE.— Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


1) USSELDORF, IBACHHAUS.—FRL. LESSLER, 
refined German home. Thorough tuition in the German language, 
Prep. for Interpretership and other exams. Holiday courses. References. 


IRLS’ SCHOOL IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS, 

BLANKENBURG, GERMANY.—Large beautifully furnished house, 

with a garden, close to the woods. Good education, excellent cooking. Com- 

fortable and healthy place of Residence. First-class references from old 

pupils and others.—All further particulars from FRAU KNOFF, Biankenburg, 
am Harz, Germany. 


I? ERNATIONAL GUILD, 
(LONDON BRANCH.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD OF PARIS 
has opened a branch at 
GORDON HALL, 
15 GORDON SQUARE, W.C., 
and has organized classes for foreigners in English Phonetics, Laneuoge, 
Literature, and History. 

Classes for English students have also been arranged in French Phonetics, 
Essay writing, Literature, and Transiation, which provide special preparation 
for the Examinations for Certificates of Proficiency in Modern Languages 
(University of Cambridge). 

Full particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

Office hours 10 to 1. 


ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSION and Miss METHERELL 


Highly-finished and excellent 


receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 


Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
= near the Bois. Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 


‘SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
> TecaAPFies«z. 


y Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully-detailed particulars to 

Mocere. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 

Advice is given free of charce. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requiremeuts (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 
158 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1135 City. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Meesre. J. and J. PATON, baving an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of dea prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments, fhen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’S LIS! OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1912. 1,288 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 00 Schools, 1,000 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

NCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
122 Regent Street, W. Established 185¢. 
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OMPETENT As=sISITANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only rec rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, Governesses, Introduced. HE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. Poca: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 

217 PICCADILLY, W. ‘Telephone: 1567 Grerrarp. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of _ Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE BRESIDENT- SATIBETS— Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of ch . The Register states terms, &c,, and is illus 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c. 
‘Telegraphic Address: “Triform, London.° ‘Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


DEN’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 


S TUDENTS’ 

Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on eve 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving College or School. 
—Apply the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish 
Square, W. Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 














SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen and Gentle- 


women,—February 5th: Sicily and the Tyrrhenian Coast. March: 
Algeria and Tunisia (Garden of Allah), Later: Italian Lakes, Danube, 
Dolomites, Russia, &c. Inclusive terms. Accompanied throughout by Miss 
Bishop, **Haslemere,”” Wimbledon Park Road, Wunbioden. 


U NION- SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 











Rorat Mar. Route, 
From London and Southampton, 


CASTLE WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries. 
LINE. MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 


via the Suez Canal. 
For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agenvy : Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





(paaaeaes IN MADEIRA, THE CANARIES 
OR THE CAPE. 
SPECIAL FARES. 


Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, London, 





VANARY ISLANDS (Las Palas). 
m Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA “HOTEL (ENGLISH).—Beautiful gardens (about 
20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English 
yhysician, and trained nurse.—The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COM. 
b "ANY (Ltd. )» F vlnabeny Pavement House, E.C. 


L PINE SPORTS, LTD., control ‘accommodation for 

3,500 visitors in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter Centres in Switzerland, 

Yor Illustrated Handbook with full details of complete Tours apply 
SECRETARY, 5 ae Gardens, sunmenes N.W. 











HOTELS, HYDROS, &O 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
th, Massage 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Ba 
Resident physician (M.D, a 


and Electricity. 





MISCELLAN EOUS. 


LD OR DISUSED VALUABLES.—Gold 
Jewellery, WATCHES, CHAINS, RINGS, TRINKETS, SILVER, 
ANTIQUES, and = ~~ STONES bought ‘for cash ; best value sent 





for parcels, or off made. References, Cxupital and Counties Bank. 
hk. D, & J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 43), Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value slould apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of provincial [se It 
forwarded by post, wits oper return, or offer made.—Chief O 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition).— 
A yo is suggested to all who want better Coffee than the get now. 
ERRY—3 4s. 7d.; 6 Ibs., 86. 94. GROUND—3 .—" i 36 Ibs., 98, 
*GRESCENT TEA (a choice blend)—6 lbs., 6d, 
CARRIAGE PAID. Full list, samples, and oD den free. 
JEFFERSON HARRIS, Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systemic coaching. Special course in Journalism. 
Begins Jan. next. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 _ South Molton Street, WwW. 
UTHORS who have difficulty i in placing their works will 
find in the MUSEUM ARTS AND LETTERS ASSOCIATION a com- 
petent source of help and advice, The Association undertakes the printing 
and production of general literature, verse, plays, fiction, belles lettres, rare 
MSS., Family and Parish records, either for private or trade circulation, New 
Authors are specially invited to submit work or personally —— the Asso- 
ciation upon the “‘ ways and means” to publicity—THE MUSEUM ARTS 
AND L ErT ERS ASS CIATION, 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 
UTHORS Wanted, known and unknown, to communicate. 
Every description of literary work required. No fees whatever.— Write 
for particulars, in first instance, to “ Publishers,”’ 1,058, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, Fleet Street, London, E.C. Special attention to new writers, 


run NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE 
KENDA 
invites Authors to submit MSS, of Serials, Short Stories, Humorous 
Sketches, and Articles on Popular — 
Address, THE 

















MANAGER, 








PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 
\j —A few Vacancies ina Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
Epilepar 


— and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from’E: 
xperienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Garden 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOuK 

< Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association Limited, founded by, the Bishop of Chester, 

110 licensed Inns. Ask for Report, take £1 s Five per cent, paid 
regul: arly since 1899.—P.R. H. A., roadway B Be wm Westminster. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERES‘ 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limite, 
Established 1335. 1 (Paid 


10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 
(\INEMATOGRAPH PLAYS of all kinds required.—For 
/ particulars apply to R. T. JUPP, The Studio, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham 
Middlesex. 











APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBayy Memortat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C Patron: H.M. Tur Kiva, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bur 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to ron is 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary fyr 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THz Ear. oy Harrowsr. Secretary: Gopraer H. Hamtrtos, 


ml. HE PITY OOF IT 


The sins of the parents! The suffering of the children! 
Thousands of little children annually inherit a legacy disease 
from their very birth. They are quite innocent, but handicapped 
for life through the vice of their parents. 

The London Lock Hospital cares for such afflicted little ones, 
There is a special ward in the Hospital for these children, where 
they are treated for two years, and there are now 20 beds occupied, 
Every effort is made to eradicate the a 

WILL YOU HE! 
THE WOMEN AND CHILDREN? 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, 
283 Harrow Road, Paddington, London 
R. EDWIN EDDISON, ‘Secretary. 


RTS CRAFTS EXHIBITION “SOCIETY. 
(Commr. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 10 to 6. ADMISSION ls. 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, 5la, NEW BOND STREET. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safcty 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the morai and 
Physical condition of the peopie by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 
TERMS OF SUBSCR:PiioN. 

LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£ d, 








and 


8. 224 

Hon. Vice-Presidents -. 2 0 O| Members eos ons ~~ W io 0 
— PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents owe § 0 | Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 H 0 and Journal 05 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 

BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGOOM. 





Colonel! W. J. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





The “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


Ovrsips Pace (when available), Fourress Guineas. 











ee ecceee £1212 0 ap eee + ramet 4° 
Half-Page (Column) 6 6 0} Half Narrow Columa ........... z0 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 O| Quarter Narrow Colum ns i iv 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8 0 
ComPanigs, 
Outside Page .........000000-+0+ £16 16 O| Inside Page ..........c0-000 sescone £14 14 0 


Five Lines (45 Words) and underin broad column (half-width), 5s,; andlaa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe mm ADVANCE, 
Yearly. foots, Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United 
NNIIINOII ‘etnies pdintshaciiceienataiestaiaeilidiaasiiaiiiiill a S. 8.1.08 Qu.6 FS 


Including postage to any of the British 
Colomes, America, France, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &C. .........ccccccseeeeseee 388 6 cscs O18 3$...... 08 


1 WELLINGTON Srreet, Srranp, Loxpos, 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION : 
AND HOW TO OVERCOME ITS DISABILITIES. 


“The conditions of modern life are so strenuous that 
nervous disorders are continually increasing.” 

These words, written by a famous physician, explain why so 
many people suffer from nervous exhaustion, which produces 
innumerable disquieting symptoms involving both the brain 
and the body. That this should be so can be readily under- 
stood when it is remembered that the nervous system controls 
every partof the body. Anything affecting it must, therefore, 
affect the whole body. 

“The symptoms of nervous exhaustion” (neurasthenia), 
writes a well-known physician in “ The Medical Times,” “com- 
prises the whole extended gamut of all the manifestations of 
nervous disease. The wandering thought, the headache and 
the depression, mental and moral weakness in its every form, 
hysteria, melancholia, epilepsy, general paralysis—these are all 
in one and the same straight line. They are all of the same 
origin. They occur and are continued by the same causes and 
conduct.” 

Tue Cause oF Nervous DisorpeErs. 

The primary cause of nervous disorders is that the body’s 
supply of phosphorus has been used up too rapidly, for, as 
this physician has written, “there is always a phosphatic 
waste as a preliminary to the neurasthenic (nervous exhaus- 
tion) state.” 

To restore this phosphatic waste is, obviously, the first 
essential to overcoming the symptoms and restoring the 
patient to normal health. Ordinary phosphorus will not do 
this, for as that distinguished physician, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, has 
written: “ Many of the forms in which phosphorus is often 
administered seem altogether to defy the body to absorb 
them.” What is needed is a preparation in which the phos- 
phorus is in what doctors call the “organic form,” so that 
it can be rapidly assimilated. The best preparation for 
administering phosphorus is described by Dr. Saleeby in the 
following words: “ Sanatogen is a specially adapted food that 
has solved the problem of giving phosphorus in such a way 
that the nervous system can take hold of it.” 

Another physician emphasises this in an article in one of 
the leading medical journals. “In cases of phosphorus waste 
accompanied by malnutrition, especially in cases of neuras- 
thenia (nervous exhaustion), Sanatogen is a most potent factor 
in building up the body tissues. I have proved it time after 
time.” 

The reason for this beneficial action is indicated in the 
following statement of a physician in “ The Medical Press and 
Cireular”: “In Sanatogen we have a nutrient food of con- 
siderable value in all cases of acute or chronic tissue starva- 
tion.” When phosphorus is being excreted more rapidly than 
it can be assimilated, the tissues must necessarily be starved 
of this all-important element. 

THE Speciric FoR Nervous ExHavsTIon. 

No stronger proof of Sanatogen’s power can be desired than 
is furnished by that distinguished practitioner, Dr. Blitz, the 
chief physician to the Pankow Park Sanatorium, Berlin, who 
writes in one of the leading medical journals: “ I have treated 
more than five hundred neurasthenic patients with Sanatogen 
during the course of the last eight years. Its effect was so 
striking that I have never had to resort to any other nutrient 
preparation, Sanatogen may be regarded as a specific in 
neurasthenia.” 

Private testimonials from people whose position makes 
their statement unimpeachable and authoritative are equally 
emphatic on this point. The Rev. J. J. Lias, Chancellor of 
Llandaff Cathedral, writes: “I have found Sanatogen indis- 
pensable. ‘T'wice has it rescued me from nervous exhaustion ; 
the second time in a most remarkable way when I reached 
seventy-seven years of age.” 

To enable any nervous sufferers who have not yet tried 
Sanatogen to do so, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12 Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to all who write 
mentioning this journal. Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
Chemists, in tins, from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. It always ameliorates 
the condition of nervous sufferers, for, as a famous doctor has 
written in a leading medical journal : “ It has been established 
that Sanatogen supersedes other nutritive preparations in 
ease of assimilation and rapidity of absorption.” T. 8, CO. 





IN THE GRIP OF GOUT. 


WARNING SIGNS OF URIC ACID 
OVERLOOKED. 


Take a score of brisk, healthy-looking people at random from 
those you meet in the street ; among them a medical man would 
be able to pick out a high percentage of sufferers from gout. 
The pecularity of this, our national disease, is that one may be 
in its grip without knowing it. 

These unsuspecting gouty subjects may not feel quite well, 
but the trouble is they do not know what is the matter with 
them. Gout masks its approach insidiously and presents symp- 
toms we generally associate with other and minor ailments. 

The tendency to develop gout—the gouty habit as it is 
termed—results in abnormal production or deficient removal of 
uric acid from the system. The result is accumulation of uric 
acid in the body and the early stages of gout. 

It is at this stage of gout that pain in the chest and back and 
flatulence are experienced after meals; and drowsiness, head- 
ache, irritability, contribute to a general malaise that no “tonic” 
or “digestive ” can remove. When symptoms of this sort make 
their appearance between the ages of 35 and 40 (the gouty age) 
uric acid may well be suspected as the cause. Asa rule, the 
development of gout is next marked by the appearance of small 
hard lumps beneath the skin-usually on the rim of the ear, 
upon the eyelids, or upon the ankles or finger joints. These 
nodules are actual concretions of uric acid ; whoever finds him- 
self subject to them may know that he is in the grip of gout. 


VARIATIONS OF GOUT. 


If these signs of gout are neglected, or pass unrecognized, 
the disease soon assumes its better known and far more dis- 
tressing forms, such as acute gout. What happens then is the 
crystallization of the uric acid, and its collection in one or more 
of the joints, generally a joint in the foot. The attack begins 
asa rule by a sharp burning pain that steadily grows worse, 
until it reaches a frightful intensity that those who have not 
suffered it cannot evenimagine. The joint swells rapidly, and 
is of a dull purplish-red colour with the skin drawn very 
tightly over it. 

The uric acid often attacks the sheaths of the nerves— 
usually the principal nerves of arm or thigh—and the darting 
tortures of neuritis or sciatica ensue. A tingling and numb- 
ness of the limb usually precede an attack, then comes the 
pain in all its severity, followed by the lameness of sciatica, 
and the muscular weakness of neuritis. 

Much gouty suffering is due to rheumatism; but that 
agonisingly painful stiffness of the muscles is most often 
entirely a gouty stiffness caused by uratic deposit. Lumbago, 
too, is another form of gout. Gouty eczema is caused by the 
irritant presence of uric acid in the skin. Kidney stone and 
gravel are uric acid compounds. 


THE BANE OF URIC ACID. 


If only uric acid can be expelled from the system, the gouty 
subject may enjoy lasting freedom from the extremes of pain 
that otherwise are sure to follow its spread throughout the 
body. What is needed to accomplish this is a powerful and 
active uric acid solvent and eliminant, that will expel the uric 
acid completely from the system. This rational and scientific 
method of ridding the system of uric acid excess is provided 
by Bishop’s Varalettes. Long experience has shown them to 
possess to the full the qualities necessary in these circum- 
stances. 

For many years physicians have prescribed Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes to their gouty patients for both relief and prevention of 
allforms of uric acid disorders. A remedy which like Bishop’s 
Varalettes has won the approval of the critical medical faculty 
of this country, whose knowledge of gout and its treatment is 
unequalled, may certainly deserve the confidence of all gouty 


subjects. 
FOOD TO AVOID. 


Dieting is recognized as an important feature in the treat- 
ment of gout. Certain foods—particularly those rich in 
nitrogen—tend to augment the formation of uric acid. Those 
who have the “ gouty habit,” or who already suffer from gout, 
will therefore do well to learn what these foods are. The 
choice of a non-gout provoking diet need not, however, entail 
any particular hardship; for of suitable uric-acid-free yet 
palatable foods there are plenty. In a useful book published 
by the makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, the dietetic values of 
most articles of food are discussed from the gouty subject's 
point of view, and authoritative information is given regarding 
not only dieting but other factors in the treatment of gout. 

Copies of this book may be obtained without charge from 
the sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 
Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please write for booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are obtainable at all chemists, ls., 2s., 
5s.; or they may be had from the makers. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 


The ONLY Life Assurance Society specially for 

THE CLERGY AND THEIR’ RELATIVES 

which spends nothing either in Dividends to Share- 
holders or in Commissions to Agents. 








LOW PREMIUMS. — LARGE BONUSES. — ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


Bonuses alrcady allotted: 


£4,810,459. 


Funds: 


£4,591,426. 


Offices: 2 & 3 The 





Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 





No Shareholders. No Commissions. 


No Agents. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


HARRISON & SONS, 


45 Pall Mall, S.W. 


BURKE’S PEERACE, BARONETACE, 
AND KNICHTACE, 1913. 


Cash Price, £1 11s. 6d. Published at £2 2s. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
IRELAND, 
Price £1 11s. 6d. net. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


NUNC EST BIBENDUM UN 


COIN TREAYU Triple Sec. 


LA LIQUEUR SANS RIVALE 








| 

| d tous les meilleurs 

| Restaurants et Hotels. 
' 





“THE UNION BANK OF 


New Edition, 1912. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


BURKE’S LANDED CENTRY, 
GREAT BRITAIN. | 
A New Edition will appear in 918. Orders 
can now be booke 
£2 12s. Gd. net. 
Our CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE of ai/ the 
NEW BOOKS forwarded post free. | 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR CARDS. 
A large variety in stock of the Newest 
Desig Also a choice selection of 
PRIVATE GREETING CARDS. Specimens | 

on application. | 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital : 
Reserve Fund..... £1, 4 0,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
= wa : | terms which may be ascertained on application, 
READING CASES for the SPECTATOR,)| | : 
to hold Siz Numbers, may be obtained by order| 4» r;cations for Copies of the SPECTATOR and 
through any Bookseller or Newsagent, price | Communications upon matters of business should Nor 


be addressed to the Eprror, but to the PuBLiswer, 
2s. each, by post 2s. 3d. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 





HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 
WITHOUT FOOD OR FIRE 
on CHRISTMAS DAY. 
Pray help the CHURCH ARMY to give these poor folk some- 


3ooklet, 


Address 


MEDOC., 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE, 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. $-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


bottle. On compartson it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

5 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and B ots, 

Trial Orders of 1 Doz en Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 

ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. C. 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
wrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
lanufacturers, &c., on application, 





HAVE YOUR OWN BOOK-PLATE. 


Hitherto it has not been possible to 
produce original, specially designed book- 
plates at other than a cost which has been 
beyond the means of many who would like 
to possess one. It is no longer so, 

1 have a staff of artists familiar with the 
work, each book-plate being treated sepa- 
rately and differently in order to incorpo- 
rate some special feature as desired by the 
client, and the prices vary from as low 
as 17s. 6d. for the design, block and 100 
plates complete, to four or five guineas or 
more for the best copper-plate work —but 
in all cases the value is quite exceptional, 
as I specialize in the work. 

On request I will send specimens /ree 
to any address at home or abroad. It 
generally takes about three weeks to com- 
plete the design, plate and 100 copies. 


HENRY G. WARD, 





WHY PAY RENT? 


| HOUSE PURCHASE POLICY issued by the 
CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltz., 


6 Paul Stroect, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
“HOW TO BUY 


49 CT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


You may ‘become your own Houseowner by 


securing an IDEAL LIFE ASSURANCE AND 


A HOUSE IN will lx 


sent post free. 


THE RIGHT WAY,” 


Good prospects for active Agents. 


Director. 


M. GREGORY, Managing 





thing to make their Day a happier one. 

For this purpose, GIFTS of meat, groceries, vegetables, provisions 
of all kinds, coals, toys, warm clothing (new or partly-worn), 
and other things suited to the time of. year, or money to buy} 
them, most gratefully recerved at the CHURCH ARMY HEAD-| 
QUARTERS, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 
(Telephone Paddington 3440). 

Cheques crossed ‘Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to! 
Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 


“NESTOR” 


Egyptian Cigarettes 


The 
“ The 





SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST 


and STILL 
IDEAL COCOA” 





A true Egyptian Cigarette must be made in Egypt, and For 
the attention of the public is called to the Eyyptian 
Government Stamp on each package of “ NESTOR’S,” which 
is protection from the so-called Egyptian Cigarettes made 
in England. 


The “* Allenburys ” 
to take, 
ystem to recover its tone 


Prepared from rich milk 
Now obtainable in new pocket packings, 5’s, 10's, 20's. 
} 
| 
“ NESTOR”’—Egypt’s Product, England's Demand. The 
Obtainable Everywhere, and at Large 
10 New Bond Street, London, W. { ALLEN & HAN 





Diet is a complete and easil 
re adily assimilated, and speedily re storative. 


Made in a minute— 
Of Chemists, 


 Allenburys” 


general use 

y digested Food. It is pleasant 
Whilst helping the 
and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general us 
and whole wheat in a partially predigested Meson 
add boiling water only. 


1/6 and 3/- per tin. 
DIET 
Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 


BURYS Ltd., Lombard Strect, E.C. 
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~ A& SOLUTION 


OF THE 


XMAS GIFT PROBLEM. 
SUGGESTIONS 


FROM 


ELKINGTONS’ XMAS LIST 


OF ARTICLES SUITABLE FOR 


PRESENTS FOR LADIES. 








Silver Gilt and Enamel Walst Buckle, Floral designs 
Hat Pin Stand, large ..  .., 
eo small ... 
Sterling Silver and Enamel Vanity Case, wan Putt, 
Mirror, &c. 
Elkington Plate Cake Basket, Saw-pierced ooo 
Sterling Silver Photo Frames,new& dainty designs, from 
Manicure Stand, very practical 
me »» Fruit & Bon Bon Dishes, new designs, from £1 
» Flower Vases,new & dainty designs,from £1 
Bikington Plate Hot Water Jugs& metttee, Electrically 
ted £4 7 Gand £5 
eenman new and beautiful designs from 13/6 to £7 
Pendants, dainty and exclusive designs, from £1 2 6 to £25 
Watch Bracelets,&Gold Flexible Braceletsfrom£1 7 6 to £95 
Glocks, exclusive registered designs oo . from £1 


£2 
£1 
21 


£5 1 
#1 
£0 
£2 


— 


” ” ” 


MOCCO SCmnpansd mb 


eoooo cocaca oso 





LIST SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF A POST-CARD, 


ELAKINGTO 


LONDON : 
22 Regent Street, S.W.; 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: 
Newhall Street. 


GLASGOW: 
34 Buchanan Street 





& CO., 
LTD. 


LIVERPOOL: 
27/9 Lord Street. 


MANCHESTER: 
50 King Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 
32,4 Northumberiand Street. 





A Larger Income. 


“A higher rate of interest can be earned with equal 
security in Canada than in the United Kingdom, 
It is therefore manifest that Canadian Offices can 
afford to give better annuity terms than English 


Companies.” 


—Truth, 21st Aug. 1912, p. 470. 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. is the largest, 
strongest, and oldest Life Office in Canada. It 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY for punctual 


income. 


affords 
payment of every annuitant’s Canada 
Life Investments are under Government super- 
vision. There can be no risky speculations, and 


the Company's assets amount to over £9,000,000. 


Send for Special Annuity Booklet, 
stating your age, to 


Canada Life 
Assurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. 





MOWBRAYS’ NEW BOOKS 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE 
BISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY. Edited by S. L. OLLARD, M.A, 
Vice-Principal and Tutor of S. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Examin- 
ing Chaplain to the Bis shop of Worcester, ‘and Hon, Canon 
of Worcester. Assisted by GORDON CROSSE, M.A., of New 
College, Oxford, and Lincolun’s Inn, and by ne: arly SEVENTY 
CONTRIBUTORS. Super Royal 8vo, 690 pp.. with Two 
Coloured Maps. Cloth, 12s, 6d. net. Half- ie 21s. 
net. India Pz aper Edition, Half-morocco, 25s, net 


“It is really remarkable that so large a field has been pontnaty in one by no 
means unmavageable volume, ... The general level of the Dictionary is 
very high.’’—Athenzum, 

a@ great success. Learned without being pedantic, popular without 
being 4 supe rficial, and combining adequate treatment with the avoidance of that 
excessive length which has of recent ye ars entirely changed the character 
of many dictionaries—much for the worse.”’—Oxford Magazine, 


GLIMPSES OF THE PAST. 


By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH, formerly Principal of 





ARCH- 


Lady Margaret Hall. Illustrated. Cloth, Ss. net. 
“ There is plenty of interest to allure those who have an interest in remark- 
able reople. Tvmes, 
* Her box ak being part of herself has only one fault . .. it is too short.”"— 
Morning Post 








NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 1s. net; Leather, 2s, net. 


DEAN CHURCH. py p.c Larupory. 
Dr. PUSEY. By the Right Hon. G. W. E. RUSSELL. 


EVERYMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
PRAYER-BOOK. py tho kev. PERCY 


DEARMER, D.D. With about 100 Llustrations. Paper 
___ Boards, Is. ‘6d. net ; cloth, 2s. and 2s, 6d. net. 


- CHRISTIAN soc! AL UNION H ANDBOOKS.’ 


WAGES. By the Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, D.Litt. 
_ 2s. net ; Paper, 1s. | 6d. net. el. ook Ee 


CREATIVE REVELATION. 
Four Lectures on the Miraculous Christ. By 
the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D., Canon and Precentor of 
St. Paul’s. Cloth, 2s, net eae, 


WIND AND CLOUD. Selections from 
the Writings of FATHER POLLOCK AND HIS BROTHER. 
Edited by Isa J. Posrearz. With Four Illustrations. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


THE DECORATIVE IVE ARTS IN THE 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH, By FRANCIS SYDNEY 
UNWIN. With 46 Lilustrations. Cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 


THE STORY OF S. FRANCIS OF 
ASSiS!I. By ELIZABETH W. GRIERSON. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Sixteen Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“. .. quite excellent. It is a simple, consecutive narrative of the Saint's 
life, well and brightly written, serving a! Imost for a full analysis of a Tie er 
biography, and admirably st suited for children.’ —Chure ch Times, 


THE DREAMER. 
of Joseph. By Mrs. PERCY DEARMEK, 
net ; Pay er cover, Is. 6d. net. 


THE VISION OF S. CHRISTOPHER 
and Other Verse, By ALFRED C, FRYER. Cloth, 
4s. net. ne 


CROWN OF THE NORTH AND 


SOUTH, and Other Stories. By CLARICE M. 
CRESSWELL, Author of “Roses of Martyrdom.” With 
Eight Coloured Ilustrations. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 
* One of the best children’s gift books of the season.’’—Guardian, 
“Miss Cress’ well hasa real gift for the telling of children’ 8 stories al 
ehildren Will delight its readers."—Church Times, 


HEIR OF TREHERNE. A Tale of the 


Reformation in Devonshire and of the 
Western Rebellion. By the late Rev. A. D. CRAKE, 
B.A. New Edition. Ilustrated by Gonos E. Kruaen. 


2s. 6d. net. 


IN THE CARDINAL WARD. 


ome pages from the Journa! of a Nursing 
> a alg e A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, Author of 
“A Little Child shall lead them,” &. Paper, 1s. net; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net 


MOWBRAYS’ Illustrated Lists free upon application. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., LTD., 


Cloth, 


A Drama of the Life 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 








nt 





28 Margaret St., Oxford Circus, London, W. ; and 9 High St., Oxford, 








THE 
CORNISH RIVIERA 


and SOUTH DEVON 


are Britain's Riviera. Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
of cost and 
maximum of 


a minimum 
fatigue, the 


WARMTH & SUNSHINE 


Obtain Illustrated Guide: “Holiday Haunts 
in England, Wales, and Ireland,”’ post free 6d., 
from Supt. of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, London, W., or at G.W.R. Stationsand 


Offices, 
EXPRESS SERVICES FROM ALL PARTS 
TOURIST AND WEEK-END TICKETS 


G. W.R. 
The Holiday Line 


POTTER, 





FRANK General Manager, 


THE MOST ORIGINAL COMPANY 
IN ENGLAND. 





The Spectator said last year 
“The attractive thing to 
one’s mind is that the in- 
ventions are not highly 
scientific and YET are more 
useful than many scientific 
patents. They are the fruit 
of some curiously alert and 
observant brain.” 


Since last Christmas our 
inventor has doubled the 
number of these practical 
useful patents. 


Send a Post-card for the 
new list. They are all suit- 
able for presents. (Prices 
from 6d, to 35/-.) 





THIRD HAND PATENTS, LTD., (Dept. s.) 
361-363, City Road, London, E.C. 
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“Pipe Perfect” 
PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Out of the sweetest and ripest 

leaves of the tobacco plant 

*““pipe perfect”? Player’s Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player’s Navy Mixture is every- 
thing that a tobacco can be. 


It is cool and even burning, 

with a bouquet as distinct and 

delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this 

best of Mixtures and know all 

the joy that a perfect tobacco 
can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


Mild 5” = Medium 5” = 
White Label 43” 2: 
FURNITURE —_ 

FOR CASH. 
Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & C™ ‘*- 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
Discount Booksellers “and 


LAM LEY & Co., Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years, 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By I. E. M. AITKEN. Square 16mo, Is. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth, 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
By ARNOLD BE NNETT, 2s. 6d. net, 


2OOKS AT REDUCED PRICES.—New Remainder 
Catalogue just issued of books in NEW CONDITION as published, at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, in some cases one quarter of the published 
price. It comprises Works in all Branches of Literature, Also a compreben- 
sive New Catalogue of Current Literature. A most handy guide to Standard 
books of the day—Fiction, General Literature, Art, Science, Nature Study, 
and Books of Reference. It also gives lists of the various cheap reprints, 
of the most complete Catalogues issued by any bookseller. Either Catalogue 
Post Free on request ; they will prove of great assistance to Xmas bookbuyers.— 
HENRY J. GL AISHER, Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street, W. 


OOKS.—Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 3 vols, 28s. ; Shorter Life 
and Letters of the Brontes, 2 vole, 10s. ; Hatch Petrology, 6s.; Jane 
Austen's Works, coloured plates, 10 vols., 2is. ; Gould’ s Cornish Characters and 
Strange Events, 9s.; Jones’s Old English Gold Pl: ate, 10s. 6d.; Hegel, Philo- 
sophy Religion, 3 vols., 15s.; Sennett’s Garden Cities in Theory and Practica, 
10s. 6d. ; Hume's Queens of Old Spain, 5s. 6d.; Rackham’s Grimm’s Fairy Tales, 
Edit. de Luxe, £2 2s.; Fairbairn's Crests, Last Edition, 2 vols, 25s.: Mer- 
maid Series Old Dramatists, 11 vols, £2 10s. ; Ranke'’s History of England, 
6 vola., £23 102.; yey Old English Silver and Sheffield Plate, 256. ; 
Burton’s The Jew, the lly and El , £2 10s.—Libraries purchased of 
any magnitude, £5 to £1 BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR XMAS—Our new Catalogue containing 
the best Books of the season—Books for Children, Bibles, Prayer, 
Hymn Books, Standard Books in Leather Binding, etc. —will be sent post free 
on receipt of'a — 
. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS a Britannica, first and last 
editions; Daniel’s Voyages: Alice in Wonderland, 1865 and 1866; Lilford’s 
Birds; Complete sets of Standard Authors; Books with coloured plates or 
published in monthly numbers. Views of America and Colonies: ipling’s 
orks, Vols. 22and 23. Books Bought, Any Quantity. Immediate _ 
He ctor’ 6 Great Bookshop, Birmingham, — 











“ REMINISCENCES OF A SUNNY CLIME,” by 
W.—A unique and delightful eye a = Book. It is 

amusing to the young as well as to those of maturer y rice s. 6d, ook 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAI4ILTON, KENT TROO. LTD, 
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James Clarke & Co. 





A Beautiful Book dealing with London's most Famous 
and Charming Suburb. 


HAMPSTEAD: 


its Historic Houses; Its Literary and 
Artistic Associations. 
By ANNA MAXWELL. 


Four liustrations in Colour and Thirty-two full-page repro- 
ductions of Old Prints and Original Prawings. Foolscap 4to, 
handsomely bound in art vellum, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The whole volume is full of interest and charm, written with sympathetic 
feeling and a real love for and insight into the charm of the old village on the 
hill. Sketches, maps and coloured reproductions add to the value of the book.”’ 

—Daily Telegraph, 
Prospectus, with Specimen Plate in colours, sent free on application. 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. By J. BRIERLEY, Author 
of “ The Secret of Living,”’ “Ourselves and the Universe,”’ ‘Studies of 
the Soul,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A thoughtful and inspiring book. Its freshness and its convincing force 
are most remarkable. . . . One of the most suggestive and most hopeful works 
which have been produced in this age.’’—Dundee Courier, 


THE UNFETTERED WORD. A Series of Readings 
for the Quiet Hour. By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Cloth boards, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d, net. 

“ These are readings which will stir up readers to a more worthy sense of the 
greatness of the privileges of the Christian life. Marked bya deep knowledge 
of the Word of God, and a wide experience of the needs of men and women, 
they wil! bring instruction and edification, encouragement, and wise counsel in 
spiritual things.’’— The Christian, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. By Rev. JAMES BURNS, M.A., Author of “Sermons in 
Art.” Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3a. 6d. net. 

“A very useful book for speakers on religious subjects. The author has 
studied art and literature to advantage, and his stories and illustrations are 
very interesting.” — Liverpool Courier. 


CONCERNING CONSCIENCE: Studies in Practical 
Ethics. By H. JEFFS, Author of ‘The Art of Sermon Illustration,’ 
&c, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 38. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Jeffs writes with a ready pen and with a keen interest in the develop- 
ment of a social conscience ; his purpose being not so much to solve questions 
of sonscience for the individual as to study—and this he does with no little 
ability—the conditions and problems and development of conscience in the 
pocial life of to-day,’’—Ths Times, 


HEAVEN AND THE SEA. By FRANK ELIAS. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, Sixteen Illustrations from Pictures by 
Favourite Artists, 3s. 64. net. 

“ The subject is elaborately dealt with. The romance of the sea provides 
many vivid stories.’’—Shefield Telegraph, 
“This is an original and popular way of treating a good subject. Finely 

Mustrated.’’—Review of Renews. 

SPOKEN WORDS OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. By 
Rev. 8. A. TIPPLE. Author of “ Days of Old,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ They are full of striking and impressive thoughts, and will be found very 
helpful in the hour of devotion.””-—Dundee Advertiser, 


VOICES OF TO-DAY: Studies of Representative 
Modern Preachers. By HUGH SINCLAIR. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Full of critical acumen and characterisation. A happy and estive 

P= often sums up the characteristics of the preacher described. The book 

well worth attentive persual.”’—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE WAITING LIFE: By the Rivers of Water. By 
HUBERT FOSTON, M.A., D.Lit. Author of “ The Beatitudes and the 
Contrasts.”” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 

“A fresh and original contribution to the exposition of the First Psalm, 
All who are concerned in the culture of the devout life will be interested in 
Dr. Foston’s line of reasoning and suggestion, and few will rise from the 
perusal of the book without being profited."’"— Western Daily Press, 


THE UPLIFTING OF LIFE. By Rev. JOHN REID, M.A., 
Author of ‘The First Things of Jesus,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d, net. 

Sermons addressed mainly to young men and women, dealing ina fresh and 
vigorous style with some aspects of Christian life and truth which are often 
neglected or receive but slight consideration. 

* The author writes with originality and vigour, and the volume is much 
above the average.’’—Oz/ord Chronicle. 


EVERYCHILD: A Christmas Morality. By HAROLD 
BEGBIE, Author of “ Broken Earthenware,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 
cover and frontispiece in colours. 1s. net. 

This is an imaginative picture of modern life akin to Mfr, Jerome K. Jerome’s 
famous ‘“‘ Passing of the Third Floor Back,.’’ The figure of Christ—here poor 
and homeless—is introduced into scenes of modern life—the street, the theatre, 
the House of Commons, the presence of Royalty. Everywhere He holds in His 
arms a child—Everychild, son of Everyman—and appeals to the world to care 
for the child dear to Him. The various responses to His appeal and the 
influence He exerts make the vivid elements of this graphic story so appro- 
priate to the Christmas season. 


“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” ALBUM OF SACRED 
SONGS, In Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. Edited by W. H. JUDE, 
Composer of ‘‘ Music and the Higher Life,’’&c. 160 pages (11 in. by 8} in.) 
containing nearly 100 Sacred Songs selected from the works of the most 
Eminent Composers. Paper covers, ls. net (post free 1s, 4d.); cloth boards, 
2s. net (post free 2s. 5d.). 

“A wonderfully cheap volume... most convenient and useful.”—Dundee 
ir. 


"PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 
THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Four Handsome Coloured 


Plates on Art Paper, over 200 Pictures by Favourite Artists, and one-half 

of the book in colours. Pictorial boards, varnished, 3s.; Cloth boards, 
design in gold and colours, 4s. 

* Contains, as usual, an astonishing variety of letterpress and pictures suited 
for young people.”’—The Guardian. 

MERRY TIMES IN ANIMAL LAND. Pictures by LOUIS 
WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSUN, J. A. SHEPHERD, ELSIE BLOM. 
FIELD, &. With Stories in Prose and Verse by A. W. RIDLER. The 
whole of the book printed in various colours. Pictorial boards, varuished, ls, 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 FLFET STREET, LONDON. 














STANLEY PAUL’S SUCCESSES 
SUSAN AND THE DUKE 3, xare 


HORN, Author of “Ships of Desire,” “Edward and I and 
Mrs. Honeybun,” &c. 
*," Now Ready. Secure your copy to-day. 


A BABE IN BOHEMIA _ 3y rank 
DANBY, Author of “The Heart ef aChild.” Revised Edition, 
*,* First Edition exhausted. Second Edition at Press. 


A MODERN AHAB _ 3y THEODORA WIL- 
SON WILSON, Author of “ Bess of Hardendale,” &c. 

The Times says: “ A long story, full of matter, by a popular novelist always 
at home in Westmorland, whose rich inventiveness of character and incident 
and inexhaustible flow of spirits give a sufficient guarentee that her books will 
at least not be dull.” 

, YORKSHIRE Post: “ A story full of keen contest and vigorous characteriza- 
tion... . A stirring book.” 


A STAR OF THE EAST A Romance 
of Dethi. By CHARLES E. PEARCE, Author of “Tho 
Amazing Duchess,” “The Beloved Princess,” &c. 

Second Edition. 
Scorsman: “A stirring romance.” T.P.’s Wrexir: “ Stimulatine.” 
Times; “ Thrilling.” Acapremy : “ Absorbingly interesting.” 


Also Ready, at 6s. each. 
THE CAREER OF BEAUTY DARLING (5th Ed.) Dolf Wyllarde 
OFFICER 666 (The Novel of the Play) Currie and McHugh 
HER MAJESTY THE FLAPPER A. E. James 
THE THREE DESTINIES J. A. T. Lloyd 
THE THREE ANARCHISTS (3rd Ed.) Maud Stepney Rawson 
THE METEORIC BENSON Vincent Mills-Malet 
THE KINC’S MASTER Olive Lethbridge and John de Stourton 
THE IRRESISTIBLE MRS, FERRERS (3rd Ed.) Arabella Kenealy 
PAUL BURDON Sir William Magnay 
THE ROMANCE OF BAYARD Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard 
DEVIL’S BREW Michael W. Kaye 
DACOBERT’S CHILDREN L. J. Beeston 
CAPTAIN HAWKS Oswald Kendall 
DINERS A DEUX (5s. net) 8. Beach Chester 
THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE (2s. net) By the Author of “The Nun” 
DR, PHILLIPS (is. net. 3rd New Revised Ed.) Frank Danby 
A STRUCCLE FOR A RINC / New Clear Types Charlotte Brame 
THE LOVE OF HIS LIFE 6d. each Effie A. Rowlands 


A New Book by the Daughter of LORD ROSEBERY, entitled: 


SAMPHIRE sy Lapy sypi GRANT. Cr. 890, 


8s. 6d. net. 
Datty Express says: “ ‘Samphire’ is a charming book.” 
The Times says: “‘ Excellent satire.” 


GODOY, The Queen’s Favourite. By EDMUND 
B. @AUVERGNE. Illustrated. 16s. net. 

Country Lire says: “*A book which holds the reader's interest in a way no 

novel is able to do... intensely interesting ...a fine book...a great 


IN JESUIT LAND: The Jesuit Missions of Paraguay 
By W. H. KOEBEL, with an Introduction by R. B. Cunnine- 
HAME GrauaAms. 55 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net, 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF RICHARD C@UR DE LION 
By MAUD M. HOLBACH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 


CUERILLA LEADERS OF THE WGRLD From Charette 
to de Wet. By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 16 Illustra- 
tions and Map. Large Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

The Tives: “A stirring volume.” 

THE PHYSIOLOCY OF FAITH AND FEAR; or, The 
Mind in Health and Disease. By WILLIAM 8. SADLER, 
M.D. 640 pp., 44 full-page Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 

THE INSANITY OF CENIUS by J. F. NISBET. Withan 
Introduction by Dr. BERNARD HOLLANDER. 5s. net. 





THE BEST PRESENT 
FOR A BOY FOR A GIRL 


In the Lion's Mouth: Fierce ACCORDING TO THE PRESS 13 
Fights with Wild Men, Wild Where Duty Cal 
Animals and Wild Nature. By Records of Courage « 
CLIVE FENN, THEODORE ture for Girls. By E. E 
ROOSEVELT, &c. In Large GREEN, GRACE STEBB 
Crown 8vo, 384 pp., handsomely &. In Large Crown 8Svo, 354 pp., 
bound, fully gilt, with Coloured handsomely bound, fully gilt, 
Plates, 5s. with Coloured Plates, 5s. 

“ Both these books are edited by Alfred H. Miles (Editer of the 52 Series), 














who, according to the Darry Curonicie, ‘isa safe guide where boys’ reading 
is concerned.” ” . : 
Lapvy's PscToRtIat s : “A healthy atmosphere characterizes all the 
” 


books of Alfred H. Miles. 
THE DINER’S OUT 


Speeches, & 


THE EVERYDAY SAVOURY BOOK A Tasty Recipe for every day 


After Dinner Toasts and 


VADE MECUM 
id. net 


6d 


in t ir. is. net, 
THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOGK By F. K. A Tasty Recipe for 
every ad in t year, ling February 29th. Crown 8vo, Is t 


STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 


IVhen at your Bookseller’s ASK FOR 

CONSTABLE’S “‘ORANGE TREE SERIES.” 
1s. net each. Stories by CHARLES DICKENS and 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR.—This series has made 
a great hit, and the volumes are ideal presents for the 
Children. 
Be sure to get your Bookseller to show you what “ The 
STANDARD” describes as 


“The Most beautiful of all Beautiful Books.” 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


a by 
RENE BULL. 


A sumptuous edition of these famous stories, BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED, with 20 colour plates and 
26 full-page Illustrations and many line Illustrations in the 
text, 105. 6d. net. 


BILL THE MINDER 


Written and tllustrated by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. 


A delightful book, FRESH, WHOLESOME, and VERY 
HUMOROUS—a REAL NOVELTY in Christmas 
Gift Books FOR CHILDREN. “ The ATHEN4UM” 
says: “It takes a leading place amongst the many which have 
passed through our hands this season.” Illustrated with 
16 coloured plates, 15 full page line illustrations and 
100 dine drawings. 0s. 6d. net. 


QUITE A NOVELTY IS 


A CHILD’S DAY 


“The AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER” says: “As a 
Chrisimas gift-book for a child this beautiful volume could 
hardly be bettered.” 

With ILLUSTRATIONS EXQUISITELY REPRO- 
DUCED of the incidents in the life of a child, with 
ORIGINAL VERSES by WALTER DE LA MERE. 
Price 5s. net. Among the old FAVOURITES are the 
exquisite editions with MANY COLOURED and BLACK 
AND WHITE ILLUSTRATIONS, newly drawn by 
E. BOYD SMITH. The TEXT printed in GOOD 
(LEAR TYPE of THE CHILDREN OF THE NEW 
FOREST, 4y CAPTAIN MARRYAT, and THE LAST 
OF THE MOHICANS, 4y FENNIMORE COOPER. 
5s. net each. 


INSIST on seeing CONSTABLE'S editions of GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES, HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES, 
and THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, avd ée sure to ask for a 
delightful new volume, with coloured illustrations, ** THE 


CHILDREN’S LONGFELLOW.” 2s. 6d. nev. 


**A FLY ON THE WHEEL,” 
By Lieut.-Col. T. H. LEWIN, is a capital book for boys. 
It is the life story of a Soldier Administrator in India—full 
of exciting adventure. 68, net. 
For smaller children ave THE ONE-FOOTED 
FAIRY, by Alice Brown, ax¢@ THE DUTCH TWINS, 
by Lucy F. Perkins, both of which cost 3s. 6d. net. 


NV. B.—Your bookseller should have al/ these books in 
stock. Jf he has not, don't be put off with other children’s 
books until you have seen Constable’s. Your bookseller can 
obtain them for you, on approval, by return of post. 

The great thing /0 consider in buying books for chil- 
dren is eyesight. Constable & Co., Ltd., provide for this 
with CLEAR, LEGIBLE TYPE and sustably toned light- 
weight paper. 

Write for Constable’s Iilustrated List of 
Beautiful Gift Books, free on application. 











——=. 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR NATURALISTs, 
TWO VOLUMES, 8q. Demy 8vo, PRICE 18s. NET. 


STUDIES IN 
BIRD MIGRATION 


BY 


WILLIAM EAGLE CLARKE, F.R.S.E., F.LS, 


Keeper of the Natural History Department, 
the Royal Scottish Museum, 








With Maps, Weather Charts, and 
other Illustrations. 


LONDON: GURNEY & JACKSON, 33 Paternoster Row, E.C, 
EDINBURGH : OLIVER & BOYD, Tweeddale Court. 





JUST OUT. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
ANCIENT RELIGIONS 


IN RELATION TO HUMAN EVOLUTION AND BRAIN 
DEVELOPMENT. 


By E. NOEL REICHARDT, M.D. 


The author treats the development of his thesis step by 
step, and carries his demonstrations from the very 
earliest times down to the present day. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, with 7 Full-page Illustrations. 
12s. Gd. net. 





CEORCE ALLEN & Co., LTD., 44-45 Rathbone Place, London. 





Pp. 776, Portrait, Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 2s, 64. post-free, 
COMPENDIUM OF SWEDENBORG’S 
THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS. 


*,* Because Swedeuborg has written so mach, many who are strangers to his 
works are deterred from making their acquaintance from not knowing what 
to select and where to begin. This work contains the most important 
eaten, eeenet ey ae coco te gamaate plete and authorita 

ive exposition of what he taught. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 

Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 








Messrs. 





The latest and the best 
MAPS ATLASES 


SIFTON PRAED & CO., LTD., 
THE MAP HOUSE, 
67 St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 


GLOBES. RELIEF MODELS. 
ARABIC AND ENGLISH IDIOM 
(Conversational and Literary), 

AL80 
A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE 
By the Rev. Canon Sreeuina. 

“We have recommended them to our pupils.’’"—Prof. Marcotrouts, Oxford, 
Price, Arabic Idiom, 7 shillings net, Grammar, 12 shillings net. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo., Cloth 18.; by Post, 1s, 2d. 


WORDS OF ADVICE TO SCHOCOLBOYS, 
Collected from hitherto unpublished Notes and Letters of the Late 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Edited by E. F. JOHNS, M.A., 
Headmaster of Winton House School, Winchester, 
With a Preface by LUCAS MALET, 











CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd, LONDON, W.C. 





Winchester: WARREN & SON, Ltd., 86 High Street. 
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The New Supplement 


(Three Volumes) of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by Sir Sidney Lee, Litt.D., 
is 
NOW READY 
for the decade 1901-1911 


The Price is 15s. each vol. in cloth, 20s. half morocco’ 


These Three Volumes may now be had in con- 
junction with the cheap 


RE-ISSUE of the work in 
22 Volumes 


already published. The price of the 25 Vols. com- 
plete is £18 15s. in cloth, and £26 2s. in half morocco. 


Send for Prospectus containing the 
fullest information, together with 
important opinions, as also par- 
ticulars of a scheme of purchase 
on the instalment plan by 
the payment of £ 1 monthly 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 


Mr. FIFIELD’S NEW LIST 


Now Ready. 450 pages. Indexed. With Portrait. 6s. net. 


THE NOTE-BOOKS OF SAMUEL 
BUTLE R. Author of “Erewhon.” 


Edited by HENRY FESTING JONES. 6s. net. [Postage 4d. 


“No book will be more acceptable to those who know his work and his 
mind.”—Pall Mall. “ Packed with good things from cover to cover.’’—Nation, 


THE NATURE OF WOMAN. 
By J. LIONEL TAYLER, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 3s. 6d. not. [Postage 3d. 
“ An extremely interesting study of a very difficult problem.”—Graphic, 








, and other 
THE BROOM FAIRIES Stories. 
By ETHEL GATE. Attractive brown boards. 1s, 6d, net. [Postage 2d. 
“ Not only good as stories, they have the full flavour of a true folk-lore, and 
are told in the best manner.’’—Outlook. 


TRYSTIE’S QUEST. | with 30 tlustrations, 
By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 52. net. [ Postage 4d. 
“The best original Christmas book this scason,”’"—Katharine Tynan, 





A Fairy Tale. 


= Tales of the 


THE FOREST FARM, Austrian Tyrol. 


By PETER ROSEGGER. 2z. net. [ Postage 3d, 
“ Without exception, they are very beautiful.” — Manchester Guardian, 


DELFINA OF THE DOLPHINS. 


By MARY ARGYLE TAYLOR. Blve Boards. Is, 6d, net, 
“ A charming story of the inner life of Rome.’’—Times, 





[Postage 2a, 


THE SOUL OF A GARDENER. New Poems. 
By H. M. WAITHMAN. Brown Boards. 2s. net. [Postage 2d, 
Humorous Verse from 


FATUOUS ! FABLES. “Punch,” &c 


By DENIS TURNER (“XYX"). 2s. 6d. net. 





[Postage 2d. 








The Christmas Number of “‘ The Vineyard” contains a 
Baikan story by Edith Durham, Swedish Folk Stories by 
Seima Lageriof and Stiq Stigson, A Breton Story by 
Anatole Le Braz, Carols, Runes, and Folk Songs, Peasant’s 
Catendar of Monferrato for December, Welsh Customs 
and Carols by Ernest Rhys, and Cover in Three Cofours. 


64 pages. Gd. net. Postage 1d. 
LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 





The Uffizi Gallery 
FLORENCE 


With 50 Reproductions in Colour of its Most Famous Pictures, 


By PAUL G. KONODY, Joint Author of “The Louvre,” 
“The National Gallery,” &c. 


The entire range of art as exhibited in the Gallery is surveyed. The plates 
are most carefully selected and reproduced with the greatest care by the latest 
known methods. They form a representative collection of the most famous 
and deservedly popular pictures of the richest art-treasury of the worl. 

Secure of a large demand, the publishers have boldly fixed the price at a 
very low figure—viz,, 2ls. net. The volume is strongly bound, and decorated 
with gilt design by Joseph Simpson (size llin. by Sin.) 

“The illustrations in colour reach that very high standard lei 
which we associate with the name of Messrs, Jack.’*—Outlook. ae 








——. 


The MOST INTERESTING BOOK of the SEASON, 
“THE BOOK OF LONDONERS.” 


London Stories 


By JOHN O’LONDON (MR. WILFRED WHITTEN). 


Being a collection of the lives and adventures of Londoners of al! ages, 
Tilustrated from authentic sources by George Morrow (of the Punch staff) and 
other well-known artists. 500 Illustrations. In two volumes, 15s, net the 
set. Gold design by Joseph Simpson. 

“A perusal of these two fascinating volumes will teach the reader more 
about the life of London in bygone times in afew hours than many of the larger 
histories on the subject.”—Standard, 

“A vastly interesting work.’’—Sphere, 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME 


A Book of Discovery 


Being the History of the Exploration of the World from the Earliest 
Times to the finding of the South Pole. 

By M. B. SYNGE, F.R.Hist.S., Author of the “The Story of 
the World,” &c. With a unique series of 185 Coloured and 
other Illustrations, Maps, &c., trom authentic sources. Large 
square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The book should be of great service in making geography attractive to 
young readers.’’—Alhenzum, 





NEW VOLUME Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. 


Robin Hood 


AND THE MEN OF THE GREENWOOD, 
With 16 Plates in Colour by WALTER CRANE. 

**It will thrill the present generation of boys and girls to know that a new 
book has been written about Robin Hood and his picturesque band of outlaws.” 
—Western Mail. 

Large square 8vo, binding designed by Wattrer Crane, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d net. 





ONE HUNDRED COLOURED PICTURES AND 
MANY IN BLACK AND WHITE, 


A Nursery History of 
England 


By Mrs. E. O'NEILL, Illustrated by GEO. MORROW, 


A book designed to be unsuitable for the Schoolroom! It aims straight at the 
children. ‘They will find here a great number of fascinating pictures, each of 
which tells astory—a real true story. The letterpress opposite explains the 
picture, and that is all—but very likely many children will learn in this way to 
on history. 


“Eminently a desirable possession, suitable for the use of children under 
ten,””—Athenzum, 
Large 4to, picture binding, 5s. net. 





The Story of Rome | 


By MARY MACGREGOR, Author of “The Story of France.” 
20 Coloured Plates by PAUL WOODROFFE, DUDLEY 
HEATH, and W. RAINEY. 

Miss Macgregor is probably the most popular writer of history now living. 
Of her “ Stories of King Arthur’s Knights’’ (‘‘ Told to the Children”’ Series) 
over 60,000 copies have been sold. Here she tells in her inimitable way the 
stories of the Great Romans whose deeds boys and girls the world over ought 
to know by heart. 

«*, .. another happy effort to make history attractive to the young reader,” 
Truth, 

Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


Our Island Saints | 


By AMY STEEDMAN, Author of “In God’s Garden,” &c. 
With 8 Coloured Plates by Mrs. M. D. SPOONER. 

Tells the stories of St. Alban, St. Augustine of Canterbury, St. Kenticern, 

St. Patrick, St. David, St, Molios, St. Bridget, St. Cuthbert, St. Edward the 

St. Columba, St. Margaret of Scotland, and St. Hugh of Lincoln. 

rance of a book by Amy Steedman is an event in the ch Id world, 

»ws children and writes for them with a charm very dietinctly her own. 

“ Now here is a Christmas book indeed, for Miss Steedman is a genius in the 

telling of stories.”—Church Times, 
Large square 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


‘London: T. C. & E. C, JACK, 67 Long Acre, 
W.C,; and Edinburgh, And all Booksellers, 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR “PRESENTS. 





“A history which is quite the best and most suited to a private cn Wile of any before the public.”—Globe, 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D.Litt., and R. LANE-POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


In TWELVE VOLUMES. §8vo. 
Vol. I.—To 1066. By THOMAS HODGRIN, D.C.L. 
Vol. I1.—1066 to 1216. 
Vol. III.—1216 to 1377. 
Vol. IV.—1377 to 1485. 
Vol. V.—1485 to 1547. 
Vol. VI.—1547 to 1603. 
Vol. VII.—1603 to 1660. 


By T. F. TOUT, M.A. 

By C. OMAN, M.A. 

By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A. 
By F. C. MONTAGUE, M.A. 


By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS, M.A. | Vol. 


| Vol. XII.—1837 to 1901, 


Price 7s. 6d. net. each, or in SETS at £4 10s. net. 


Vol. VIII.—1660 to 1702. 
1X.—1702 to 1760. 
Vol. X.— 1760 to 1801, 
Vol. XI.—1801 to 1837. 


By RICHARD LODGE, M.A. 
By I. 8. LEADAM, M.A, 
Hy the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt, 
By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, D.C.L, 
and J. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. 
By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., and LLOYD 
C. SANDERS, B.A. 





LORD MACAULAY. 
Complete Works. 


“ ALBANY” EDITION, With 12 Portraits. 
3s. 6d. each, or £2 2s. the Set, 

Vols. I..VI.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES THE SECOND. 

Vols. VII.-X.—ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES, 

Vols, XI.-XII.—SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c., and INDEX. 


12 vols. large crown 8vo. 


Uniform with the above, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY, By SIR G. 0. 
TREVELYAN, Bart, Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* An Enlarged and Complete Edition, with a New Preface and an 
Additional Chapter. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James II. POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 
Svo. 5s. 


Essays, with Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 
POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“SILVER LIBRARY" EDITION. With Portrait and 4 
Illustrations to the “ Lays.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, and 
Poems. POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 
*,* A Complete List of Lord Macaulay’s Works sent on application. 





JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


History of England, from the Fall of 
Woisey to the Lefeat of the Spanish Armada. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
POCKET EDITION, 5 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. net each 
volume; leather, 3s. net each volume. [Sold separately. 


fhe English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
entury. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, suitable for Presentation, 6s. net. 


The Divorce of Cath- | Oceana; or, England and 
erine of Aragon. her Colonies. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. With 9 Illustrations, 


The Spanish Story of 6vo. 3s. 


the Armada, and other TWeat fudies. _ 
ssays. 


7 With 9 Illustrations. Cr. 8yo. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Thomas Carlyle: 
A History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 
1834-1881, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 


Crown 


3s. 6a, 


Cesar; A Sketch. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


Life and Letters of 








Erasmus. 
ogee Selections from the 
Coven Sve, a. 68. Writings of James 
The Council of Trent. Anthony Froude. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 
SIR SPENCER WALPOLE. 


History of England from the Conclu- 
sion of the Great War in 1815-1858. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

MANOELL CREIGHTON, D.D. 
A History of the Papacy, 1378-1527. 


6 vols. Crown 8vo, Os. net. each 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 





SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 


History of England, from the Accession 
of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil 
Warp, 1603-1642, 10 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Great Civil War, 
1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. net each. 

History of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate. 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 6s 


net each. 


The Student’s History of England. 


With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


A School Atlas of English History: 
A Companion Atlas te Gardiner’s “ Student’s History of 
England.” With 66 Maps and 22 Plans of Battles, & 
Fep. 4to. 5s. 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


Engiand in the Age of Wycliffe. 


Svo. 6s. net. 





ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman 
Republic. With 7 Maps and 35 Illustrations. 8vo, 
6s. 6d. net. 
THIRTEENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi and the Thousand, 
With 5 Maps and numerous Mlustrations. 8vo. 
TENTH THOUSAND. 
Garibaldi and the Making of Italy. 


With 4 Maps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 


A History of England. 5vols. Crown 8vo, 
Period I. MEDIZ VAL MONARCHY, A.D. 449-1485, 4s, 6d, 
Period Il, PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s, 

Period ITI. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1857. 7s. 64, 
Period IV. THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6a, 
Period V. IMPERIAL REACTION: VICTORIA, 1880-1901. 4s, 64. 


Ts. 6d. net, 


New Edition of May's “England” brought down to 1911, 
by Francis Holand. 


The Constitutional History of England 
since the Accession of George III. By Sir 
THOMAS ERSKINE MAY (Lord Farnborough). Edited and 
Continued by FRANCIS HOLLAND. In Three Volumes. 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II. 1760-1860. 15s. net. 

Vol. Ill. 1860-1910. By FRANCIS HOLLAND. §8vo. 


12s. 6d. net. 


JULIAN S. CORBETT. 
Drake and the Tudor Navy: with s 
History of the Rise of England as a Maritime Power. With 
Portraits, Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 16s. 


The Successors of Drake. With 4 Portraits 
(2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. 8vo, 21s. 


England in the Mediterranean: A Study 
of the Rise and Influence of British Power within the Straits, 
1603-1713. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 

England in the Seven Years’ War. 
A Study in Combined Strategy. With 14 Maps and Plans. 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 

The Campaign of Trafalgar. 


and Diagrams. 8vo. 16s. net. 


Some Principles of Maritime Strategy. 
8vo. Qs. net. 


With 13 Charts 


Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST 





NEW BOOKS 


Books FOR Xmas PRESENTS 





“CARDINAL MANNING 


AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


With Photogravure Portrait of Cardinal Manning. 8vo. 9s. net. 
Contents :—CARDINAL MANNING—THE DECAY OF 
IDEALISM IN FRANCE—THE FRENCH INSTITUTE. 


Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great 
Unknown. By ANDREW LANG. With 8 Illustrations. 
Svo. 9s. net. 

“Sanity and humour are written across every chapter of a book which 
should be widely read and enjoyed.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NOW READY. 


History of English Literature from 
“Beowulf” to Swinburne. By ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The book is by far the freshest, sanest, wisest guide to the whole range of 

English letters which has yet appeared. Every page is characteristic of a man 

who always kept the youth of the heart,’’— Spectate r. 


Books and Bookmen. By ANDREW LANG. 
With a Preface specially written for this New Edition. 
F’cap. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top 2s. Leather 3s. net. 


Experiments in Industrial Organiza- 
tion. By EDWARD CADBURY, with a Preface by W. J. 
ASHLEY, M.A., Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. Crown Svo. 5s. net. 

The Life and Letters of Frederic Shields, 
1833-1911. Edited by ERNESTINE MILLS. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 

“A biography of supreme interest.’ Christian World, 


English Farming, Past and Present. 
by ROWLAND E. P ROTHERO, 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 

“It is the most exhaustive book on the subje ct that we have seen.” 
—Journal of Chambers of Agriculture, 


SEVENTH EDITION, REVISED. 


The Origin of Civilization, and the 
Primitive Condition of Man. By the Right Hon. 
LORD AVEBURY, P.C., F.R.S. With 6 Plates and 20 other | 
lllustrations. Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Science and the Human Mind: A Critical 
and Historical Account of the Development 
of Natural Knowledge. By W. C.D. WHETHAM, 





F.R.S., and Mrs. WHETHAM. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 
Heredity and Society. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


Civilization at the Cross Roads. By the Rev. 
JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
“This book should be on the shelf of every educated man. "*—Chu rch Times. 


Life of William Edward Collins, | late BISHOP 
OF GIBRALTAR. By the Rev. A. J. MASON, D.D., Canon 
of Canterbury. With Portrait. 8vo., 6s. net. 


“Dr, Mason has done his work with excellent judgment, and has produced a 
biography which, while moderate in length, is of sustained interest, and is 
worthy of the most remarkable man whose memory it is intended to preserve.” 

—The Guardian, 


South Kensington and its Art Training. 
By FRANK P. BROWN, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Headmaster, 
Richmond (Surrey) School of Art. With a Foreword by | 
Waurer Cranz. With Illustrations. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Agate Lamp, Poems. By EVA GORE- 
t BOOT Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION, 
Miriam Lucas. By CANON SHEEHAN. 6s. 
“A perfect and enchanting picture of Irish rural life.’’"—Cork Examiner. 
Catherine Sidney. A Story of New York Life. By F. D. 
10YT. 6s. 
Dew and Mildew. By P. CHRISTOPHER WREN. 6s. 


‘Tales of Anglo-Indian Life given with immense snap, vivacity and resource 
The Times. 


John and Irene. By W. H. BEVERIDGE. A Story with a 
Collection of Thoughts on Woman. 4s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Beveridge’s Anthology is delightful.” —Daily Express. 











THE FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
NEW VOLUME FOR 1912. Small Demy 8vo, gilt top. 6s. 


THE BOOK OF 
SAINTS AND HEROES. 


By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and 18 other Full-page Illustrations by 
Henry J. Forp. 

“The new volume in the Fairy Book Series will certainly go far to increase 
the reputation of a library which is already world-famous.”"— Queen. 
*.*° An Ittusrratep List or Lane's Fairy Boox Senigs, 2 vols., 
6s. each, sent on application, 


THE SINGING CIRCLE. 


A Picture Book of Action Songs, other Songs 
and Dances, with Music. 
Collected and Arranged by LADY BELL. 

Illustrated in Colour by Hitpa Broventon. 4to, 3s, 6d. 

“A delightful collection,’ = orkshire Daily Post. 

* An admirable selection.”’ ~The Outlook, 

“This is a delightful book.” —Shefi-ld Independent. 

“it is a useful book for the nursery.” —Daily Mail. 

“This very pretty and charming book will be the de slight of every nursery.’ 
—The Glo Se, 

“Rainy days lose some of their terrors for nurseries when they have the 

* Singing c ircle ie Christian World, 


TRAVEL PICTURES: 
The Record of a European Tour. 
By His Hicuness Srr BHAWANI SINGH, Rag Rana 
BanapuR oF JHALAWAR, 


price 





net, 








late Fellow of All Souls’ | 


With Photogravure Portrait and 96 Illustrations from Photo. 


graphs by the Author. 8vo. 6s. net. 


| Doreen Coasting ; With some Account of the Places 
she Saw and the People she Encountered. Edited by ALYS 
| LOW'TH. With over 100 Illustrations from Photographs. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
An account of a Sea Voyage round the North and East Coasts of Africa, and 
| the experiences, adventures, vicissiludes, and mortijications that befel the 
authoress during that voyage. 


A Yachtswoman’s Cruises and some 
Steamer Voyages. By MAUD SPEED. With 3 
| Coloured and 25 other Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*,* Experiences of cruises along the English coast from Wivenhoe to Weymouth, 
| along most of the French coast from Cherbourg to Ostend, through Holland, and on 
the Zuyder Zee, 
“Brightly written, rapid in movement, and illustrated by interesting 
sketches, the book cannot but attract readers who make a sport of following 
the sea.’’—Scotsman, 


A Child’ 's Garden of Verses. By ROBERT 
LOUIS STEVENSON. Original Edition. Foolscap Svo. 6 
Inuustratep Eprrion. With 12 full-page coloured plates and numerous 
illustrations in black and white by Jessiz Wincox Smuirn. dto. 10s, 6d. net. 
Pocket i pition. With Introduction by AxpREew Lana, and Portrait, Foolscap 
8vo, gilt top. 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


SEVENTH IMPRE SSION—29th T HOU SAND. 
* It is an ideal children’s book, the best, in our opinion, since Mr. Kipling 
gave the world his Jungle Books.’’—Standard. 

Jock of the Bushveld. By Sim PERCY 
FITZPATRICK. With 23 Plates (one of which is coloured) 
and numerous Illustrations in the text by E, Catpwe.., 
Large crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

An Apriporp Eprrion can also be had with Notes and Glossary, Coloured 

Frontispiece, 8 Plates, and numerous Llustratious in the text by EL. ‘CALDWELL, 

Crown Svo, Js, 


"a The book is sure to obtain a wide popularity.’’- Musical Times. 


Old Rhymes with New Tunes. Composed 

by RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, Mus. Doe. F.R.C.O. 

With Illustrations by Gasrient Pirrer. 4to (8} by 11) in.) 
2s. 6d. net. 

A set of original tunes (with pianoforte accompaniment) to the oll Nursery 
Rhymes, such as “* Baby Bunting, * Little Jack Horner,” “‘ Humpty-Dur mpty, ” 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence,” &c., with Eight Full-page Lilustrations, Lilustrated 
Cover, and head and tail pieces to the music pages. 


The Discontented Little Elephant. 
Written and Illustrated by E. @. SOMERVILLE, Author of 
“Slipper’s A.B.C.,” &c. With 8 Coloured Pictures and 16 
Uncoloured pages. Crown 4to (105 by 7j in.). Is. 6d. net. 

“A book which is calculated to make baby eyes grow bigger with w« onder, 

Tung Boo is a very bad beast, whose doings are most suitably illustrated.” — 





The World. 
|A Little Book of Bird Songs. Rhymes 
and ‘lunes by LOUISE MURPHY, With Illustrations. 


Oblong 4to. 3s, net. 


*,* A List tof Books afer Christmas, with numerous Illustrations, will be sent on nuttin, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., 39 Paternoster ‘Row, London, E.C. 
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FREDERICK WARNE & CO. 


SOME EXQUISITE GIFT BOOKS. 


A Sumptuous Edition of a work which has for centuries 
influenced the youth and manhood of the English-speaking race. 


THE LEGENDS OF KING 
ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. Compiled and 
arranged by the late Sir JAMES KNOWLES, K.C.V.O. 
Preface by Lady Knowies. With many beautiful Ilustra- 
tions by Lancetor Spexp. Cloth gilt, picture wrapper, 6s.net. 

Nothing could excel in beauty and appropriateness the Coloured and Black 
and White Illustrations that embellish the work. 


OF REAL BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION. 


THE GREAT SEA HORSE. 3y 1sasEL 
ANDERSON, Illustrated with 24 full-page Coloured Plates 
by Joun Exwzort, and decorative designs by Frank Downey. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, art wrapper, 6s. net. 

The pictures are simply exquisite, and the stories are well told and about 
something worth telling. In a way a nature book wherein the land fairies 
~~ with the flowers and trees, and the water fairies with the shells and 

shes, 

The most delightful Fairy Tale Book ever written by a child 
for children, 


DEWDROPS FROM FAIRYLAND. 
By LUCY M. SCOTT, a child-writer of ten years old. With 
many Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by A. 
Duncan Cars. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top. 


3s. 6d. net. 
Little gems that would do credit to an experienced writer. No plea of 
infancy is advanced; the stories are perfect in conception, language and rhythm. 
Little readers will love the manner of their telling. 

















A new and charming edition of one of Mrs. F. H. Burnett's 
most successful Stories. 


A LITTLE PRINCESS. | 3y Mrs. FRANCES 
HODGSON BURNETT. Small medium 8vo, cloth gilt, in 
artistic binding, 3s. 6d. not. 

“No living writer known to me can seize the varied witcheries of childhood 
with more genuine distinction than Mrs. Burnett."’"—Sphere. 
AN IDEAL ISSUE OF 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT'S 
PICTURE BOOKS. Boards, inlet picture, with special 
end papers. Commencing with tho following Six Popular Titles, 
each containing Seven Coloured Plates mounted and tipped on 
art paper, and with the complete Illustrated Text. Each 





net 1s, 
John Gilpin The House that Jack Built 
The Three Jovial Huntsmen | Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog _ The Queen of Hearts 


L. LESLIE BROOKE’S PICTURE BOOKS. 


THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. New Edition in New Binding. 


3s. 6d. net. 
One of the finest collections of Nursery Songs, Rhymes and Jingles ever put 
into volume form. 





“SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE.” 


THE GOLDEN GOOSE BOOK. 
By L. LESLIE BROOKE. With 32 full-page Coloured 
Plates, and Original Black and White Pictures in the Text. 
Illustrating most artistically the old world-famed Nursery 
Stories of “The Three Little Pigs,” “Tom Thumb,” “The 
Golden Goose,” and “The Story of the Three Bears.” 
5s. net. 











ei KATE GREENAWAY'S BOOKS. 

MOTHER GOOSE: or, The Old 
Nursery Rhymes. Illustrations in Colour by Kars 
Greenaway. A New Edition. Varnished picture boards, 
cloth back. 


KATE GREENAWAY’S BIRTHDAY 
BOOK FOR CHILDREN, With an Illustration for each 
Day in the Year. Full-page Coloured Plates by Kars 
GREENAWAY. 

Choicely bound in beautiful velvet Persian yapp, gilt edges, cover designed 
in gold and boxed ; these dainty little volumes in their charming new format 
will be more popedar thau ever as Christmas gifts, : aos 

A New Volume by Miss BEATRIX POTTER. 

To see a “Peter Rabbit” Book is to love it; to read a“ Peter 

Rabbit ” Book is to long for the next. 


THE TALE OF MR. TOD. 
Commencing a SECOND SERIES of 
THE “PETER RABBIT” BOOKS. 
With numerous Coloured and Black-and-White [llustrations. Size 
5} by 4 in. Art paper boards, rounded back. 1s. net. 


The best Chiid’s Magazine in the World. 


ST. NICHOLAS ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. ts. Monthly. (Annual Subscription 12s. 
post free.) Contains some of the finest Juvenile Literature 
ever placed within the covers of a Magazine. Also issued in 
Two Half-Yearly Volumes in red cloth gilt, 6s. net each. 

If you have any interest in any child's reading—and who has not ?—make it 
the children’s comrade for the coming year. It means twelve months of 
happiness. 


Write for special Coloured Lists of New Gift Books. 


CHANDOS HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 











a 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE NEST. By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author 
of “Tante,” “Franklin Kane,” &c. 

Darty News.—“ It is not the least exaggeration to say that no living autho; 
man or woman, could have written these stories with such perfect skij} — 
such perfectly natural art.” 

Sranparp.—* The whole volume is alive with cleverness, observation, ang a 
oem humour that is entirely Miss Sedgwick’s own, and is purely a thing of 
delight.”” 


TINKER’S HOLLOW. _By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON 
Author of “The Soundless Tide,” &c. ' 
Moryine Post.—‘* Mrs. Crichton is to be warmly congratulated on the 
appearance of this truthful and entrancing story of Ulster village life,” 
Britise Werexty.—* This is a most vital book, and full of the true Ulster 
atmosphere.” 
The SOUL OF UNREST. By EMILY JENKINsoy 
Author of “ Silverwool.” 


Patt Mati Gazerre.— There is a fine quality in this story, and as rare ay 
it is fine; the magic of the natural and of the spiritual worlds,” 


FOLLOWING DARKNESS. By FORREST REID, 
Author of “The Bracknels.” 
Sranparp.—* There is strength, intensity, imagination, and beauty in the 
book, Mr. Reid has a fine sense of style, and a real love of art and nature,” 


Egg . —— 


 2nd@ Large Impression in the ‘Pross. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LIFE OF 


GEORGE TYRRELL 


By M.D. PETRE. 2 Vols. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
Nation.—‘“ A document of the first importance for students of the religions 
tendencies of our time.” 








Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey. 
With a Memoir by HERBERT ALEXANDER. With nume. 
rous Illustrations and Maps. 12s. 6d. net. 


Tus Times.—“ It is probable that Boyd Alexander will live in history as the 
last of the really great African explorers.” 


ets General Bernhardl’s Famous Book— 
Germany and the Next War. 
By General FRIEDRICH von BERNHARDI. With a Map. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Patt Mau. Gazerre.—“ Since Machiavelli's ‘ Prince,’ we do not recollect so 
lucid, so dispassionate, and so cold-bloodedly logical an exposition of the state 
craft which aims unswervingly at political predominance.” 

; ’ 
Wellington’s Army. yc. w.oMAN, Chichels 
Professor of Modern History at Oxford. With Illus. 7s, 6d.net. 

TruTu.—* Intensely interesting. ... A volume which will fascinate a host 

of readers for whom military history ordinarily has but little attraction.” 


Memories of Victorian London. 
By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “Mr. Smith,” “ Recollec- 
tions of a Scottish Novelist,” &c. 128. 6d. net. 

Darty Te.earars.—“ As full and varied a miscellany of good stories as 
could well be got into a single volume.” = hE 
The English Housewife of the 

17th and 18th Centuries. By ROSE BRADLEY. 


With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 

Patt Mat. Gazetre.— “There are an unending number of good things to be 
found in Miss Bradloy’s book.”” __ a 
Questions of the Day 

sophy and Psychology. By H. L. STEWART, M.A. 
D.Ph., Lecturer in Philosophy in the Queen’s University of 


Belfast. 10s. 6d, net. 
Norruerw Wuie.— A most readable and timely book.” 














The Worker and His Country. 
By FABIAN WARE, lately Editor of The Morning Post. 5s. net. 
Nation.—* An extremely interesting book . . . the most intelligent and 


sympathetic exposition and defence of Syndicalism, as it appears upon its 
native soil of France, that has been given to English readers.”” 


Union and Strength. 
hy L. S. AMERY, M.P. 128. 6d, net. 
Guone.—“ A brilliant and thoughtful book . . . a book to which we wish the 
attention of every Englishman could be directed.” _ 


Walking Essays. 
By ARTHUR HUGH SIDGWICK. 5s. net. 
Aruen£oM.—‘ We ventured in advance to suspect a Sidgwick of philosophy 
and humour, and we are amply justified. The author of ‘Walking Essays * has 
produced a very delightful book.” 


A Survey of English Literature: 
1780-1830. By OLIVEK ELTON, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Liverpool. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

ArtuEensumM.— Everywhere through these volumes the lover of literature 
will come upon five observation and sound sense."” _ 


Life in the Navy To-Day. —™~S” 


° . . 
Jock Scott, Midshipman: His Log. 
By “AURORA.” Illustrated. 5s. net. 

Nortuern Wuic.—“ It is long since we have read a more entertaining and 
instructive book, or one which ought to appeal more to the man who pays the 
bills.” = 
Shipmates. py A. E. LOANE. 6s. 

Darr Curonicte.—“ These portraits, from memory, of naval officers who 
were born between 1805 and 1827, are excellent indeed. The book tristles with 
delightful things. In ten minutes one could mark off a column of worthy 
pickings, all of which have, in a way, the aroma of good old wine—or perhaps I 
ought to say rare and mellow old rum.”” 




















London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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BLACKIE’S NEW GIFT BOOKS. 





*,* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON have prepared a Booklet containing particulars of Gift Books 


for Grown-ups, Boys and Girls, and Picture Books for young Children. 
beautifully Illustrated in Colours, on Art Paper, will be posted free to any address. 











A CHARMING NEW COLOUR BOOK BY FLORENCE, HARRISON. 


ELFIN 


SONG 


Written and Illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. 12 Plates in full colour and 
12 Black and White Plates, with numerous decorative headings and tailpieces. Small 
quarto, gilt top, 6s. net. 

«“ Altogether this is a delightful gift book.” —Athenzum. 
«This is an exquisite book, rich in imagination.”—British Weekly. 





A BEAUTIFUL NEW COLOUR BOOK BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES 


Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON with 12 Full-page Pictures in full colour, and 

16 in two-colour, together with numerous illustrations in Black and White. Large 4to, 

cloth, elegant gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. Also special Edition de Luxe, bound in white 
vellum, cloth, price 15s. net. 





“PIONEERS OF EMPIRE SERIES. 


In this notable series of handsome books, pre- 
under the editorship of Sir HARRY 
STON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., there will be 
found an accurate and extremely fascinating record 
of the adventures of those pioneers who helped to 
the foundations of the British Empire. The 
= volumes, all from the pen of Sir Harry 
Johnston, and illustrated with pictures in colour 
and in black-and-white, are now issued. 


PIONEERS IN INDIA, 
PIONEERS IN CANADA. 
PIONEERS IN AUSTRALASIA. 
PIONEERS IN WEST AFRICA, 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
Other volumes will fillow, 


TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE. 


A new series of books which recount the fascinat- 
ing story of the wonderful achievements of human 
enterprise, and set forth attractively the marvels 
of science and of nature. This year’s volumes, 
written by CYRIL HALL and profusely illustrated, 
are :— 


CONQUESTS OF ENGINEERING, 
WOOD AND WHAT WE MAKE 
OF IT. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 
EACH, 


Other volumes in preparation. 





A PCSY OF PLEASANT DELICHTS 
FOR CHILDREN 

Gathered from the “Golden Garden” by 

A. E. ROUSE and W. H. D. ROUSE. 


Feap. 8vo, daintily bound, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
3s. 6d. net leather. 





WIT AND WISDOM FROM DICKENS 

By ADELAIDE RAWNSLEY FOSSARD, 

compiler of the “Thackeray Pocket-Book.” 

Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net, and leather, 
2s. 6d. net. 





THE MOST POPULAR SERIES OF COLOUR BOOKS 


BEAUTIFUL ENGLAND 


Pictured by E. W. HASLEHURST. Fcap. 4to, bound in boards, with coloured panel ; 
each volume containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 2s, each net; also bound 
in levant grained leather or smooth lambskin, 3s. 6d. each net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Hampton Court. Text by Wattzr 


JERROLD. 
The Dukeries. Text by R. Murray 
GILCHRIST. 


Exeter. Text by Simney Hearn. 
Dartmoor, Text by A. L. Satmon. 


| Hereford. Text by C. Epwanprs. 
Complete List of the Series on application. 





HEROIC LEGENDS 


Retold by AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 


Illustrated with 16 beautifully 


Coloured Plates by HELEN STRATTON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. New Edition, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE STANHOPE BOOKS 


Bound in best beaver-grain leather, heavy boards, gilt top. 


illumination. Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Cover design in gilt 
Each book in a box ready for posting. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


Bacon’s Essays. 
Freperic Harrison. 


Carlyle’s Select Essays. Introduc- 
tion by Freperic Harrison. 

De Quincey's Confessions of an 
Opium ater. Introduction by 
CuarLes WuIBLEY. 

De Quircey’s Select Essays. 
Introduction by Cuartes WHIBLEY. 

Emerson's Select Essays. Intro- 
duction by R. Wurremna. 

Hazlitt’s Select Essays. Introduc- 
tion by Cuartes WuiBLEY. 

Johnson's Table Talk. (Selections 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson and the 
Tour to the Hebrides.) Introduction by 

- A. Lewis Berrany. 


Introduction by 


LONDON 





Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Introduc- 
tion by AveusTinr Brregu, 
Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. 
Introduction by AueusTinE Birre.u,. 
Montaigne’s Select Essays. 
Introduction by Cuartes Wuie.ey. 

Thackeray’s Roundabout 
Papers. Introduction by Cuarizs 
WHIBLEY. 

Thackeray’s The Four Georges. 
Introduction by Ggoraz Merrepitu. 

Thackeray’s Book of Snobs. 
Introduction by G. K. Cuzsrgerron. 

Thoreau’s Walden. Introduction 
by Ricuarp WuHirerna. 

Henry Vaughan’s Silex Scin- 
tillans. Introduction by W. A. Lewis 
BrErrany. 





This List, 





STIRRING BOOKS FOR BOYS 
By CAPTAIN F. 8S. BRERETON. 


KIDNAPPED BY MOORS: A Story of 
Morocco 
Tilustrated by EDWARD 8S. HODGSON, Large 
crown &vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 
A BOY CF THE DOMINION: A Tale of 
Canadian immigration 
liustrated by WLLLIAM &AINEY, RI. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
By FLEET-SURGEON T. T. JEANS, B.N. 
JOHN CRAHAM, Sub-Lieutenant, R.N.: 
A Tale of the Atiantic Fleet 
Illustrated by C. M. PADDAY, Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s. 
By HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
TWO CALLANT SONS OF DEVON: A Tale 
of the Days of Queen Bess 
Illustrated by EDWARD 8S. HODGSON, Large 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 
A STRANCE CRUISE: A Tale of Piracy on 
the High Seas 
Mlustrated by ARCH, WEBB, Crown &vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d, 
By GEORGE R. BENNETT. 
BOYS OF THE BORDER: A Tale of the 
Days of Henry the Second 
Illustrated by PAUL HARDY, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, olivine edges, Ss. 6d. 
By G. I. WHITHAM, 
THE LORD OF MARNEY: A Tale of the 
Days of St. Louis of France 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 
Py PERCY F. WESTERMAN. 
CAPTURED AT TRIPOLI: A Tale of Adven- 


re 
Illustrated by CHARLES M, SHELDON, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, Zs, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS 
By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert), 
TWIN SISTERS: An trish Stery 
Illustrated by FRANK WILES, Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT, 
THE YOUNCEST SISTER: A Tale of 


Manitoba 
Tilustrated by WILLIAM RAINFEY,R.I, Large 
crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s, 


A PRINCESS OF SERVIA: A Story of To-day 
Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, R.1, Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 3s, 6d, 

By MAUD LEESON. 

THE DISCRETION OF DECIMA. 

IUustrated by JAMES DURDEN, Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


A PAIR OF SCHOOLCIRLS: A Tale of 


Schoo! Days 
Illustrated by JOHN CAMPBELL, Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BOOKS 


WEE TONY: A Day in his Life 
With 24 full-page pictures in colour by 8. R, 
PRAEGER. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d,; 
picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d, 


THE THREE JOVIAL PUPPIES 

A book of 32 coloured pictures and rhymes by 
J. A. SHEPHERD and rhymes by E. D, 
CUMING. New Edition. Picture boards, cloth 


k, 3s. 6d. 


THREE JOLLY HUNTSMEN 
A delightfully humorous book, illustrated with 
12 full-pages in colour and black-and-white designs 
by FRANK ADAMS, Rhymes by JESSIE 
PO 


E. 2s. 6d, 





The Brightest and Best. 


BLACKIE’S 3s. Gd. CHILDREN’S 
ANNUAL. 

NINTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 

Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 120 


Tllustrations, including 4 full-page Pictures in 
full colour by the best artists. Picture boards, 





cloth back, 38. 14.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 





BLACKIE & SON, LTD., OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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B. T. BATSFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Written by acknowledged authorities, beautifully illustrated, and 
produced in perfect taste, Mr. Batsford’s books appeal strongly to 
the cultured layman as well as to the professional, and form 
exceptionally handsome presents. 

*,* Every ‘Batsford’ book is sold under the guarantee that it will 
not be ‘‘remaindered,” or offered at a reduced price. 








DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS MAJESTY 
THE KING. 


THE OLD COLLEGES OF OXFORD. 
Their Architectural History illustrated and described by 
AYMER VALLANCE, M.A., Oriel College, F.S.A. Illustrated 
by 50 full-page plates, finely reproduced, from specially taken 
photographs, by the collotype process, with 232 text illustra- 
tions in line and half-tone. Small folio, handsomely bound in 
buckram, gilt. £4 4s. net. 

Its wealth of newand hitherto unpublished material should prove a revelation 
even to those most familiar with the University, and it isnot too much to claim 
= = is a work destined henceforth to rank as the standard authority on the 
subject. 


A SHORT CRITICAL HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


For the use of General Readers, Students, Architects, and 
Travellers. By H. H. STATHAM, F.R.1.B.A., late Editor of 
the Builder, Author of “Modern Architecture,” &¢. With 
700 illustrations of the chief Buildings of all Countries and 
Periods, reproduced from photographs and drawings, with 
Comparative Chronological Charts, and a comprehensive 
Glossary of Terms. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 10s. net. 


It is realized that the time has come when every person of culture is desiring 
to have the same acquaintance with Architecture that is possessed on such 
other subjects of intellectual interest as History, Painting, or Music, and 
Mr. Statham’s book has been specially written to impart or increase such 
knowledge. 








PIRANESI. 
By ARTHUR SAMUEL. Containing a sketch of the Life, 
Work, and Influence of this celebrated Architectural Etcher, 
Illustrated by 25 Reproductions of typical examples of his 
work, with a collation of all the Artist’s etchings and a 
Bibliography. Second edition, revised. Large 8vo, cloth, 
gilt. 12s. 6d. net. 


The CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND and 
WALES. 
By FRANCIS BOND, M.A., Author of “Gothic Architecture 
in England,” &c. Fourth Edition. With 200 new Illustra- 
tions, including a series of Ground Plans. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “OLD COTTAGE” SERIES. 
OLD HOUSES AND VILLAGE BUILD- 
INGS IN EAST ANGLIA. 
By BASIL OLIVER, A.R.I.B.A. Illustrated in a series of 
127 examples on 85 Collotype plates, reproduced from specially 
taken photographs. With an Account of the Architecture of 
the District, illustrated by photographs and drawings. 4to, 
handsomely bound in canvas gilt. Price 21s. net. 
Former volumes in the series, uniform in size, style, and price, 
include :— 
1) Kent and Sussex. (2) Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Ch , 
(®) The Cotswold District. (# Surrey. ee 











THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN 
MAKING. 
By THOMAS H. MAWSON, Landscape Architect. Fourth 
Edition, revised, re-arranged, and greatly enlarged. Contain- 
ing upwards of 435 Illustrations of perspective views, plans, 
and details, together with seven plates in colour. Crown 
folio (uniform with the author’s “Civic Art”) bound in buck- 


ram, gilt. £2 10s. net. 
**The book is as near perfection as may be, whether we regard the complete- 
ness of its contents or the sumptuous manner of its presentation.’’"—Manchester 
Guardian, 








THE ENGLISH FIREPLACE, 
A History of the Development of the Chimney, Chimney-piece, 
and Firegrate, with their Accessories, from the earliest times 
to the beginning of the XIXth Century. By L.A. SHUFFREY, 
Illustrated by 130 full-page Plates, reproduced in Collotype 
from choice photographs, with 200 further Illustrations in the 
Text from sketches, measured drawings, and photographs. 
Crown 4to, art linen, gilt. £2 2s. net. 


JAPAN AND ITS ART. 
By MARCUS B. HUISH, LL.B. Third edition, revised and 
much enlarged, with 230 Illustrations in colour, half-tone, and 
line. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt. 12s. net. 
*,* Further particulars of the above and of many other attractive 
books on Artistic Subjects will be sent post free on application. 


To facilitate choice, selections of Mr. Batsford’s Publications will be 
sent ON APPROVAL through leading Booksellers. 








B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher, 94 High Holbora, London. 








SOME OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


JUST READY. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF NIETZSCHE 


An Exposition and an Appreciation. By 
GEORGE CHATTERTON-HILL, Ph.D. Docent of 
Sociology in the University of Geneva. 7s. 6d. net, 


THE INSANITY OF PASSION AND CRIME 
By Dr. L. FORBES WINSLOW. Illustrated 10s. 6q 
net. 


“This volume should have a profound influence on future lecislati . 
nected with criminal law. We strongly recommend the book.""—Atheneum 


AMERICA, OLD AND NEW 
By Prof. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A, 7s. 64. net, 


Puncn says: “I have read very few books so free from prejudice. . . . It is 
packed with interesting facts.” 


_ Tue AtHenzv™M (in a review over three columns in length) says: “ The book 
is informing and suggestive, It clears away many popular errors and deserves 
a careful reading.” 


THE ENGLISH STAGE 
Its Origins and Modern Developments. 
Edition. By D. E. OLIVER. 1s, 6d. net. 


Tue ATHEN*vU™M (in a two-column review) says: ‘‘May be commended as a 
model , . . told correctly and succinctly.” 


THE SOUL OF JUDAS 
By DOUGLAS PRICE, M.A. _ 2s. net. 


“ A delicacy of touch and charm of expression endow these allegories with 
more than passing iaterest.’’—Athenzum. 


DISESTABLISHED AND DISENDOWED 
The Fate of an Elderly Curate. By Rev. H.C, 
WHITE. 5s. net. 


This is a book which will throw a great deal of light on many glaring 
inequalities in the Church of England, 





2nd 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST. 





JOHN OUSELEY LTD., 6 FLEET LANE, LONDON. 
CHOFFARD. 
By VERA SALOMONS. 


Being the second volume issued of the series of 
XVIIIth CENTURY FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATORS. 


29 Photogravure Illustrations from brilliant Originals. 
Price 18s. net. 
100 Large Paper Copies. Price 30s. net. 


BUMPUS LTD., 350 Oxford Street, W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LT, 


BOOKSELLERS TO H.M. THE KING, 
350 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Large and varied stock of all the most beautiful 
Illustrated Books, Poets, Works of Travel, and 
Standard Fiction suitable for Christmas Presents. 
Books bound in Leather for Presentation can 


be inspected in a Special Department. 
COLLECTORS and STUDENTS should 
inspect the LARGE COLLECTION of 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 





Christmas Illustrated Catalogue, Now Ready, Post free. 
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Mr. A, L, HUMPHREYS’ NEW BOOKS 
Sir Charles Tyler, G.C.B. 


Admiral of the White. 
By COLONEL WYNDHAM QUIN. 


With five Photogravure Illustrations. Ten Shillings net. 











“A valuable addition to the literature of English Naval Biography.”—Scotsman, 





LADY EVELYN COBBOLD’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT 


Waytarers in the Libyan Desert 


By LADY EVELYN COBBOLD. 


With fifteen full-page Illustrations and numerous Illustrations in the text. Six Shillings net. 








“Tt is the atmosphere of the desert that is precious, and the present authoress is fully convinced of that fact. Lady Evelyn Cobbold 
writes with intense appreciation of the broad horizons, the large simplicity and the radiant air that makes the restlessness and mad endeavour 
of modern life seem arid and useless.’’—Zadies’ Field, 


ARTHUR HENNIKER: a Little Book for his Friends. 


Arranged by FLORENCE HENNIKER. With two Photogravure Portraits. Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 





THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
A Reprint of the 1870 Edition, printed in red and black on hand-made paper (Royal Library Series). Paper covers or paper boards, 


Six Shillings net. 


ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. AuGustTINE BrrRRELL. 


(Royal Library Series.) Paper covers or paper boards. Six Shillings net. 


THE WATTEAU SERIES OF CHOICE LITTLE BOOKS. wevw vozumues. 


The House of Life. By D. G. ROSSETTI. A Rogue’s Memoirs. By The Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL’ 
Bensoniana. Maxims from the writings of E. F. BENSON, Simplicity and Tolstoy. By G. K. CHESTERTON, 
Each in cardboard box, Two Shillings and Sixpence net, 





A. L. Humpureys, 187 Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers. 


BOOKS BY LORD ROSEBERY 
Published by ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 








CHATHAM: His Early Life and Connections. 


Twelve Shillings net. 


The Spectator says: ‘Lord Rosebery’s book on the younger Pitt was a brilliant study, but this examination of the sources of the elder 
orn) . eane ° oun 2 . on e . . 
Pitt’s character is more brilliant still. The grace and wit are more abundant. The power of compressing the characters of those who tread 
the well-peopled political stage into a few words—almost epigrammatic, but more truthful than epigram—is astonishing.” 


NAPOLEON: The Last Phase. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


The Manchester Guardian says: ‘Beginning with a clear and searching analysis ot the sources for the story of Napoleon's captivity, 
Lord Rosebery goes on to describe the personages whose actions must be noticed and accounted for, he deals in order with the question at 
issue bet ween the prisoner and his captors, tells of the daily life of the Emperor during his detention, and makes orderly presentment of the 
chief heads of the great man’s conversations and self-revelations, brushing aside everywhere the non-essentials and seizing upon the salient 
points throughout, so that the result is a vivid picture, accurate as well as interesting.” 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


A REMINISCENCE AND A STUDY, 
Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
The Westminster Gazette says: “A most interesting and vivid sketch, In the region of biography Lord Rosebery’s is, of course, a 


master-hand; and this little book will rank among the most fascinating products of his pen. It is throughout exceedingly gencrous and 
Sympathetic in tone, and as a literary achievement is of the highest order.” 


a 





A. L. Humpureys, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. and all Booksellers, 
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IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. 
a. . ae With many Illustrations. Large demy 


“The book merits the highest ay as a study of Africa. It is awork which 
will never be out of date.”’—Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT 


POLICIES IN CHINA. By J.0.P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo, with Plates 
from Special Photographs. 6s. net. 


THE STEAMSHIP CONQUEST OF 
— — By F. A. TALBOT. Illustrated. Demy 
FOUR REMARKABLE BOOKS. 


THE INN OF TRANQUILLITY. 3; soun 
6s. 


GALSWORTHY. 2nd Impression. Crown 8vo, 


SALVE! py GEORGE MOORE. (Uniform with AVE!) 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. Woven vy Max 


BEERBOHM,. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PORTRAITS AND SKETCHES. xy 
= = ow C.B., LL.D. (2nd Impression.) Crown 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. xy wans VON GRIMMELS- 
HAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on 
deckle-edged paper, large cr. 8Svo. 7s. Gd. net. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND 


JAPANESE ART. By E. F. FENOLLOSA. In 2 vols. 
With 230 Plates. Crown 4to. 36s, net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 3; 
P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Illustrations in 
colour, &c. Royal 8vo. 10s. net. 


ART IN EGYPT. (Ars Una: Species Mille Series.) 


By M. MASPERO. With 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.6s, net. 


ALL THE TALES FROM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. By CHARLES and MARY LAMB and H. §. 
MORRIS. With 48 Plates in Colour from the Paintings of 
the Great Masters. In 2 vols., large medium 8vo. 21s. net 


AESOP’S FABLES. iiustratea by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. _ Introduction by G. K. Cuzsrsrron. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE FOUR GARDENS. py «nanpasypr.” 
Illastrated in Colour by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large crown 
8vo. 6s. net. A beautiful gift-book. 


A BOOK OF BEGGARS. xy w. pacrzs- 


ADAMS. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


New 6s. Novels 
The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 


UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Edition.) IVAN VAZOFF 
THE DECLENSION OF HENRY D’ALBIAC 


V. GOLDIE 
KING ERRANT - - - FLORA A. STEEL 
BACK HOME =- - - 


IRVIN 8. COBB 
THE CAHUSAC MYSTERY 
K. and H. HESKETH PRICHARD 


A DESERT ROSE - - = Mrs. DASKEIN 
ADNAM’S ORCHARD - = SARAH GRAND 


MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR (2nd Impression.) 
DUNCAN SCHWANN 


LESS THAN THE DUST MARY A. HAMILTON 
THE BOOK OF WONDER LORD DUNSANY 


BETWEEN TWO THIEVES (2nd Imp.) 
RICHARD DEHAN 
THE MARRIAGE OF KETTLE 
Cc. J. CUICLIFFE HYNE 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS, 


BIOGRAPHY, ART AND LITERATURE, 


History of Old Sheffield Plate, 


Being an Account of the Origin, Growth, and Decay of th 
Industry and of the Antique Silver and White or Beltnenia 
Metal Trade. With Chronological Lists of Makers’ Marks 
and numerous Illustrations of Specimens. By FREDERICK 
BkADBURY. Demy 4to. £2 2s. net. 


*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


One Welshman. A Glance at q 
Great Career. Inaugural Address, Autumn Session, 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, October 31, 1912 
By the Hon. WHITELAW REID, United States Ambassador 
in Great Britain. Extra Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


Sir Nathan’ Bodington, First 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Leeds, 
A Memoir, By WILLIAM H. DRAPER, M.A. With 
Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Tue Trmes.—* The name of Sir Nathan Bodington will have its own place in 
tho history of the modern universities of England, and it is well that hig 
a ag | should have been written by one so capable and so sympathetic ag 
Mr. W. H. Draper.” 


Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty: their Development, Casual 
Relations, Historic and National Peculiari- 
ties. By HENRY T. FINCK. Third Edition. Extra 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Public Speaking: Principles and 
Practice. By I. L. WINTER, Assistant Professor of 
Public Speaking in Harvard University. Extra Crown 8yo, 
8s. 6d. net. 

HISTORY, POLITICS AND LAW. 
New Edition, thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, 


The Government of England. 
By A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, President of Harvard 
University. In 2 vols. 8vo. 17s. net. 


The Dawn of American History 
in Europe. By W.L. NIDA, Ph.B. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 


The Essentials of International 
Public Law. By AMOS 8S. HERSHEY, Pi.D. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


7 
Foundations. 4 Statement of Christian Belief in 
Terms of Modern Thought. By SEVEN OXFORD MEN: 
B. H. Streeter, R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8. Talbot, W. Temple.  8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Tur Times.—* Mr Moberly'’s discussion of the ‘ Atonement’ certain! 
constitutes a masterly contribution to the modern understanding of the all 
important doctrine. . . . Theologians of all schools will give a hearty welcome 
to this remarka+le essay . . . this interesting collection of essays.” 


Sundays at the Royal Military 
College, Sermons by M. G. ARCHIBALD, M.A., formerly 
Chaplain. With Prefatory Note by BISHOP TAYLOR 
SMITH, Chaplain-General to the Forces. Crown &vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Crowning Phase of the 


Critical Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of 
Judgment. By R. A. C. MACMILLAN, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 


10s. net. 











ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Monumental Java, byJ.F. SCHELTEMA, 
M.A. With Illustrations, and Vignettes after Drawings of 
Javanese Chandi Ornament by the Author. [ Tuesday. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. 
A Description of their Physical, Moral, and Intellectual 
Condition, with some Discussion of their Ethnic Relations. 
By CHARLES HOSE, D.Sc., formerly Divisional Resident 
and Member of the Supreme Council of Sarawak, and 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, M.B., F.R.S. With an Appendix 
on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo by A C. 
Happvon, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 4 Illustrations in Colour, over 
200 Full-page Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text. 
2 vols. 8Svo. 42s. net. 

New and Cheaper Impression. 

The Inward Light. sy u. rie.pine HALL, 
Author of “The Soul of a People,” &c. New and Cheaper 
Impression. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. AS 

ECONOMICS. 

Economic Beginnings of the Far 
West: How We Won the Land beyond the 
Mississippi. By KATHARINE COMAN. § Llustrated. 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 17s. net. 


*.* Macmillan’s Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. _ 


~ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN’S BOOKS SUITABLE for PRESENTS 


TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


Narrative of the Visit to India 
of Their Majesties King George V. and 
Queen Mary, and of the Coronation Durbar 
held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
Hon. JOHN FORTESCUE. With 32 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

®,* This work constitutes the official record of the Visit and 


Durbar. 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. NEW VOL. 
Highways and Byways in 
Somerset. By EDWARD HUTTON. Illustrated by 
NELL ERICHSEN. Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Dec. 17. 


The Adventures of an Elephant 
Hunter. By JAMES SUTHERLAND. Illustrated. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Ta ees Cunonicie.—" The finest record of the pursuit of big game we 
have had for many a long day. _ We shall not soon look upon its like again,”’ 
COLOUR BOOKS. 
WARWICK GOBLE’S NEW COLOUR BOOK. 

Folk-Tales of Bengal. sy tho Rev. 
LAL BEHARI DAY. With 32 Illustrations in Colour by 
WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 

Also EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 150 copies, printed on 
Hand-made paper, and bound in vellum. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


White-Ear and Peter. The Story or 
a Fox and a Fox-Terrier. By NEILS HEIBERG. 





With 16 Coloured Plates by CECIL ALDIN. Pott 4to. 
6s. net. 
Green Willow and other 


Japanese Fairy Tales. By GRACE JAMES. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 65s. net. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass. By 
LEWIS CARROLL. With 92 Illustrations by JOHN 
TENNIEL, including 16 in Colour. 8vo. 6s. net. 





FICTION. 


THE POCKET KIPLING 


In Blue Cloth, with gilt edges, 4s. 6d. net per Volume. Also 
Scarlet Leather Binding, 5s. net each, 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS | STALKY & CO. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP FROM SEA TO SEA. Two Vols. 
MANY INVENTIONS KIM. Illustrated 
THE LICHT THAT FAILED JUST SO STORIES FOR LITTLE 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other CHILDREN. [Illustrated 
Stories TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES 
SOLDIERS THREE, and other | PUCK OF POOK’S HILL. Iilus- 
Stories trated 
CAPTAINS COURACEQUS. Illus- | acTions AND REACTIONS 
tented REWARDS AND FAIRIES. Illus- 
THE JUNCLE BOOK. [lustrated trated 
THE SECOND JUNCLE BOOK | THE NAULAHKA 
Illustrated By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE DAY’S WORK and WOLCOTT BALESTIER 
®,* The “Uniform Edition” of Mr. Kipling’s Works, in Scarlet 
Cloth, extra crown 8vo, price 6s. per volume, is also on sale, 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW BOOK, 
The Heroine in Bronze, or a 
Portrait of a Girl. A Pastoral of the City. 6s. 
Dairy Terecrarn.—* There is a delicacy and charm about the work of Mr. 
James Lane Allen which must ensure a welcome for any new story from his 
Loe nee It isa sweet and wholesome romance, presented with rare literary 
; EDITH WHARTON’S NEW BOOK, 


The Reef. 6s. 


Tar Trmus.— There are at least half a dozen chapters in ‘The Reef’ that 
are models of construction, of climax. Its imaginative beauty, its economy, 
its serene certainty of handling—its whole art and cra‘t will be as welcome as 
they are familiar to the reader of ‘The House of Mirth,’ and of ‘ Ethan 

me,’ *” 
MISS B. HUNT’S NEW BOOK, 
Folk Tales of Breffny. 
*,* A new collection of Irish fairy stories. 
Christmas. a story. By ZONA GALE. With 
Illustrations in Colour by Leon V. Soton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SIR HENRY WRIXON’S NEW BOOK. 
Edward Fairlie Frankfort, or 
Politics among the People. 6s. 





3s, 6d. net. 





BIOGRAPHY AND LITERATURE, 


George Frederic Watts. vols. 1. 
and II.: The Annals of an Artist's Life. By 
M. 8. WATTS. Vol. Ul. The Writings of G. F. 
Watts. With 39 Photogravure Portraits. , 3 vols. 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 

TE Times.—* We owe a debt of gratitude to Mrs. Watts for producing 
such an adequate and authentic record of the life and work of this creat poet 
and painter, and for adding to it the valuable fragments—for they are hardly 
more—which remain of her husband's reflections on art and life, ‘These last 
enforce lessons which were never more wanted than now.” 


Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford, 


Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, Honorary Student and 
sometime Dean of Christ Church, By STEPHEN PAGET 
and J. M. CAMPBELL CRUM. With an Introduction by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 15s. net. 


Further Reminiscences of H. M. 

Hyndman. 8vo. 15s. net. [Tuesday 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. NEW VOL. 

Poems by William Allingham. 


Selected and Arranged by HELEN ALLINGHAM. With 
Portrait. Pott. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





TENNYSON. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. beg to call attention to the fact that their 

Editions of Tennyson’s Works are the only complete Editions, and 

contain all the poems still in copyright, and the latest texts of the 
earlier poems which are now out of copyright. 


The Complete Works. Centenary 
Edition. In nine Vols. (sold separately). Annotated by 
the AUTHOR and Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net per Vol. ; or cloth, extra gilt top, nine Vols, 
in box, 36s. net. [Eversley Series. 


Complete Works in One Volume. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Pocket Edition. Fivo Vols, Feap. 8vo, cloth. 


2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


Poetical WorKS. Pocket Raition, morocco, gilt 
edges. Pott. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. The People’s Edition. Twelve 
Vols., 16mo, 1s. net each; or in cloth box, 14s. net. Globe 
Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; extra gilt, 4s. 6d.; limp leather, 
5s. net. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Memoir. 
By his Son, HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. With Portrait 


and Facsimiles. Cheap Edition, extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tennyson and His Friends. riitea 
by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON, With Portraits. 8vo, 
10s. net. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
Dr. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
From Pole to Pole. sy pr. sven wenn. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. 
*,* A book of travel and adventure for young people. 


ALICE WILSON FOX’S NEW BOOK, 


A Regular Madam. 6s. 


Tur Guone.—* This lively and picturesque story. « + «+. Mrs. Fox writes 
spirited dialogue, and has a simple narrative style well suited to th: 
readers to whom her tule is addressed.” 


The Magic World. sy £. NEspi’, Author 
of “The Magic City,” &c. With Illustrations by H. R. 
MILLAR and SPENCER PRYSE. Crown &8vo. 6s. 


young 


Tue Sranparv.—“ Imagination and humour are gifts which have never failed 
*E. Nesbit,’ and in ‘The Magic World’ she bas produced a book of fairy stories 
which is going to captivate all readers from seven to ceve uty. 


Peggy Stewart at School. Ry 


GABRIELLE E. JACKSON. Llustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 


Peggy Stewart at Home. py 
GABRIELLE E. JACKSON, With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Macmillan’s Ulustrated Catalogue post-free on applications 


MACMILLAN and 


Co., Ltd., London. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON MONDAY 


LORD ROBERTS’ MESSAGE 
TO THE NATION. 


Price Gd, Net. 








THE WAR DRAMA OF THE 


EAGLES. THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S 
STANDARDS ON THE BATTLEFIELD FROM 
AUSTERLITZ TO WATERLOO. By EDWARD 
FRASER. Illustrated. 12s. net. 





THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT 
WAR. By ALAN OSTLER. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE STORY OF A HARE. 


By J. C,. TREGARTHEN. [Illustrations. 6s. net. 





ENGLISH CHURCH LAW AND 
DIVORCE. By Sir LEWIS DIBDIN and Sir CHARLES 
E. H. CHADWYCK HEALEY, K.C.B., K.C. 5s. net. 








LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE WELSH CHURCH. By the Right Rev. 
the LORD BISHOP of ST. ASAPH. Illustrations. 6s. net. 








THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND 
THE CONSTITUTION. By WILLIAM SHARP 
McKECHNIE, M.A, LL.B. 6s. net. 





THE GREEK THINKERS. 
A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. By 
THEODOR GOMPERZ. Demy 8vo. 4 vols. 14s. net each. 
Vol. IV.—Aristotle and his Successors. 





THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA. A Selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 


1832-40. Edited by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B. Two Vols. 
Illustrations. 36s. net. . 





BENJAMIN DISRAELTI, eart or 





BEACONSFIELD. By W. F. MONYPENNY. Vol. 
II. 1837-46. With Portraits. 12s. net. 

THE SOUTH POLE. 
By CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN. Two Vols. Numerous 


Illustrations and Maps. £2 2s. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WHITE KNIGHTS. ByT.G. WAKELING. 


RAYMOND LANCHESTER. 
By RONALD MacDONALD. 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. 
By K. M. EDGE. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR DUMONT. 
By FREDERICK ARTHUR. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


MARK TWAIN 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Illus. 3 vols. 24s. net, 


“No literary biography of the last half-century, not even Forster's ‘ Life of 
Dickens,’ approaches in interest this of Mark Twain.’’—Truth, 


BOY’S BOOK OF NEW INVENTIONS 
By H. MAULE. 6s. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE WAYS OF THE PLANETS 
By M. E. MARTIN. 5s. net. 


ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION 
By Rear-Admiral A. T. MAHAN. 6s. net. 


Weighs the claims of force and of law as means of maintaining peace and 
settling disputes, giving full attention to economic aspects, 


THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 
By Dr. T. L. SMITH. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


LINCOLN’S OWN STORIES. 
By ANTHONY GROSS. Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY 
By Mdme. DE HEGERMANN LINDENCRONE. 12s. 64. net, 


“Reflects much of the most brilliant European society... 
exciting.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS 
By Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS 
By T. ERIC PEET. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. not, 


THE SEA TRADER: 


By DAVID HANNAY. Illustrated. 





charming ard 


His Fricnds 
and Enemies. 


15s. net 


“A vivid study of a fascinating theme.”—Army and Navy Gazette, 
“An abundance of attractive matter.’’—Times. 


ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE 
By W. G. BEYMER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROCKET BOOK 


By PETER NEWELL. Humorous Verses. Illus. 65s. net. 


A PRINCESS OF THE 
ITALIAN REFORMATION 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


“A study of the Renaissance (Giulia Gonzaga), written with mingled charm 
and knowledge,’’—Times, 


THE MAKER OF RAINBOWS 
By R. tz GALLIENNE, Ilustrated in Colours. 5s. net, 


ARTEMUS WARD’S BEST STORIES 
Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS, Iliustrated. 6s. net. 
THE FINANCIER. 
By THEODORE DREISER. 6s, 
THE RED LANE. 
THE VOICE. 


THE DAWN. py JoAN SUTHERLAND. 6s. 


“A really fine book, a very interesting story—strongly political; treated 
with delicacy and force.’"’"—The Field, 


AS CZESAR’S WIFE. By M.S. GERRY. Mus. 6s. 
THE YATES PRIDE, By M.E. WILKINS. Ilus- 


trated. 2s. net. 


BEAUTY AND THE JACOBIN 


By BOO''TH TARKINGTON, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 


A NOVEL 


By HOLMAN DAY. Illus. 6s. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 6s, 





Please write for Illustrated descriptive List. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 
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A Companion Volume to “THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” published last year, 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


By J. C. STOBART, M.A. 

Too many histories of Rome have stopped short with the Republic; Mr. Stobart gives a view of the whole course of Ancient 
Roman history to the fall of the Empire; and, as before, the pictures are an integral part of his scheme. No pains or expense have 
been spared to make this book convey a thoroughly sound and picturesque impression of the “Grandeur that was Rome.” 

Profusely illustrated in colour, photogravure, half-tone, and line. In designed covers, full cloth gilt. Super royal 8vo, 30s. net. 

Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


EEE —— 





THE STAYNES GULLIVER 
BEING GULLIVER’S VOYAGES TO LILLIPUT AND BROBDINGNAG. With8 three-colour plates and over 80 drawings in the text. 
By P. A. STAYNES. 


Printed throughout in two colours. In designed cover. Large sq. 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s, net. 


ROUNDABOUT WAYS 


By FFRIDA WOLFE and P. A. STAYNES (Authors of “The Orange Cat”). 


A charming book deuling with towns and countries, lakes and mountains, rivers and trees, from a fanciful and witty point of 
view. Printed throughout in two colours. Demy 4to, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


—— 





ee 


(Uniform with “Sailing Ships and Their Story.”’] 


MINES AND THEIR STORY 


Gold, Diamonds, Silver, Coal, and Iron. 


By J. BERNARD MANNIX. 
With over 100 half-tone and line illustrations. Coloured frontispiece and designed cover. Extra Royal 8vo. 16s, net. 


EDINBURGH REVISITED 


By JAMES BONE. Illustrated by HANSLIP FLETCHER. 
Demy 4to, £1 1s. net. Only a few copies left of the Special Edition (limited to 30 copies) at £3 3s. net. 








JOHN MASEFIELD’S POEMS | 


The Everlasting Mercy. | The Widow in the Bye Street. 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION. ae —o 
This book was awarded the £100 Edmond de Polignac Prize. SECOND IMPRESSION. 


Each crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





NEW FICTION. aie ieee DRAMA. Crown 8¥0. 
ROSEMARY and RUE. by searnice rs 


” Cloth, . Gd. t, 
STOTT, Author of “ Rosemonde.” 6s. a, Oh SS. Oe 





“A real piece of artistry this.” —Dundee Advertizer, Stanley Houghton. 
“This story attracts the attention from the first page, keeps it to the last, | Cloth, 2s. net, HINDLE WAKES. Paper, 1s. Gd. net. 
and imparts to the reader ... the comfortable feeling that he is reading (3rd Impression.) 


ing w >, — Liv ool Co eT. 
something worth while Liverpool Courier. Cloth, 2s. net, THE YOUNGER GENERATION, Paper, 1s, 6d, net. 


PRIDE OF WAR. py ausrar Janson. B. M. Hastings. 


[From the Swedish Original “ Légnerna.”} Cloth, 2s. net. THE NEW SIN, Paper, 1s. net. 

; 2nd Impression. 65S | Cloth, 2s, net, LOVE-AND WHAT THEN? Paper, is. net, 

“This is a very fine book, which sets its author at once among the great 
writers of Europe.’’—Athenzum. A. N. Monkhouse. 

“A very fine work of art.""—Manchester Guardian. Cloth, 2s. net. MARY BROOME. Paper, 1s, 6d. net, 


THE TEMPLE ON THE HILL. Edward Garnett. 


By ELSA DE SZASZ. A Tale of Transylvania. 8s. 6d. net. | Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D’ARC, 








“ A graceful little story.’’—Daily Telegraph. Granville Barker. 
“It breathes an air of freshness, and of the romantic beauty of its setting.” 5s. net THREE PLAYS. (3rd Impression.) 5s. net. 
—Shefield Daily Telegraph. Fs 
a —_ - ————— ee Single Plays, The Marrying of Ann Leete, The Single Plays, 
Cloth, 2s, net. Voysey Inheritanee, and Waste, Paper, is. 6d. net, 
GENERAL. Cloth, 2s net, THE MADRAS HOUSE. Paper, is. 6d. net. 


(3rd Impression.) 


POPULAR BALLADS OF THE Barker-Schnitzler. 


OLDEN TIME (Ser. IV.) BALLA DS OF ROBI N Cloth, 2s, net, ANATOL, (2nd Impression.) Paper, 1s. 6d, net, 
HOOD AND OTHER OUTLAWS. Edited by FRANK a ee 
SIDGWICK. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Pott4to, Cloth gilt,5s.net. PRUNEULA. Paper, 1s, net, 


THE NEW CHILD’S GUIDE TO John Masefield. 


KNOWLED . By LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Chehp | Cloth, 3s.6d, net, TRAGEDY OF POMPEY Paper, 1s. 6d, net, 
Re-issue. ty 1s. net. i THE GREAT. (94 Impression.) 





—_—. _ - . ———- —-- Elizabeth Baker. 

UNDINE. Translated with an Introduction by EDMUND Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. CHAINS. (2nd Impression.) Paper, 18. net. 
GOSSE. With Photogravure Frontispiece by W. E. F. Lady Bell, 
BRITTEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 1s, Gd, net. THE WAY THE MONEY GOES, Paper, is, net, 


HISTORICAL VIGNETTES. PAINS AND PENALTIES. Poper, 1s, 64, uct 


‘lo " - net, 
By BERNARD CAPES. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra. 2g. 6d. net. | © 38: 64-™ 





“His method is to seize upon some episode or characteristic and describe it James Byrne. 
with a few deft, sure touches,’’—Daily Citizen. Cloth, 1s, 6d. net. LORDS AND MASTERS. Paper, Is. net. 








Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Xmas Gift Books. 
3 ADAM ST., ADELPHI, SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. LONDON, W.C. 
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Mr. Philip Lee Warner’s Christmas List 


A SELECTION: A FURTHER LIST WILL APPEAR IN THIS JOURNAL NEXT WEEK 





































THE MEDICI SOCIETY earnestly begs that orders for FRAMED copies of 


The Medici Prints 


may be placed with The Society NOT LATER THAN MONDAY, DECEMBER léth, 
Delay beyond that date may seriously jeopardize The Society's ability to deliver such orders 
before Christmas. 


Medici Prints to the number of 160, after some 85 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, 
German, and Spanish Schools, are now published. 


Medici Prints range in price from 6s, to 42s. unframed; framed from 8s. 6d. to £15. 


The Medici Society’s Galleries, at 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., are open for inspection daily, 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Saturdays to 1 p.m.), Those unable to call are invited to write for The Society's 
complete Prospectus and Catalogue, fully illustrated, 6d. post free; or for Notes on the Framing 
of Pictures, with 18 plates in colour and gold, Is. post free. 











*,* No finer book will be found, for lovers of the art of the Old Italian Masters, than the Third Volume (just ready) of ‘* Vasari's Lives of the 
Painters,” as newly translated by Gaston de Vere. Among the Painters in this volume are P,. DELLA FRANCESCA, FRA 
ANGELICO, FILIPPO LIPPI, the BELLINIS, BOTTICELLI, and MANTEGNA, illustrated with 70 PLATES, of which no less 
than 26 are in COLOUR, 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects’ 


Newly Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 500 Full-page Illustrations—not less than roo in Colour, 
10 vols., cach volume sold separately. 4to, buckram, £1 5s. net; green parchment, £1 15s. net; vellum boards, 
£2 2s. net per vol. [ Vols. Z., 11., and IIT, now ready. 
‘‘The atmosphere, the vivacity, and assurance . . . admirably preserved in Mr, de Vere’s rendering. The illustrations deserve high 
praise . . . selected with fine judgment, and exceedingly well printed, particularly those in colour. . . . An edition that should be in the 
library of all students of art."—Aforning Post. 














* » . 
2LL an . —_ 
R. ANNING An Essay by ALICE MEYNELL. With 20 Water-Colours | CHARLES * 
BELL by R. ANNING BELL, R.W.S. 4to, cloth, 16s, net. 250 { KINGSLEY The Heroes 
copies on hand-made large paper, vellum boards, {2 2s. net. With 12 Water-Colours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, reproduced 


by the Medici Process. 500 copies. Boards, £2 12s, 6d, net; 


SAINT The Dialogues of S. Gregory* limp vellum, £3 3s. net. 10 copies on vellum, £15 15s. net, 


GREGORY Uniform with the above: 





Translated by P. W., 1608. Re-edited by E. G, GARDNER, EVERYMAN, A MORALITY PLAY, With ro Plates. 
M.A. Uniform with £2 2s. net and £2 12s. 6d. net. 10 on vellum, {12 12s. net. 
THUREAU- ° ° MALORY’'S LE MORTE DARTHUR. 4 vols, With 
omneinien The Life of S. Bernardino of Plates. £10 tos. net and {12 12s. net. 1o on vellum, £63 net. 





THE SONG OF SOLOMON, With 10 Plates {£2 2s. net 


Si--a.* By P. THUREAU-DANGIN. Translated by G. 
and £2 12s. 6d. net. 


VON HUGEL. 
Each volume illustrated after the Italian Masters. Small gto, VIRGIL, S cr i p t orum C l ass i corum 


tos. 6d. net; green parchment, 15s net each volume. CATULLUS, 











; ‘i TIBULLUS, Bib? atheca Riccardian:* Printed in Blue and Black. 
—— Osinés and the Egyptian Resur- — P, VERGILI MARONIS OPERA OMNIA, After the 
- ~~ . 7 crate “Corpus Poetarum Latinorum.” 500 copies. 2 vols 
t=ton.” By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A., Litt.D, With | HORACE Boards, {1 11s. 6d. net; limp vellum, £2 12s, 6d. net. 
200 Illustrations, including Folding Frontispieces in Colour, x0 on vellum, £31 10s. net. 
# vols. royal 6vo, £2 net. CATULLI, TIBULLI, PROPERTI CARMINA. Each in 
QUINTI HORATI FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, 1 vol., after 
HANDBOOKS TO ANCIENT CIVILIZATIONS the Oxford Texts. 1,000 copies each, Boards, {1 15, net; 


limp vellum, £1 118, 6d, neteach, 14 on vellum, £21 net each, 


juece* South American Archeology*| tye piccARDI PRESS BOOKLETS* No. L. 














JOYCE 

P. S. P. ; e1oR in h n a 

Pr. s. Pox Mesopotamian _Archzology The King Who Knew not Fear 
Each fully illustrated, with Coloured Frontispieces and A Tale of Other Days. By O. R. Printed in the new “ eleven- 
numerous Plates and Line Drawings; also with Maps. point’ Riccardi Fount. 425 copies. Boards, 5s, net; pig- 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net each vol. skin, 12s. 6d. net. 25 copies on large paper, pigskin, 21s, net. 


*A Special Prospectus of each book so marked may be had post free on request. A Catalogue of 
the Riccardi Press Books, with specimen pages and 3 coloured plates, post free; also a Catalogue 
of Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Riccardiana, post free. Mr. Lee Warner’s Illustrated List of 
New Books post free. 
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PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 7 Grafton Street, London, W. 


Loxpon: Printed by L. Urcorr Gitt & Soy, Lrp., at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxenr for the 
*“Srectatoxn”’ (Limited) at their Odlice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesea, Saturday. December 7th, 1912. 











